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42d Congress, ) \A^ i SENATE. (Ex. Doc. 

1st Session. ) — - ( No. 9. 



MESSAGE 

OF THE 

PRESIDEIT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

COMMUNICATING 

The report of the commission of inquiry to the island of Santo Domingo. 



April 5, 1871. — Ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I have the honor to submit herewith to the two Houses of Congress the 
report of the commissioners appointed in pursuance of joint resolution 
approved January 12, 1871. 

It will be observed that this report more than sustains all that I have 
heretofore said in regard to the productiveness and healthfulness of the 
republic of San Domingo, of the unanimity of the people for annexa- 
tion to the United States, and of their peaceable character. 

It is due to the public, as it certainly is to myself, that I should here 
give all the circumstances which first led to the negotiation of a treaty 
for the annexation of the republic of San Domingo to the United States. 

When I accepted the arduous and responsible position which I now 
hold, I did not dream of instituting any steps for the acquisition of 
insular possessions. I believed, however, that our institutions were 
broad enough to extend over the entire continent as rapidly as other 
peoples might desire to bring themselves under our protection. I 
believed further that we should not permit any indepeudent govern- 
ment within the limits of North America to pass from a condition of 
independence to one of ownership or protection under a European 
power. 

Soon after my inauguration as President I was waited upon by an 
agent of President Baez with a proposition to annex the republic of 
San Domingo to the United States. This gentleman represented the 
capacity of the island, the desire of the people, and their character and 
habits, about as they have been described by the commissioners, whose 
report accompanies this message. He stated further that, being weak 
in numbers and poor in purse, they were not capable of developing 
their great resources ; that the people had no incentive to industry oa 
account of lack of protection for their accumulations; and that, if not 
accepted by the United States— with institutions which they loved 
above those of any other nation— they would be compelled to seek pro- 
tection elsewhere. To these statements I made no reply, and gave no 
indication of what I thought of the proposition. In the course of time 
I was waited upon by a second gentleman from San Domingo, who 
made the same representations, and who was received in like manner. 

In view of the facts which had been laid before me, and with an earu- 
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I SANTO DOMINGO. 

est desire to maintain the " Monroe doctrine," I believed that I would 
be derelict in my duty if I did not take measures to ascertain the exact 
wish of the government and inhabitants of the republic of San Do- 
mingo in regard to annexation, and communicate the information to 
the people of the United States. Under the attending circumstances 
1 felt that if I turned a deaf ear to this appeal i might, in the future, 
be justly charged with a flagrant neglect of the public interests and 
an utter disregard of the welfare of a down-trodden race praying for 
the blessings of a free and strong government, and for protection in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of their own industry. 

Those opponents of annexation who have heretofore professed to be 
preeminently the friends of the rights of man 1 believed would be my 
most violent assailants if I neglected so clear a duty. Accordingly, 
after having appointed a commissioner to visit the island, who declined 
on account of sickness, I selected a second gentleman, in whose ca- 
pacity, judgment, and integrity I had, and have yet, the most unbounded 
confidence. 

He visited San Domingo, not to secure or hasten annexation, but, 
unprejudiced and unbiased, to learn all the facts about the govern- 
ment, the people, and the resourcfiS of that republic. He went cer- 
tainly as well prepared to make an unfavorable report as a favorable 
one, if the facts warranted it. His report fully corroborated the views 
of previous commissioners, and upon its receipt I felt that a sense of 
duty and a due regard for our great national interests required me to 
negotiate a treaty for the acquisition of the republic of San Domingo. 

As soon as it became publicly known that such a treaty had been 
negotiated, the attention of the country was occupied with allegations 
calculated to prejudice the merits of the case, and with aspersions 
upon those whose duty had connected them with it. Amid the pub- 
lic excitement thus created, the treaty failed to receive the requisite 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, and was rejected; but whether the 
action of that body was based wholly upon the merits of the treaty, 
or might not have been, in some degree, influenced by such unfounded 
allegations, could not be known by the people, because the debates of 
the Senate in secret session are not published. 

Under these circumstances I deemed it due to the office which I 
hold, and due to the character of the agents who had been charged 
with the investigation, that such proceedings should be had, as would 
finable the people to know the truth. A commission was therefore 
constituted, under authority of Congress, consisting of gentlemen 
selected with special reference to their high character and capacity for 
the laborious work intrusted to them, who were instructed to visit the 
spot and report upon the facts. Other eminent citizens were requested to 
accompany the commission in order that the people might have the 
benefit of their views. Students of science and correspondents of the 
press, without regard to political opinions, were invited to join the ex- 
pedition, and their numbers were limited onlj^ by the capacity of the 
vessel. 

The mere rejection by the Senate of a treaty negotiated by the Pres- 
ident only indicates a difference of opinion between two coordinate 
departments of the Government, without touching the character or 
wounding the pride of either. But when such rejection takes place si- 
multaneously with charges openly made of corruption on the part of the 
President, or those employed by him, the case is different. Indeed, in 
such case the honor of the nation demands investigation. This has 
been accomplished by ^^y^|ggr]t,^^^^^^^issioner8 herewith trans- 
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mittecl, and which fully vindicates the purity of the motives and action 
of those who represented the United States in the negotiation. 

And now my task is finished, and with it ends all personal solicitude 
upon the subject. My duty being done, yours begins; and I gladly 
hand over the whole matter to the judgment of the American people, 
and of their representatives in Congress assembled. The facts will now 
be spread before the country, and a decision rendered by that tribunal 
whose convictions so seldom err, and against whose will 1 have no policy 
to enforce. My opinion remains unchanged; indeed, it is confirmed by 
the report that the interests of our country and of San Domingo alike 
invite the annexation of that republic. 

In view of the difference of opinion upon this subject, I suggest that 
no action be taken at the present session beyond the printing and gen- 
eral dissemination of the report. Before tile next session of Congress 
the ijeople will have considered the subject and formed an intelligent 
opinion concerning it; to which opinion, deliberately made up, it will 
be the duty of every department of the Government to give heed, and 
no one will more cheerfully conform to it than myself. It is not only 
the theory of our Constitution that the will of the people, constitu- 
tionally expressed, is the supreme law, but I have ever believed that 
" all men are wiser than any one man;" and if the people, upon a full 
presentation of the facts, shall decide that the annexation of the re- 
public is not desirable, every department of the Government ought to 
acquiesce iu that decision. 

In again submitting to Congress a subject upon which public senti- 
ment has been divided, and which has been made the occasion of 
acrimonious debates in Congress, as well as of unjust aspersions else- 
where, I may, I trust, be indulged in a single rema«-k. 

Eo man could hope to perform duties so delicate and responsible as 
pertain to the presidential office without sometimes incurring the hos- 
tility of those who deem their opinions and wishes treated with insuf- 
ficient consideration ; and he who undertakes to conduct the affairs of a 
great government as a faithful public servant, if sustained by the ap- 
proval of his own conscience, may rely with confidence upon the candor 
and intelligence of a free people, whose best interests he has striven to 
subserve, and can bear with patience the censure of disappointed men. 

U. S. GRANT. 

Executive Mansion, Ajgril 5, 1871. 
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REPORT 



THE COMMISSION OF INQUIRY TO SANTO DOMINGO. 



Sir: The commissioners appointed pursuant to the resolution of 
Congress, approved January 12, 1871, to inquire into the condition of 
the Dominican Eepublic, * have the honor to submit the following report, 
answering in a summary way the successive inquiries propounded in 
the resolution, referring to the accompanying testimony and docu- 
ments, and to the series of scientific reports for more full information 
on special subjects of inquiry. 

In accordance with the said resolution the commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the island of Santo Domingo, leaving New York on the 17th 
and arriving at Samana Bay on the 24th of January, 1871, and forth- 
with began their inquiries. They were aided in their researches by a 
corps of scientific observers. They traversed the Dominican Eepublic 
from end to end in several directions, either by their agents or in per- 
son — one of the commissioners crossing it from south to north, and 
another from east to west. They spent several weeks at the capital, 

'' liesolved iy the Senate and House of Eepresentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That the President of the United States he authorized to appoint 
three commissioners, and also a secretary, the latter to be versed io the English and 
Spanish languages, to proceed to the island of San Domingo, and to such other places, 
if any, as such commissioners may deem necessary, and there toinquire into, ascertain, 
and report the political state and condition of the republic of Dominica, the probable 
number of inhabitants, and the desire and disposition of the j)eople of the said republic 
to become annexed to, and to form part of the people of, the United States ; the physi- 
cal, mental, and moral condition of the said people, and their general condition as to 
material wealth and industrial capacity ; the resources of the country ; its mineral and 
agricultural products ; the products of its waters and forests ; the general character of 
the soil ; the extent and proportion thereof capable of cultivation ; the climate and 
health of the country; its bays, harbors, and rivers; its general meteorological char- 
acter, and the existence and frequency of remarkable meteorological phenomena ; the 
debt of the government and its obligations, whether funded, and ascertained and ad- 
mitted, or unadjusted and under discussion ; treaties or engagements with other powers • 
extent of boundaries and territory — what proportion is covered by foreign claimants 
or by grants or concessions, and generally what concessions or franchises have been 
granted, with the names of the respective grantees ; the terms and conditions on which 
the Dominican government may desire to be annexed to and become part of the United 
States as one oi the Territories thereof; such other information with respect to the 
said government or its territories as to the said commissioners shall seem desirable or 
important with reference to the future incorporation of the said Dominican Republic 
into the United States as one of its Territories. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the said commissioners shall, as soon as con- 
veniently may be, report to the President of the United States, who shall lay the report 
before Congress. 

Sec. 3. And be it further resolved. That the said commissioners shall serve without 
compensation, except the payment of expenses ; and the compensation of the secretary 
shall be determined by the Secretary of State, with the approval of the President : Pro- 
vided, That nothing in these resolutions contained shall be held, understood, or con- 
strued as committing Congress to the policy of annexing the territory of said republic 
of Dominica. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 5 

in daily conferences witli the President and cliief officers of the govern- 
ment, in examining the official records, and, as at all other places, in 
constant intercourse with the people and taking testimony of witnesses. 
They visited the vicinity of the western border country, where it was 
reported that there were disturbances ; and remained a week at the 
capital of the neighboring Eepublic of Hayti, where some supplementary 
investigations were made. They were detained a few days, by the neces- 
sity of coaling the ship, at Kingston, Jamaica, where some opportunity 
was afforded to examine the questions of white labor, management of 
agriculture, and general administration in the West Indies, and the 
progress free colored men are there making. Eeturning to the United 
States by way of Key West, they landed'at Charleston, March 26, having 
been absent seventy days. 

POLITICAL STATE AMD CONDITION — FOEM OF GOVERNMENT. . 

The present government of the Dominican Eepublic is in theory a 
constitutional republic. According. to its constitution the government 
is divided into three branches, the executive, legislative and judicial. 
The first consists of a president and vice-president elected by an electo- 
ral college for a term of six years, wjth a difference of three years in the 
time of their election. Both the president and vice-president are ineli- 
gible to the presidency during the following term. The president 
appoints a council of state, consisting of a minister of public instruction ; 
of the interior, police and agriculture; of public works and commerce; 
and of war and marine ; on one of these four ministers the duties of 
minister of foreign relations devolve at the will of the president. 

The legislative branch of the government consists of a senate, (Senado 
Consultor,) elected by the primary assemblies, and has two members 
for the city of Santo Domingo, two for Santiago, and one for each of 
the other provinces and districts — nine members in all. These hold 
office six years, and may be reelected. 

Each province and district has a governor, and each parish and mili- 
tary post has a commandant nominated by the executive, and respons- 
ible to him. The towns are governed by ayuntamientos, or councils 
elected by the primai-y assemblies for three years. 

The judiciary consists of a supreme court, whose seat is at the capi- 
tal, with a president, four ministers, and an attorney general, who are 
chosen by the senate from nominations made by the electoral college, 
and who hold office five years. 

In every province and district there is a court of first instance sitting 
in the respective capitals, consisting of a judge, prosecutor, and attorney 
general, all nominated by the executive, and holding office five years. 
It was found that this court had in many parts of the republic fallen 
into disuse. 

Finally, each town and commune or parish has an alcalde appointed by 
the executive, holding office at his pleasure, and corresponding to our 
justice of the peace. In this latter case the practice is certainly far better 
than the theory. In all parts of the republic it was found that the alcaldes 
held office virtually during good behavior, and not one was found whose 
character did not inspire respect. 

CONDITION OF THE COUNTET. 

This country has for a long period been subjected to a series of revolts 
led by ambitious leaders, who frequently spring up, and stir the popu- 
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b SANTO DOMINGO. 

lation of one or more districts into petty civil wars which sometimes 
ripen into revolution. In consequence of this condition of things there 
has grown up under various administrations a penal code much more 
severe, especially in regard to political ofienses, than prevails in our 
country. Infested as that country has been by jealous, aspiring, and 
seditious leaders, whose importance depends on commotion, there is 
no doubt that a rigorous execution of this code has been necessary, from 
time to time, to preserve the tranquillity of the republic. 

The commissioners found the government organized and in complete 
operation in all its departments, exercising every function of legitimate 
government, with General Buenaventura Baez as the chief magistrate, 
in the full and peaceable possession of all parts of the republic, except 
on the Haytian border, which is disturbed by insurrectionary leaders, 
aided by Haytians, and political intriguers and emissaries who have 
congregated at various points in the neighboring islands. These are in- 
cited to extraordinary activity, at this time, by the fear of annexation to 
the United States. 

From all that the com missioners could ascertain, President Baez has the 
respect of a great majority of the DoQiinican people for his admiuistra- 
I'ive abilities, and the strong attachment of many of the leading men, 
who regard him as the only statesman among them who can hold tbe 
nation against domestic factions and foreign foes. 

In the year 1849, after five years of anarchy consequent upon the 
expulsion of the Haytian power, General Baez was regularly elected 
President of the republic. It appears that he was chosen as a man who 
by his education, fortune, and public services would be most likely to 
secure general confidence and heal the wounds inflicted by civil and 
ibreign wars. Five years before this he had been elected to the national 
congress, and he had been made president of that body at a most critical 
period of the national history — the period of the creation of new insti- 
tutions after the casting off of the Haytian yoke. 

His first administration appears to have been successftil. ' It stands 
unique in one respect, for it is the only one in the annals of the Domin- 
ican Eepublic which has lasted during thQ eiitire constitutional period. 
In 1853 he was regularly and peaceably succeeded by General Pedro San- 
tana. A period of anarchy soon ensued, which lasted until the year 1861, 
when the island was brought again under the power of Spain by General 
Santana. After the expulsion of the Spaniards anarchy again followed. 
During the periods before and after the Spanish domination. General 
Baez was several times called in from abroad to save the country from 
this anarchy, by provisional authority — the only authority existing at 
such times in the republic. In one of the delegations of leading citizens 
who tendered to him the chief magistracy was General Oabral. Presi- 
dent Baez has now entered upon the third year of his present adminis- 
tration. There is ample testimony to the fact that under him, despite 
the difficulties that have beset him, the republic has enjoyed as much 
liberty as any of Ms predecessors dared allow, and more tranquillity 
than they knew how to give. Nor dp the commissioners find that there 
is any ojjponent of the present administration of that republic who has 
now or who ever has had any claim to the chief magistracy by a title 
superior to that of the present incumbent. Whatever technical defects 
there might have been in his original title to the office, it was confirmed 
by the national convention, and ratified by the assent and support of 
the people. 

The frequency of civil commotions during a long peiiod, and the con- 
sequent insecurity of property, have paralyzed industry, discouraged 
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SANTO DOMINGO. 7 

accumulation, aud so impoverished the country that for the last two 
years the financial resources of the government, as its officers informed 
us, have been inadequate to pay its expenses. Meanwhile, it has been 
constantly harassed with incursions and attempts at revolution. Only 
the ability of the administration, and the large share of confidence re- 
posed in it by a strong majority of the people, could have maintained it 
in existence through so many difficulties. 

EXISTING INSUERECTIONS. 

The insurrections which still exist are headed by Cabral and Lu- 
peron. The former of these is universally conceded to be the more 
important; but neither has a distinct flag or a regularly organized 
army ; neither is the exponent of a clearly defined policy. Both seem 
animated by interests, attachments, and resentments purely personal. 
Their opposition has assumed the character of an annoying guerrilla 
■warfare, involving a heavy expenditure on the part of the government 
at the capital, but possessing no power which gives it any hold on pub- 
lic opinion beyond the territory it may temporarily occupy. As to their 
leaders, the commission obtained in all parts of the country substanti- 
ally the same information, namely, that General (Jabral once had ele- 
ments of personal popularity ; that in times past he earned the respect 
of many by public services; but that in an administrative capacity he 
has proved incompetent, and has lost the confidence of the country. 
Many, even, who still entertain more kindly personal feelings toward him 
than toward General Baez confess that he falls far short of the latter in 
administrative abilities. That General Gabral does not claim to be the 
legal head of the republic ; that he does not claim to represent the prin- 
ciple of constitutional or legal authority and order, is shown by the fact 
that, in his proclamation, and in a commuuicatiou to the commission, he 
styles himself " Chief of the Eevolution ;" and the journal pretending to 
emanate from him at San Juan, but well understood to be printed at the 
Haytian capital, is styled " Bulletin of the Eevolution." 

As to Luperon, the testimony both in the (Jibao and on the coast is 
that he is simply a bandit stained with crime. He has not, so far as 
could be learned, distinguished himself in any regular manner, his 
main exploits being in sundry robberies and piratical operations on the 
coast, the latter by means of a steamer furnished him by insurrection 
brokers on a neighboring island. 

The disturbance of which Cabral is the head has its seat in the 
western part of the republic on the Haytian frontier. It is claimed 
that the districts of San Juan and Neyba, in which his operations are 
conducted, embrace a large population devoted to him; but the testi- 
mony of several refugees and heads of families from that district, as 
well as considerable corroborative evidence, shows that the region 
named, between the incursions of the Haytians and the prevalence 
of insurrection, is nearly depopulated, and that the force immediately 
at CabraFs command does not exceed a few hundred men, who, in 
case of emergency, force into their service all the male population 
upon whom they can lay their hands. It has also been claimed that 
he has controlled the Dominican port of Barahona, and received sup- 
plies through it; but this is certainly no longer the case. On the 
other hand, it is charged by the present Dominican government that he- 
has received supplies through Hayti, and that Haytian soldiers and 
arms have been at his disposal. The commissioners obtained evidence 
of this fact from many sources. They also examined Haytian prisoners, 
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speaking only the language of the Haytians, and having in their hands 
muskets bearing the Haytiaii stamp. 

To the northeast of the country overrun by Cabral, in the neighbor- 
hood of the bay of Mauzanillo, is the band under the control of Luperon ; 
but the opinion of trustworthy persons, as taken in that section by the 
commission, is that his force is small and of a guerrilla character. He 
seems to have the strength of a desperado and nothing more. 

The commissioners believe that had these leaders wielded only their 
own forces and resources they would long ago have been put down. 
Their whole importance is derived from the help of foreign intriguers and 
from the fact that behind them stands the Haytian nation, which has 
nearly three times the population and revenue of the Dominican Eepublic ; 
which has never relented in its aggressive policy; and at whose head 
is a president elevated by a bloody insurrection, involving the murder of 
his predecessor. 

CAUSES OF DISTUEBANCE. 

Besides the revolts which have been named, and the Haytian ag- 
gressions, some minor causes have, in the weakened condition of the 
republic, tended to aggravate its difficulties. 

First of these may be mentioned the provincial jealousy existing 
between the people of the great district north of the central chain of 
mountains and those inhabiting the southern side. The former district 
embraces the two most thriving cities of the republic — Puerto. Plata 
and Santiago — besides some villages . of importance. On the other 
hand, to the south side belongs the city of Santo Domingo, with 
its prestige as the capital city; decayed, but still powerful from its vital 
connection with the histoiy of the island from Columbus to Baez. In a 
weakened state of the republic, the jealousy between these districts has 
caused revolutionary leaders to arise ; but with a government strong and 
free, giving better internal communications, and developing industry, 
this provincial jealousy would probably be changed into a healthy 
political rivalry. 

Next, a more serious cause of disturbance to the steady exercise of 
political rights lies in the existence of a considerable number of petty 
military chiefs, about whom has grown up a peculiar system of clanship, 
or semi-mili<iary attachment. This prevails especially in the central and 
mountain districts, and is the natural result of long-continued strug- 
gles between ambitious men for supremacy in the republic. In the 
anarchy thus caused, each neighborhood has shown a tendency to group 
itself about its most daring or capable men. These have received mili- 
tary titles from the heads of various governments or revolutions, the 
rank of each depending mainly on the number of retainers he could 
bring to the leader whose cause he had espoused. The attachment thus 
begun in war continues in peace ; and as political institutions are Aveak, 
often becomes stronger than law or political habits. Hence arises a 
class whose importance depends on commotion— unoccupied, and there- 
fore uneasy — prompt to increase any troubles that may arise. The 
people of the country clearly understand that these disturbers of their 
peace are public enemies. Among the reasons constantly assigned for 
desiring annexation to the United States was the necessity of extin- 
guishing the lawlessness and shiftlessness arising from this system. 
Firm and judicious measures in administration, immigration, increased 
activity in agriculture and trade, would doubtless rapidly destroy the 
greater part of this evil. 

Union with a stror^^v^e^ij^mi^^^^i^J^f itself discourage and 
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put an end to most of tliese disturbances ; and as political habits in- 
crease it is probable that these semi-military combinations of chiefs and 
retainers may be transmuted into political combinations under constitu- 
tional and legal restrictions. 

To these causes of disturbance may be added a third, very effective 
at present, but which would be at once annihilated should the Domini- 
can Eepublic be effectually protected by connection with a strong 
nation. Within short distances of Santo Domingo are various other 
islands where insurrectionists and destructives freely hatch their plots. 
To such an extent has this been carried that certain capitalists there 
invest in prominent revolutionists as a matter of business. Ee volution 
becomes thus a branch of trade in which capitalists embark with cer- 
tainty of great risks, but with possibility of great gains. To further 
these operations, proclamations and documents are forged. These ema- 
nate nominally from the leaders of the insurrectionary force of the day, 
but they generally present the clearest internal evidence that their pre- 
tended authors never saw them. From these parties and their agents 
come rumors, and even circumstantial accounts of insurrections where 
none exist. The commissioners encountered several instances of this. 
This insurrection-brokerage would doubtless cease as soon as it is the 
policy of any strong nation to prevent it. 

LOCAL LIBEKTIEg. 

In all the struggles of various administrations against revolutionists 
and destructives, the local and municipal liberties of provinces, districts, 
and towns have suffered greatly. The exigencies of the central civil 
and military authority seem to have prevented the growth on any large 
scale of that system of local self government which forms the ground- 
work of freedom in the United States. Still the germs of local liberty 
are by no means wholly destroyed. Ayuntamientos or town councils are 
still retained. These are bodies elected by the people, holding regular 
sessions, keeping records of their proceedings, and exercising consid- 
erable care in the registration of vital statistics. To these bodies 
belongs the local administration. They are small, and the length of 
the term of ofiQce prevents, in some degree, the immediate influence of 
the popular will being felt upon them. Still they serve at least to keep 
up the traditions of local freedom, and some habit of local management 
of affairs. The men chosen seem worthy of their trust. The commis- 
sioners were impressed with the general character and ability of the 
members of these municipal bodies. There are among them many who 
would do honor to similar councils iu any country. 

The difficulties and dangers with which these men have been envi- 
roned seem to have deepened and strengthened their characters while 
interest in political affairs has been by the same circumstances 
nearly crushed out of the more timid majority. It was among this 
class that the commission and their agents found their most intelligent 
welcome ; and unrestrained conversation with them showed that this 
welcome was not a mere formality to which they had been compelled. 
It appears to the commissioners that under a government guaranteeing 
liberty and order, these municipal bodies scattered through the country 
might become centers of a better system than the Dominican Republic 
has yet known. 

SPANISH REINCOEPOEATION. 
\' 
The constant succession of insurrectionary leaders and the long series 
of disturbances to which it has been the fate of the Dominican people 
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to be subjected, many years since led thoughtful men among them to 
look abroad in the hope of relief. It was this sentiment which led the 
population generally to acquiesce quietly at first in the occupation of 
the republic by the forces Of Spain in 1861. That occupation had been 
brought about by the management of Santana and others then in power, 
aided by two Spanish ships of war, without the general knowledge of 
the people ; and it was suddenly consummated to the surprise of the 
great majority of the citizens. 

The commissioners took especial pains, in all parts of the country, to 
examine into the causes of the failure that followed this annexation, as 
well as of the unpopularity and overthrow of the Spanish rule in the 
island. These have been generally stated to them as follows : 

1. That contrary to the understanding between the Dominican and 
Spanish governments, the public offlces of all sorts were unduly filled 
■with Spaniards, to the exclusion of Dominicans. 

2. That the Spanish subordinate functionaries were not generally 
native Spaniards, but Spanish subjects drawn from Cuba and Porto 
Eico — colonies where blacks and men of color are held as slaves; and 
that the atmosphere in which these men had been brought up had filled 
them with a prejudice which unfitted them utterly for the administra- 
tion of government in a country where the great majority of the popu- 
lation are colored and a considerable number are blacks. 

3. That some of the superior ofScers and very many of the soldiery 
were 'brutal beyond endurance, and that very little effective redress 
could be obtained. It was stated- to the commission by a venerable 
clergyman in charge of one of the most important parishes on the 
island — a man of acknowledged devotion to Christian duty, and entirely 
trustworthy — that the Spanish governor of that province had, to his 
certain knowledge, been concerned in the assassination of a mother to 
obtain control of the person of her daughter; that he had entered the 
clergyman's house, stick in hand, and threatened him with ignominious 
chastisement; and that in various ways the Spaniards oppressed the 
people, treating them as conquered, and insulting their local authorities. 

4. That the Spanish rulers showed a mania for regulating the details 
of ordinary life, in some cases resulting in positive indignities to the 
people. 

5. That the ecclesiastical administration was at variance with their 
ideas. Practically, religious toleration had grown up ia the republic. 
This fact the new archbishop under the Spaniards does not seem to have 
recognized. Protestant churches were shut and orders were issued to 
the clergy of the established church tO enforce a multitude of vexatious 
regulations upon their flocks, involving spying upon families. To use 
the language of a venerable priest, " The archbishop was a worthy man, 
but he seemed to consider that he was living in the time of the Inquisi- 
tion." The clergy were dissatisfied at that policy. Eemonstrances were 
made, and a letter from one Catholic clergyman"to the archbishop stated 
that " such measures befit neither this age nor this country." To these 
may be added the fact that the masonic fraternity, which possesses a 
very large and wide-spread membership among the best men of the 
island, was understood to be menaced. 

6. That there were manifested on various occasions certain deep- 
seated political ideas. Of these may be mentioned opposition to 
monarchy and to colonial subjection, and attachment to the name of 
the republic. 

7. That there was aroused a popular appreheusiou, foundeu upon a 
knowledge of Spanish g^^^s^^^i^/^^|^^^eighb6ring islands, that 
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slavery would be reestablished, either by reducing the colored Dominican 
people to the condition of slaves, or by new importations. 

Although these causes were not equally operative in all parts of the 
country and the better class of Spanish oflQcials mitigated them con- 
siderably in some districts, they were sufficient, when joined to uneasi- 
ness under the colonial yoke, to cause an insurrection, which soon be- 
came a revolution. The people revolted in all parts of the interior, and 
aided by greater knowledge of the country and greater familiarity with 
guerrilla warfare, resisted all attempts to put them down. They finally 
drove the Spaniards into the strongholds on the coast, where the soldiers 
died by wholesale of the malignant fevers engendered in close and 
filthy barracks devoid of all sanitary appliances. Of the Spanish losses 
no exact data could be obtained ; the best opinion seemed to be tbat 
the Spaniards sent in all about 35,000 troops, of whom between six and 
eight thousand were lost by desertion and the causes above alluded to. 

DESIEE FOE ANNEXATION. 

Although bitterly disappointed in the results of the Spanish annexa- 
tion, the people who were soon involved in new revolutions, ceased not 
to look abroad in the hope of relief. 

To the surprise of the commission, in almost all parts of the country, 
even the remotest, the people were found to be familiar with the question 
of annexation to the United States, and to have discussed it among 
themselves with intelligence. 

All classes in all parts of the republic were consulted — magistrates 
and ecclesiastics of every grade, officials, civil and military, citizens of 
all professions and occupations, in town and country — and everywhere 
there was a general agreement in the declaration that their only hope of 
permanent peace and pi-osperity is in annexation to and becoming 
part of the people of the United States. They generally declared their 
belief that the strong arm of this republic, taking them under pro- 
tection as part of the nation, would at once end the efibrts and hopes of 
every seditious revolutionary leader, and establish law, order, and pros- 
peritj'. 

AMERICAN COLONISTS. 

The incorporation into public sentiment of a feeling strongly favora- 
ble to annexation to the United States in preference to any other power 
is partially due to the presence in various parts of the country of small 
colonies of colored people formerly from the United States. These per- 
sons, or their immediate ancestors, generally came into the country in 
the time of President Boyer. Their love of the country of their birth 
seems to have deepened with time, and they all look upon American insti- 
tutions as the only means of rescuing the country from its present inse- 
curity. Very touching expressions of this met the commissioners at vari- 
ous points. These people live on the best of terms with their neighbors, 
speaking the language of the country and conforming in general to its 
customs, and they have formed in a greater or less degree centers from 
■which respect for the United States has gone forth. 

THE POPULAR DISPOSITION. 

When asked if they would not prefer to remain an independent nation, 
the people generally answered tUat they would be glad to preserve their 
independence if it were possible, but since experience had shown that 
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the nation could not sustain itself, they were compelled to look abroad 
for support, and, if they must sink their nationality, they preferred the 
American Union, with free institutions, a friendly people, and common 
interests. 

They seem to us to be more nearly unanimous upon this than we have 
ever before known a people to be upon any political question which 
they were called on to consider. It was only by diligent search that the 
exceedingly small proportion who opposed annexation could be found at 
all. The principal part of the opposition which does exist appears to be 
among certain traders in the ports, some of whom, iu case of annexation 
and competition with American enterprise, would lose control of branches 
of business of which in its present narrow channels they have a monopoly; 
others are but agents of houses abroad, and, in the event of these branch 
establishments being withdrawn, would be supplanted. To these should 
be added certain agents of houses in neighboring islands, who have 
made pecuniary advances to rebel leaders, though these would with- 
out doubt favor annexation if it were consummated under the direction 
of those whom they support. Beside these, a small number scattered 
in various parts of the country oppose annexation for reasons peculiar 
to themselves — some from misunderstanding of the matter; some few 
from a liking for the turmoil which the present condition of things 
permits; some from opposition to the present administration. 

The reports and rumors that there are parties iu various sections of 
the country ready to resort to desperate measures against annexation 
seem to be disproved by the following simple facts in the history of the 
commission : 

First, on arriving at Santo Domingo the commissioners took up 
their residence in a house on a public street remote from any of&cial 
residence or military post. They had at no time anything in the nature 
of a guard or watch, and at an early period during their stay the night- 
watchman of that quarter was removed at their request. They had no 
weapons of any sort. Persons of every condition passed iu and out of 
the house freely until a late hour of the night. Access was made easy 
to every one. The commissioners and those accompanying them slept 
with doors slightly secured, and sometimes not secured at all, and with 
windows wide open. It would have been entii-ely within the power of a 
single man of energy or determination to have cut off the entire party. 
But no shadow of an attempt upon them was ever detected ; no sus- 
pected person was ever found. 

Secondly, the commissioners and their agents traversed the country in 
every direction without guards or weapons. They slept at night in open 
cabins, no watch of any sort being kept. The character of the country and • 
condition of the roads obliged them to move slowly and separately through 
mountain passes, ravines, forests, and thickets, in which a handful of 
resolute opponents could easily have destroyed them. Especially was this 
true in the Cibap, the district generally referred to in unfavorable reports, 
every important route of which they explored. When, as in two or three 
cases, members of the commission had for short distances an escort of 
honor, it was made up of citizens in citizen garb, unarmed, so far as could 
be seen, and with no military guard whatever. Neither commissioner nor 
attaches, so far as known, ever carried sword, dagger, or pistol. Their 
movements were easily foreknown. But they never encountered any 
shadow of a hostile demonstration ; noth'ing but kindness met them in 
all quarters and among all classes; and this was not less marked in the 
Cibao than elsewhere. 

The desire for annexagOTy^^^^gd1|^.^p^^^^^tronger among the rural 
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population than in the cities. The evidence taken, as well as the obser- 
vations of the commissioners, and nil who accompanied or aided them, 
establish this fact beyond question. It was deemed unnecessary to 
accumulate the written testimony of witnesses which was everywhere 
uniform. The commission did not have to search after evidence of the 
disposition of the people. Individual citizens, bodies of men, delega- 
tions from Masonic, industrial, and mutual aid societies, representatives 
of ecclesiastical associations^people of all kinds — came to them in such 
numbers and with such frequency that their visits became almost a bur- 
den, all declaring their desire for annexation. 

Soon after the treaty of annexation was negotiated, a popular vote 
was taken in the manner usual in th at republic, as required by the treaty, 
which resulted in an almost utianimous expression in favor of annexa- 
tion to the United States. Whatever may be individual ijreferences 
or opinions as to the best form for taking the vote of an entire nation on 
a subject of that magnitude, the great mass of the evidence before the 
commission goes to show that this was a truthful expression of the will 
of the people ; and in all the expeditions, either of members of their 
own body or their agents, ample corroboration of this opinion met them 
at every point. 

CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The physical, mental, and moral condition of the inhabitants of Santo 
Domingo was found to be much more advanced than had been antici- 
pated. The population is generally of mixed blood. The great ma- 
jority, especially along the coast, are neither pure black nor pure 
' white ; they are mixed in every conceivable degree. In some parts 
of the interior considerable numbers of the pure white race are to 
be found, and generally in the mixed race the white blood predominates. 
The Dominican people differ widely in this particular from the Haytian, 
among whom the black race is in complete ascendancy. The cultivated 
and educated, such as the president, members of his cabinet, senators, 
judges, and local magistrates, compare well with the same class in other 
countries ; and the uneducated appear equal to the same class in any 
country Avith which we are acquainted. They seem to be practically 
destitute of prejudice of class, race, or color. In their intercourse with 
each other and with strangers they are courteous in manner, respectful, 
and polite. In all their relations with them the commissioners found 
them kind and hospitable. The testimony shows them to be an honest 
and inoffensive people, among whom, in the rural districts, a person may 
travel alone and unarmed all over the country, with treasure, without 
danger. All of the numerous parties attached to the commission, which 
traversed various parts of the country, bear the same testimony concern- 
ing the people. The judicial officers stated that high crimes, such as 
murder, arson,^ burglary, and the like, are nearly unknown among them. 
No pauper class exists, and beggary is almost unknown. They are a tem- 
perate people, and drunken men are rarely seen. Among the popular 
vices is that of petty gambling, which is indulged in openly and exten- 
sively, especially by the Spanish portion of the population. 

They are all Eoman Catholics, except the American emigrants sent 
out in 1824 and succeeding years, who, with their descendants, now form 
a number of settlements, and amount to several thousand persons. 
These are mostly Methodists and Baptists. They live among the Cath- 
olics in peace and harmony. No intolerance or religious persecution can 
be discovered among them. 

The people are generally poor, living in cheap and humble dwellings, 
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which, though well adapted to their country, might appear rude and 
uncomfortable to those accustomed to houses made for a more rigorous 
climate. In the country almost every family possess all the land they 
desire to cultivate, which is usually one small field, for an acre or two 
well tilled is suiBcient, in this fertile land, to furnish a family with their 
food. The reason they universally assign for not cultivating more, is 
that amid constantly recurring revolutions, it is very uncertain who may 
reap the crop; besides, there is no market now for, surplus produce. 

The commissioners had an opportunity to see the progress which the 
, people of color have made in Jamaica. In that island there is abund- 
ant evidence that, in spite of misgovernment and the social oppression 
which has lasted long after the abolition of slavery, this people are im- 
proving and becoming sharers in a higher civilization. 

The evidence taken shows that the Dominican people are not averse 
to work when certain of reasonable reward, but are good and faithful 
laborers. An abundance of labor can now be had at about ten dollars 
or less per month. Appearances make it probable that the elements 
necessary to physical persistency exist among the people, especially in 
that large proportion in whom Spanish blood predominates. The decline 
of these people in numbers and in enterprise is sufficiently accounted 
for by social and political causes, without the gratuitous assumption 
that the race is dying out or effete. 

KDUCATION, 

There are few schools in the republic, and consequently the great ma- 
jority of the people are uneducated. I3ut of all the great number who 
were examined by thp commissioners and their agents on this point not 
one failed. to express the desire that some system of general education 
should be created and the belief that it would be eagerly embraced. The 
few schools that exist are maintained by the people with little or no sup- 
port from the government. School-books prepared in the United Stages 
were found in some remote cabins. The basis of original talent is not 
lacking. The shrewdness of the Dominicans is proverbial among those 
who are brought into close relations with them. In the schools, few and 
feeble as they are, may be found abundant evidence to corroborate the 
assertions of the teachers that the average of native ability is good. 
But one printing-ofiQce, exists within tlie republic from which news- 
papers or books are issued. This is at the capital, and is very small and 
poorly equipped. 

GENERAL POLITICAL CAPACITY. 

Serious as are these obstacles to general civilization and to the in- 
telligent exercise of political liberties, the condition of the people is 
by no means hopeless. For several generations there has been neither 
slavery nor any caste spirit to deprive them of manliness. The people 
at large are not degraded. They are willing to work when the result 
of their labor is made secure. From among them, at various times, many 
noble and capable men have arisen — men combining statesmanship and 
generalship with patriotism. Many of the people possess very clear ideas 
of liberty, and show a willingness to make sacrifices for it. The courage 
and devotion that have been wasted in insurrections and revolutions may 
yet, under better guidance, ripen into capacity for self-government and 
regular political action. 

POPULATION. 

The data furnished by the authorities as to population are very meager 
and unsatisfactory. An estimate was recently made " by the ecclesiastical 
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court, counting by parishes," which gave a total of 207,000. There are evi- 
dent signs of error in this estimate. For instance, the capital waw set 
down at 10,000, while it is obvious to the careful observer who counts 
streets and houses, that there cannot be over 6,000, if so many. Again, 
Azua is estimated at 10,000, while an actual count, made a few years iigo, 
showed that it contained only 7,750. The present number is apparently 
still less. Los Llanos is set down at 3,000 ; but the military governor 
now estimates that the number of families does not exceed 150, which 
would indicate a population of not over 1,000 : although, by a tax-list of 
1827, in the possession of the commission, it had 397 rate-payers. 

The communes of San Juan, Las Matas, Banica, Neyba, &c., are set 
down at 22^000; but they have been depopulated by revolution and 
invasion, and their actual number is QxeA by local residents and other 
competent witnesses at from 6,000 to 8,000. Comparing these figures 
of the ecclesiastical court with certain known facts, and with all the 
evidence we can gather from intelligent witnesses and personal obser- 
Viition, the commissioners estimate that the actual population of the 
republic does not exceed 150,000. This does not include the many who 
have voluntarily expatriated themselves on account of the continual dis- 
turbances nor the few who have been banished. 

It seems probable that more than nine-tenths, perhaps nineteen- 
twentieths, are native Dominicans. The others are, first, colored immi- 
grants from the United States ; secondly, European traders, who do not 
settle anywhere, but sojourn at commercial points. 

Negro blood preponderates very largely in Hayti ; but the pure negro 
of African type is not common even there. White blood preponderates 
largely in Dominica, but pure whites, in the popular sense of the word, 
are not numerous. The majority are of a mixed race much nearer white 
than black. 

EESOURCES— MINBEAL PEODUCTS. 

The resources of the country are vast and various, and its products 
may be increased with scarcely any other limit than the labor expended 
upon them. There is evidence of mineral wealth in various parts of the 
island. The geologists of the expedition report the existence of the ores 
of iron, of copper, and of gold, with deposits of lignite, rock-salt, and 
petroleum. Iron ore is abundant, easy of access, and will doubtless in 
time be made available for the cheap production of pig-iron. The cop- 
per ores are of a fair degree of richness, and the beds have been opened 
to a slight extent. The reported coal of the Samana Peninsula and in 
the neighborhood of Puefto Plata was examined, and found to be lig- 
nite, of little value as a fuel compared with Pennsylvania or English 
coal. The gold region is extensive, and, though worked anciently, is at 
present but little known. It invites patient exploration by practical 
miners. The salt deposits in the mountains near Neyba are believed to 
be extensive and valuable. The salt can be quarried out in large trans- 
parent blocks, and a chemical analysis, made for the commission, shows 
it to bo of sufflcient purity for commercial purposes. 

CHAEAOTEE OP THE SOIL. 

Summarily and practically viewed, for agricultural purposes, there are 
five classes of lands in Santo Domingo, viz : 

1. The mountain slopes and valleys. These are uniformly rich and 
productive except in limited regions where rain is deficient, as on the 
southern slope of the coast range "northeast of Monte Oristi. 
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2. The extensive prairie region of the Llanos lying east and north of 
Santo Domingo City, south of the Cibao range. This is all admirable 
pasture land. A large portion of it is capable of profitable cultivation. 
It is intersected by wooded valleys and groves containing much excel- 
lent timber. 

3. The rolling plain of the Vega, which is generally wooded and is the 
finest body of agricultural land on the island. 

4. The dry lands, like a portion of the plain of Azua and the valley 
of the Yaqui, where rain is partly or wholly wanting, from topograph- 
ical causes. These lands can be luade fertile by artificial irrigation. 

5. The redclay lands, mostly along the coast, underlaid by coralline 
limestone. These are usually covered with timber. They are not gen- 
erally very rich or deep, but are susceptible of profitable cultivation. 
The vicinity of Santo Domingo City is a fair average specimen of this 
class of soils. 

PEOPOETION CAPABLE OP CULTIVATION. 

Although Santo Domingo contains almost every variety of soil, there 
■ is very little swampy or sandy land. In this respect it differs widely 
from Florida and the other Gulf States. The country is varied in sur- 
face, unusually well watered, and excels in natural drainage. 

There is hardly any portion of the island where the land is not capa- 
ble of cultivation. The mountains support a vegetation widely differing 
from that of the lowlands, but they nowhere rise so high as to be cov- 
ered with snow. Everywhere they are fertile, except the few small 
districts already mentioned, as the plain of the Yaqui, and a part of 
the Azua region, whose character could be changed by irrigation. 

Taken as a whole, this republic is one of the most fertile regions on 
the face of the earth. The evidence of men well acquainted with the 
other West India Islands declares this to be naturally the richest of 
them all. 

AGEICTJLTURAL PKODTJCTS. 

While the geographical position of Santo Domingo within the tropics 
implies the successfik production of all the tropical fruits and vegetables, 
including the commercial staples, the differences of exposure, elevation 
above the sea, and character of soil present a variation of circumstances, 
adapting particular districts to many different classes of growths and 
branches of agricultural industry. 

On the rich lowlands and valleys sugar-cane yields the most profit- 
able returns. The extent and average richness of the tracts suited to 
this purpose are unsurpassed in the West Indies. The evidence shows 
that the average quality of soil in Santo Domingo, especially the plains 
of the,Yega and portions of the country on the north shore, are better 
adapted to raising sugar-cane than are the sugar-growing districts of the 
adjacent islands. TMs is corroborated by the observation of the com- 
missioners. 

They and their agents inspected several of the principal sugar plan- 
tations in Jamaica. The production of these is very great where irri- 
gation is practiced. In some cases it is said to exceed two tons per 
acre. But in many of the circumstances conducive to the most profit- 
able manufacture, Jamaica is less favored than Santo Domingo. A 
much larger portion of the latter is naturally watered to a degree suitable 
for this and other agricultural purposes. In many parts of Santo Do- 
mingo the canes do not need replanting for many years. Fifteen sue 
cessive annual cuttings from the original root are common, and upon 
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the richest lairds excellent cane is found of ranch greater age. This 
is due partly to the greater frequency and abundance of rain resulting 
from the easterly or windward position of Santo Domingo, which gives it 
freer access to the trade- winds than the islands further within the Gulf 
and partly, also, to the rich vegetable mold which covers the surface 
of extensive plains and valleys— the result of centuries of forest growth 
and decay. The greater abundance of fuel would appear to give San to 
Domingo an additional advantage over adjoining islands in this branch 
of industry. 

The mountain regions are especially suited to the culture of coffee 
and cacao. The soil of the hUls is usually rich ; even where too steep 
and strong to be plowed, they can be cultivated with the hoe. The salu- 
brity of the climate and the beauty of the scenery make them exceed- 
ingly attractive. To persons unacclimated and accustomed to the 
northern temperature these mountain regions offer peculiar inducements. 
At present these high lands, which form more than one half the area ol 
the island, are generally uninhabited and almost unvisited by man. 
In Jamaica are many fine plantations of coffee in similar situations, at 
an altitude of 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. The culture of coffee 
and cacao requires much less labor and capital than that of sugar, and 
is peculiarly adapted to families of moderate means. The coffee-tree 
begins to bear at the age of four years, and ^continues to yield an annual 
crop for more than fifty years. The cacao is equally productive and 
easy of culture. Native chocolate prepared from the cacao-bean is of 
excellent quality and in general use. Both these trees have become 
thoroughly naturalized and are found growing wild in the woods and 
seem free from diseases and enemies. 

There are a number rof plants, varieties of the genus agave, which 
produce valuable fibers, already employed to some extent in Santo Do- 
mingo for domestic purposes. The "calfuya" is the most common ; it 
grows wild in the dryest and most arid districts. It is susceptible ol 
easy cultivation. The Dominicans make it into ropes, halters, hammock 
fastenings, &c. By the rough jprocess of extracting the fiber by hand, 
now used, it could not be piontably manufactured ; but with suitable 
machinery it would form an important article of export. 

The product of wax and honey is surprisingly large. In many places 
the rocks and hollow trees abound in bees. The honey is so cheap and 
plentiful that comparatively little of it is saved. 1'^iousands of hives 
are destroyed for the sake of the wax alone. Wax candles are ia gen- 
eral use among the poorest classes. 

Wild ginger and indigo grow everywhere in profusion. The tree-cot- 
ton grows even on the dry lands, and bears abundantly. The American 
cotton-shrub is also raised successfully near Azua. Almost every tropi- 
cal production would seem possible in a soil so rich and a climate so 
genial. 

At a still higher jjoiut upon these mountains, the culture of cinchona, 
or Peruvian bark, can be made a profitable branch of industry. This in- 
valuable plant requires an equable climate, free from excessive heat and 
frost. It has recently been introduced into the neighboring island ol 
Jamaica, and flourishes at an elevation of from fqur thousand to six 
thousand feet. The stems of 'the trees, only four years old, are already 
six inches in circumference, and they are about eleven feet in height. At 
the age of ten years they will have attained sufficient size to be cut 
down, and will spring up again from the roots without replanting. The 
British government seem to have considered this production a matter 
of national importance, and have carefully fostered it. 
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tTpon tSitee mountains many of the ve^etattfes and fruits of the teni- 
perate zone can be successfully cultiTated. iPotatoes, cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, celery, lettuce, and radishes werfe seen in perfection. In Port 
au Prince peaches were found, raised oti the neighboring mountains. 
Pine-apples grow luxuriantly in many parts of the island. In the valley 
of Cotanza, southwest of Saiitiago, at an elevatioU of 4,000 feet, wheat 
has been r&ised. 

As an e-\adence of the present undeveloped condition of Dominican 
agriculture, may be cited the fact that the commission during their ex- 
peditions through the interior of the island often met with beet sugar 
raised and refined in France ; butter and cheese imported from Deft- 
mark, and milk condensed in the United States, but seldom with simUar 
articles manufactured on the island. Even native indigo, ia common 
weed by the roadside, is supplanted by an adulterated foreign article. 
So far as known no agricultural implements of any value are used; not 
even a .plow was anywhere to be seen. 

The country is everywhere well adapted to the culture of tobacco. 
Almost every garden contains enough for the use of the family and it fur- 
nishes the principal article of export. There seems no reason why it 
should not equal the quality raised in Cuba, if equal skill and industry 
were applied. At present both are wanting. It is raised carelessly, cured 
imperfectly, packed roughly in ceroons of palm-leaf, and transported 
over mountains upon the backs of donkeys to the sea-board, where it is 
sold at about six cents per pound to foreign merchants and exported 
principally to Germany. 

Maize or Indian com is raised easily, but is of inferior quality, and 
does not flourish as in the United States. Three crops a year can 
be raised. The summer crop is said to be the best in quality. Only 
the winter crop was seen. The most valuable native gi'ain is a species 
of rice, which grows upon the uplands. It is darker and smaller than 
the rice of commerce, but of excellent quality, and it enters largely into 
the food of the.inhabitants. 

Tropical fruits are numerous and excellent. More than forty distinct 
species have been found growing wilS. Oranges, bananas, limes, 
citrons, pine-apples, mangoes, tatnarinds, guavas, melons, bread-fruit, 
&c., abound. With cheap and rapid communication, the markets of the 
United States could be supplied with these more perishable fruits in great 
quantities and at very low prices. At present they are unsaleable. 

Vegetables of many varieties are found at all seasons in the markets 
of the principal cities of Santo Domingo. They are tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, corn, peas, beans, lettuce, radishes, kidney beans, squashes, egg 
plants, peppers, &c. ; also yams, cassava, plantains, and many other 
products unknown in the north. 

Santo Domingo has always been noted for the comparative variety and 
abundance of its grasses, which add greatly to its agricultural capabili- 
ties. The "grama," as it is commonly called, a broad-leafed grass 
which takes root at every joint, grows abundantly and becomes thicker 
in proportion as it is cropped. A still more valuable grass called 
^^ grama del pais,''' or grass of the country, furnishes forage. The guinea 
grass, which has ptoved so precious in Jamaica, does weU. The prairie 
grass of the savannas is said not to bear close cropping, but gives place 
to others. To the abundance of these grasses is owing the preeminence 
of Santo Domingo over the adjacent islands in the raising of cattle. 
For centuries the neighboring agricultural colonies have depended upon 
the Spanish portion of thiB island for their supplies of horses, cattle, and 
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The vast savannas called Llanos on the eastern end of the island are 
intersected in all directions by belts of timber with a luxuriant under- 
growth. Traveling over these savannas at mid-day the Commission 
found what seemed to be a solitary prairie, with no signs of human hab- 
itation or animal life ; but as the sun declined there came out from the 
groves on all sides thousands of cattle, spreading themselves over the 
Ijlain. These cattle are in size a little less than a good grade in our own 
country. They are mostly of a tawny or Alderney color, well made up, 
and long horned. As their food is perennial and as they require no shelter 
in winter, the chief business of the herdsman is to brand and to count 
them. They can be bought for about a cent a pound on the hoof. Yast 
as are the herds on the eastern Llanos, they do not excel in number or 
quality those in other parts of the island ; but were they multiplied ten- 
fold they could not exhaust the abundant pasturage. In the more arid 
districts goats abound ; and in the forests swine thrive in great numbers. 
Sheep are now very few. Poultry is plentiful. Flocks of wild guinea 
fowls may be seen in many parts of the island. 

For traveling and transportation, horses are genrwally used. They 
are raised in great numbers. They are smaller than those common in 
our own country, but are strong and docile, of great endurance, and 
thrive upon a scanty subsistence. The great drawback to stock-raising 
has arisen from marauding expeditions duiing various insurrections and 
revolutions. Only the frequency of these has prevented an immense 
development of this branch of national wealth. 

One of the most remarkable agricultural features of Santo Domingo 
is the diversity of natural growths in different localities. This arises 
from differences of soil, humidity, and temperature. The landscapes of 
Maine and Louisiana scarcely diner more widely to the eye than do the 
lower portions of the adjoining valleys of the Yuna and the Yaqui, 
flowing respectively into the bays of Samaua and Manzanillo between 
the same ranges of mountains. The palms and plantains of the one 
bear little resemblance to the cactus and acacias of the other. The high 
mountain slopes and plateaus of the interior differ equally from both 
of these, and have a flora of their own. It is safe to predict that when 
culture and civilization have developed the various capabilities of each, 
these contrasts of climate and productions will be still more pronounced. 
This diversity wiU give rise to an active internal commerce, and will 
prove beneficial to the health, comfort, and material interests of the 
inhabitants. 

The commissioners expected to find an abundance of those insect and 
reptile pests which constitute such a serious drawback to comfort in 
most tropical countries ; but they were agreeably disappointed. Snakes 
seemed to be about as common as in the interior of our old States, but 
no venomous ones were heard of. Scorpions and tarantulas are found, 
but they are not common, and the eftects of their bite are seldom 
serious. The testimony of the heads of a thrifty New England family 
who had resided in the neighborhood of Samana Bay nearly two years, 
was to the effect that there was as little diflculty in keeping a house 
clear from troublesome insects as in our northern States. 

PKODUCTS OP THE FOBESTS. 

The most striking characteristic of Santo Domingo, at first sight, is 
the wonderful luxuriance of its forests. In many parts, and especially 
in the neighborhood of the bay of Samana, although there are abrupt 
ridges, perpendicular cf^^%^§§ ^y%cmsoM^^' '''' ^^''"^ '''"''^^ '''™ ^^ 
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seen. All are hidden by a mass of strong vegetation. But on close 
observation another, and not less striking characteristic, is revealed — 
an astonishing variety in forest products. The cause of this variety 
is to be found, doubtless, in the great difference in elevation of the 
surface, exposvire, and character of soil. Near the coast various spe- 
cies of palm are abundant and very valuable in constructing such 
houses as have been generally found.best suited to the climate. 

On the mountain slopes, at different heights, grow in abundance both 
the choicest cabinet woodSj as mahogany, satin-wood, &c., and a great 
variety of timber especially valuable in house-building and ship- building. 
TherobM, or Dominican oak, and a hard pitch-pine were found in abun- 
dance in various parts of the country. In the more dry districts flourish 
several valuable woods, the best known of which, perhaps, is the lignum- 
vitas, of which the quantity is very great. There is also an apparently in- 
exhaustible supply of the most valuable woods which enter into manufac- 
tures, or which have medical value, as logwood, fustic, aloes', &c. Great 
-as are the quantities of the woods that have been already cut, there 
remains an abundance. The mahogany trees have been cut off to a 
some extent along the coast and the navigable streams where they were 
accessible ; but in the interior, where the simple methods of transporta- 
tion in use were insufficient, wide forests still untouched await the con- 
struction of roads to render them available. In various places the com- 
missioners saw houses constructed chiefly of mahogany. The want of 
roads has prevented any approach to an exhaustion of the products of 
the forest. A striking proof of this was noted by those who crossed the 
island. Within thirty miles of the principal northern seaport were fre- 
quently seen large logs of mahogany of the best qualities, evidently left 
to decay by the roadside for lack of means of transportation. The, main 
transportation of these woods noted in these expeditions was by means 
of panniers slung upon the backs of horses and mules. Hence only 
small pieces could be brought out. Notwithstanding the abundance of 
valuable timber, no saw-mill was found in the country. The details of 
forest products and botanical distribution will be found in the special 
accompanying reports. 

PISHEKIES. 

The fisheries, once flourishing, have, during these latter years, fallen 
into neglect. At an earlier period in the history of the island more atten- 
tion was paid to the marine resources, and the tunny fishery was carried 
on around all the shores of the island, supplying the home want for salt 
fish, and allowing an export to the other colonies. This fishing is now 
discontinued, although great schools of fish are still abundant on the 
southern shore. The efforts of fishermen are confined to meagerly sup- 
plying the markets of the seaports, and their produce is brought in on 
two days in the week, although both the surrounding seas and the 
rivers of the island are well stocked with fishes of many kinds. The 
black-fish, or the grampus— a small member of the whale family— is 
somewhat abundant on the northern shore, where several score are 
caught every year, and their blubber tried down for oil. The turtle, 
both the green edible species and the hawk's-bUl, whose chief com- 
mercial value is in its shell, are abundant in the deep sea a few miles 
from land, quite around the island. Both are caught in moderate 
quantities. Several varieties of shellfish are brought into the market 
.in limited amount. A small oyster is very abundant in certain locali- 
ties, growing attached to the mangrove bushes. They are eaten by the 
natives, but are not sg)/p)^^l^fj,^^(5ff^er of more northern lati- 
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tudes. While aij enumeratiou of the sea and river animals of the island, 
known to naturalists, would show a large number of kinds of great im- 
portance for food, little can be told of their distribution or abundance- 
The prostrate condition of industry is as marked in the neglect of the 
fisheries as in the decay of agriculture. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 

The testimony of witnesses, the observation of the commissioners, 
and the reports of special investigations, show that it is generally a 
healthy country. Immigrants easily become accustomed to the climate. 
On the coast, where hot weather prevails, care must be taken. Individ- 
uals from the Northern States now residing on the coast, and engaged in 
cultivating plantations there, say they can labor with their own hands, 
and that white men may work there under certain regulations as safely 
as in the United States. The interior of the island consists chiefly of 
elevated land. The mountain slopes and valleys, overlooked or sur- 
rounded by lofty ridges, are comparatively cool, and are favorable to 
northern constitutions. Within a few hours' ride inland, farms were 
visited, where the temperature, cooled by the neighboring peaks, was 
bracing, and in the same fields could be seen growing cabbages and ba- 
nanas, potatoes, and plantains, Indian corn and sugar-cane, &c. Ef- 
fective labor can be prosecuted by white men in such regions, and general 
good health maintained. The process of acclimation to strangers com- 
ing in was so slight as to be scarcely an inconvenience. It may be said, 
generally, that this process presents no greater obstacle to immigration 
than does the similar process in several of our new States. 

The physical configuration of the island Is such that a decided differ- 
ence exists between its eastern and western ends in regard to health. 
In the eastern or windward portion of the island, occupied by the 
Dominican Republic, the principal mountain chains run in lines ap- 
proaching an east and west direction. The valleys between them are 
therefore swept during the greater portion of the year by the trade 
winds which" in that latitude come from directions east and northeast. 
These valleys are thus constantly suijplied with pure air from the sea, 
and malarious influences are rapidly dissipated. On the other hand, 
the west end of the island occupied by Hayti is walled in on its eastern 
or leeward side by chains of high mountains running in irregular curves 
from north to south. It would appear that t^ese act, to some extent, as 
barriers to the trade-winds, and to this fact coupled with the influence 
of neighboring marshes and mangrove swamps it is due, in great measure, 
that Port au Prince and the country about it have so bad reputation in 
regard to health. 

As to the large towns, there can be no doubt that the want at present 
of any practical application of sanitary knowledge causes them to i-ank 
far lower in regard to health than they otherwise would. Among the 
leading historical events connected with the islands of Hayti and San 
Domingo, which have stamped themselves upon the public mind, are 
the dreadful epidemics, principally yellow fever, which ravaged the 
English, the French, and the Spanish armies successively landed upon 
the coast. The victims were Europeans, and their sad fate interested 
millions, so that in the public mind Santo Domingo and yellow fever 
became almost synonymous. It is a matter of history that the mosb 
fatal of these, that of the French at the beginning of this century, con- 
ducted its operations mainly in the Haytian part of the island. The 
English expedition to Santo Domingo, which is sometimes referred to, so 
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far as can be ascertained was not attended by any greater loss of life from 
disease than might have been expected with the imperfect sanitary 
regulations of military forces which have existed down to a very recent 
period. The losses of the Spanish army from illness were largely due 
to the utter lack of sanitary care, and the commissioners are satisfied 
that those losses have been enormously exaggerated. The commis- 
sioners have given special attention to the matter of health ; and besides 
getting information from other quarters, they have charged two medical 
gentlemen to report specially upon it, and their reports are appended. 
Their conclusion is this : 

The popular idea that the Dominican territory is particularly un- 
healthy, and that persons visiting it are peculiarly liable to yellow fever, 
is entirely erroneous. The average general health and longevity is 
quite equal to and probably grsater than that of the United States, as a 
whole. Immigrants are not liable to any more disturbance of general 
health in the process of acclimation than are persons who pass from the 
old to the new States of the United States, and, saving upon the sea-coast, 
the process is so gentle as to escape notice. Taking the year through, 
as much agricultural work can be done without affecting health as can 
be done in our Middle and Western States, and with greater results. 
Persons in all circumstances can here, by selecting their locality, 
fenjoy a delicious climate and abundance of fruit, with far less liability to 
diseases of the lungs, to scarlet fevers, and other fearful epidemics, and 
without any liability to yellow fever. The commission, its attaches, and 
the gentleman of the press numbered thirty-two. The officers and crew oi 
the ii-igate numbered four hundred and ninety-six. This company of 
five hundred and twenty-eight sojourned in the harbors (supposed to be 
the most unhealthy parts of the country) or in the interior of the island 
about two months. Few, if any, had been acclimated ; nevertheless 
there was but one case of mortal disease, and that from causes uncon- 
nected with climate; there was no case of malignant fever, and noneol 
severe sickness among them. The steamer Nantasket, with its full 
complement of officers and seamen has been in the harbors of the island 
for about fifteen months, and has not had a single case of yellow fever. 

EAETHQUAJKBS AND HURRICANES. 

In 1842 there was a severe earthquake, which did considerable dam- 
age in some portions of the island. Several similar shocks had pre- 
viously occurred in the course of three and a half centuries. Since that 
time none has been experienced which, according to the accounts of the 
people, did any serious damage to life and property. Almost every year 
very slight shocks occur, so inconsiderable that scarce one in a dozen of 
the inhabitants is aware of them. 

About the time of the autumnal equinox hurricanes are not unfre- 
quent, and are sometimes attended with damage, especially to shipping 
aZong the coast, and even to trees and crops on land. 

RIVERS. 

There are several rivers, as the Yuua, Yaqui, and Ozama, which, dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, can be navigated by vessels of- light 
draught to a considerable distance into the interior. At present they 
simply afford facilities for floating down the timber which grows within 
easy distance of their banks. 
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BAYS AND HARBOKS. 

The territory of the Dominican, Eepublic is indented with numerous 
harbors, generally accessible only to vessels of light draught. Th§ three 
great bays of Samana, Ocoa, and Manzanillo admit vessels of the largest 
draught, and are important as outlets of the commerce of the country 
surrounding them, especially the bay of Manzanillo, which lies at the ' 
entrance of the great valley of the Yaqui, but neither of the two last 
named has any great importance in a military point of view. 

THE BAY OF SAMANA. 

The bay of Samana, however, deserves more careful attention, as on 
many accounts the most important in the West Indies. It is at the 
northeastern extremity of the island ; is thirty miles long by about ten 
miles broad, and is sufficiently commodious for the largest fleets. It 
is well protected from the winds, especially those of the northeast, by 
the mountains of tlje peninsula;. Its entrance presents no obstacle to 
ships of the largest draught, is narrower than that of the harbor of 
St. Thomas, but is the more easily fortified on that account. As shown 
by General McClellan in his report on this bay, very simple fortifica- 
tions at the entrance of the harbor, and at Port Jackson, on the north 
shore, would guard it thoroughly. Its situation gives it easy command 
of the Mona Passage, the most important eastern avenue to the Gulf of 
Mexico, whose importance will be immensely enhanced should any new 
passage be opened to the world's commerce through the Isthmus of 
Pa,rien. To any -power having occasion to maintain a fleet in the West 
Indies, and especially to the United States, as having vast inter- 
ests to protect in the Gulf of Mexico, the value of the position as a 
coaling station can hardly be overrated. Under a secure and 
liberal government a city would grow up at some point on this bay which 
would be one of the great commercial centers of the West Indies. 
Its value to the coasting trade is enhanced by the fact that what is 
commonly called the peninsula is in reality an island, as there is a 
passage, which could easily be made available for ships of moderate 
size, from the west end of the bay to the north sea-coast. The testi- 
mony shows that a few citizens of the United States have acquired 
the right to a considerable part of the water front of the village of 
Santa Barbara, which is one of the numerous harbors on this exten- 
sive bay, and has heretofore attracted the most attention. The portion 
so acquired forms but a small part of the space which would be needed 
and occupied by a great commercial city, even if that city should finally 
grow up at this particular point. 

The country adjacent to the Bay of Samana is exceedingly fertile. 
Former reports of coal in its immediate neighborhood are not confirmed 
by the geologists attached to the expedition ; but the richness of the 
surrounding country in all other respects has never, so far as known, 
been overestimated. All accounts agree also as to its salubrity. This 
bay derives an additional importance as the natural outlet of the eastern 
slope of the great plain called La Vega Eeal, which is the richest part of 
(he island, and possesses every element of agricultural wealth and valu- 
able mineral resources. The chief city, Santiago, is, as regards inland 
trade, the most important in the republic, and in its neighborhood are 
several towns of little less importance. The inland communications 
from the bay of Samana would be easy. The Yuna Eiver could be 
navigated for a considerable distance by steamers of light draught ; 
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and a railroad along that valley would have in its favor the absence of 
heavy grades and large rivers, and the presence of an unlimited supply, 
along a great part of it, of the best timber for ties. 

The commissioners were notified while investigating matters at the 
capital of the Dominican Eepublic, that although, the Government of 
the United States had not relinquished possession of the bay of Sa- 
mana, but had constantly enjoyed the use and occupation thereof as a 
naval station, the rent due was in default for more than one year. 

' PUBLIC DEBT. 

The commissioners made a careful and prolonged investigation into 
the important subject of the indebtedness of the Dominican Eepublic, 
collecting all the information that could be communicated by the ofi&- 
cials whose special duty it was to know eviery detail af the finances and 
the liabilities of the government, all that could be obtained from the 
records in the public offices, from thfe statements of claimants of every 
kind who could be heard of and found, and from the explanations of the 
President and his chief officers in regard to the whole and eacb item 
thereof. They also received from the senate a list of claims and their 
respective amounts pending before that body, which is appended. The 
following summary statement exhibits briefly the result of those in- 
quiries as to "the debt of the government, and its obligations, 
whether funded and ascertained and admitted, or unadjusted and under 
discussion." A schedule of items in detail, with remarks, will be found 
among the accompanying documents. 

The receipts of the last three years have been mostly used for previous 
war debts, and for the canceling of outstanding paper' money. The lat- 
ter, which originally amounted to the sum of $2,628,300, left in circula- 
tion by Oabral, has been nearly all redeemed by customs receipts, as 
was also the amount of $243,070 in Spanish' war bonds. 

I. The salaries due amount to $600, 000 00 

II. Bonds, treasury notes, &c. : 

1. Spanisb war bonds, amount issued $324, 160 00 

Amount canceled 243, 070 00 

Amount outstanding 81, 090 00 

2. Treasury notes, nominal balance in cir- 
culation,. $147,575 18, at price fixed by sen- 
atorial decree, 400 for one dollar, (silver,) 

gives really 368 93f 

3. Notes of credit, (new paper money,) nomi- 
nal balance out of comptroller's office, 
$88,832 30, at 30 for one silver dollar .... 2, 961 07 

4. Obligations of present administration, is- 
sued by comptroller 9, 761 36 

5. Obligations of present adminstration, is- 
sued by comptroller, at 6 per cent 1, 153 00 

Total of bonds, treasury notes, etc 95 334 ggs 

III. Sundry debts and loans due towns and individuals 49* 443 02I 
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DBFEEEBD DEBT. 

IV. "Valles" and obligations of Cabral's administra- 
tion unpaid, because of doubtful origin, the gross 

amount of which is $221, 845 77 

Note. — This debt is now in process of consolidation, 

and may be reduced to less than one-third, of its 

nominal suiji. 

V. Notes of national bank, countersigned by general 

treasurer 4, 130 00 

VI. Sundry loans, bearing interest, (back interest not 

included) 293, 511 23 

VII. Loan without interest, (subject to rebate for ad- 
vances) 20, 223 20 

VIII. Debt of 1859 : 

Amount not known, because it is not known whether 
any was redeemed during Spanish administration. 
It cannot exceed $50,000 or $60,000, reckoned at. . . 50, 000 00 

Total debt 1, 334, 487 59^; 

IX. Pending claims : 

Of Jesurun & Son, claim before senate, 

for loan of $100,000, in 1857, contested 

since and now under consideration by 

the chamber of accounts 100, 000 00 

Of Jesurun & Son, for hire 6f schooner 

Amelia, in 1857, less than 10, 000 00 

Of Eofman & Loweenthal and others 14, 000 00 

Of General Baez, for spoliations 70 000 00 

Of W. L. Cazneau, for spoliations in 1863 . 10, 000 00 

Total 204, 000 00 

X. Of J. C. Castillanos, francs 131,719 40. 
Of A. Postel, francs 5,007. 

Total of debt and claims 1, 538, 487 59^ 

And in francs 136, 719 40, or total in dollars about. . 1, 565, 831 59| 



Recapitulation. 

Item first^unpaid salaries. $600, 000 00 

Item second — bonds and treasury notes 95, 334 36f 

Item third— debts and loans 49, 443 02^ 

Item fourth— obligations of Oabral 221, 845 77 

Item fifth — national bank-notes, countersigned $4. 130 00 

Item sixth — interest-bearing loans 293, 511 23 

Item seventh — loan without interest 20, 223 20 

Item eighth— debt of 1859 50, 000 00 

Item ninth — pending claims 204, 000 00 

Item tenth— pending claims, (in francs 136,719 40,) or 27, 344 00 

Sum-total of debt and claims 1, 565, 831 59^ 
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The following statement of tlie receipts for 1870 is liere j)resented, iu 
order to give as far as possible a complete view of the financial condi- 
tion of the Dominican Eepublic. 

EiSUWC^ OF THE mCOlMB OP THE. GOVEIiNMENT FOR 1870. 

1. Customs, receipts. 

Tonnage $27, 206 60 

Entrance fees 1, 4G9 95 

Light-houses • 679 01 

Anchorage 1, 469 95 

Pilotage 1, 429 27 

Lighterage 216 00 

Interpreter 614 20J 

Signal-men 594 16| 

Quarantine •. 430 16| 

Wharfage 6, 793 38 

Eecargo, municipal 1, 105 36J 

Eecargo for steamer 5, 886 14 

Water 241 00 

Import dues 601, 393 64^ 

Export dues 71, 419 20| 

Coast fees 7, 511 1 1 

Deposits 132 43 

Additional entrance fees 14 00 

$728, 605 58| 

2. Direct and indirect taxes. 

Eegistry and mortgages $2,147 06J 

Licenses 12, 721 86g 

Stamped paper 18, 574 50 

Postage stamps 1, 083 69 

Postal income 929 42g 

35, 466 55 

3. Public property. 
Sales and rents 150 00 

4. Sundries. 
Sundries 8, 462 62^ 

Total , 772, 684 75^^ 



The commissioners believe that the statement of the public debt 
given above includes all the indebtedness or obligations for which the 
Dominican Eepublic is in any degree liable, as well that which it con- 
siders valid and binding as that which it regards as unfounded or over- 
stated by the claimants. Throughout the inquiry it was urged upon the 
Dominican authorities that every claim known to exist, of whatever 
character, should be exhibited to the commission, whose object was 
not to determine the precise amount that was justly due and binding' 
but to get at the bottom and find the utmost limit of their obligations' 
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setting forth everything for which the government could, under any 
circumstances, be made liable. The above account contains much that 
the Dominican government believes to be partly or wholly groundless 
and some which, upon inspection, will appear questionable. ' 

There was brought to the notice of the commission a claim of 
Messrs. Jesurun & Son, of Cura9oa for upward of $500,000 for money 
advanced to the Dominican government, with interest, this being the 
same loan of $100,000 in 1857 mentioned in the preceding list of 
" pending claims " by the same parties. On being asked if he had any 
statement or explanation to make regarding it, Mr. Jesurun, who sub- 
mitted the claim, declined to make any. This claim has been already 
. for a considerable time before the Dominican government, which refuses 
to consider more of it than the amount named in the foregoing list, and of 
that it is beMeved that but a small part will be allowed. The debt was in- 
curred, for arms andj)rovisions in time of war, when the property fur- 
nished was estimated at $100,000, on which compound interest at 18 
per cent, was to be allowed. It is claimed by the Dominican government 
that soon after the original contract was made that government turned 
over to these claimants a ship and cwgo valued at $70,000, and that sub- 
sequently other payments were made, -which, taken together, reduce 
the amount to a sum much below that named in the foregoing list. The 
claim is now pending before the Dominican senate and undetermined. 

Among the pending claims is one of President Baez for destruction 
of property. It is allfeged by the claimant that the Spanish government 
recognized this claim as valid, and ordered an examination to fix the 
amount; but the commission cannot understand how tMs claim could 
be valid against the Dominican government. Another claim for dam- 
ages amouating to $10,000, made by W. L. Cazneau, seems to be of 
a similar nature. 

A question has been raised in our own country whether the govern- 
ment and people of the Dominican Bepublic, having once been under 
the rule of the Haytians, might not be liable for a portion of the indem- 
nity exacted by France from, Hayti for the estates of French families 
who had been driven out of the island, and their property confiscated 
by the Haytians during the revolution of 1791. The commission made 
inquiries on this subject of the Dominican government, and also in 
Hayti, and they could not learn that the Haytian government had ever 
made this claim upon the Dominican Hepublic, and they think that if 
made it would be wholly without foundation. By the so-called treaty 
of 1825, which was not a treaty at all, but in form and in fact a " royal 
ordinance," issued by the King of France, and forced upon the Haytians 
by arms, the payment of one hundred and fifty millions of francs was im- 
posed " to indemnify such former planiters as may claim indemnity," which 
imposition, in the express language ofthe ordinance, was upon "the pres- 
ent inhabitants of the French portion of Santo Domingo ;" and upon these 
conditions independence was granted " to the inhabitants of the French 
portion of the island of Santo Domingo." It was a burden imposed 
upon the people of the French, or Haytian part of the island, for depre- 
dations committed by them upon French subjects in that part of the 
island — depredations with which the Dominican people had no more to 
do than had the people of the United States. The fact that the people 
of the Dominican or Spanish part of the island were, subsequently, for 
a few years, ruled by the same government as that which ruled the 
Haytians, did not render them " inhabitants of the French portion of 
the island of Santo Domingo," nor liable for burdens imposed on those 
inhabitants for their own acts. 
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TREATIES "WITH OTHBE POAVEES. 

The commissioners were informed by the Dominican authorities that 
the present administration of the government has not had diplomatic 
representatives, or made treaties «r engagements with any other gov- 
ernments except the United States. An .enumeration of the treaties 
made during the previous history of the republic, with France, Great 
Britain, and other powers, will be found in Ex. Doc. 17, 41st Cong., 2d 
sess. They are mostly treaties of navigation and commerce, and con- 
tain no unusual provision requiring notice here. 

BOUND AKIES. 

The only dividing line between the Dominican Eepublic and an adjoia- 
ing nation is the boundary between it and the republic of Hayti ; a line 
carefully surveyed and marked by monuments nearly a hundred years ago, 
described and established by the treaty of 1777, repeatedly reafQrmed 
in subsequent treaties, all of which refer to it as the undisputed bound- 
ary. It is deeply imbedded in the history of the island. It marks the 
separation of different languages, different national traditions and char- 
acteristics, different modes of holding and surveying the soil, different 
peoples. 

In 1821, the people of what is now the Dominican Eepublic threw off 
the Spanish yoke and proclaimed a republic. At this time the boundary 
was undisputed, and the republic included all the Spanish part of the 
island, or, in other words, all east of the line of 1777. 

In 1822, the Haytian President, Boyer, acquired possession of the 
whole island, and it remained under one government until the revolu- 
tion of 1844 resulted in the expulsion of the Haytian rulers, and the rees- 
tablishment of the independence of the Dominican Eepublic throughout 
all the Dominican or Spanish-speaking portion of the island, except a 
few interior valleys on the Dominican side of the line, in some of which 
there has been an almost constant struggle since that time ; the Haytian 
and Dominican forces alternately occupying the disputed territory. Of 
this disputed territory, the Haytians have held in practically constant 
control the towns of San Eafael, San Miguel, and Las Caobas. The 
Banica Valley, east of these, with Banica as its principal town, and the 
Neyba district to the south, have been alternately overrun by both 
governments. The attention of the commission had been drawn to a 
map, issued by private parties in our own country, claiming to be based 
on a Haytian report made on this subject in President Geffrard's time. 
The boundary given in this extends from a point just east of Monte 
Cristi, on the north shore of the island, in a nearly north and south 
line, to a point on the south shore nearly opposite the island of Alta 
Vela. 

Whether the commission be right or wrong in judging that any in- 
fringement on the Dominican country has been based on usurpation, 
and is therefore null, the claim to any such line as that above indicated 
must seem preposterous to any one at all conversant with Dominican 
or Haytian affairs. The town of Monte Cristi, which by that map 
should be under Haytian control, was, at the recent vi^it of a member 
of the commission, found to be inhabited by a Spanish-speaking people 
with Dominican authorities, and no one seemed to be at all aware that 
it had been claimed since 1844 by any other government than the 
Dominican. As to the Banica Valley and the ISfeyba district thus 
claimed, the people are Dominicans, and, by all that could be learned 
have never considered m/^||lm<f}er^ig^@ 
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The commissioners made inquiries regarding the foundations for 
Haytian claims outside the line of 1777, both of intelligent persons liv- 
ing in Hayti, and of the Haytian Ex-President GefErard, now an exile 
residing in Jamaica, and from neither source could they obtain any 
direct or presumptive evidence for the Haytian title, nor could they 
learn of anything which could be construed ihto an acknowledgment 
of it by any Dominican government. The commissioners were informed 
by the Dominican authorities that the Haytian government had more 
than once offered to purchase the territory in dispute; but this the in- 
habitants of Hayti above mentioned deny. 

The only claim to this district which the Haytian government could 
urge would be based on an occupation, by Haytians, of a portion of 
the Dominican Eepublic, whose government had not yet Ijjfen able to 
oust them by force. 

The extent of Dominican territory, within the old boundary of 1777, 
is found by a new and careful computation, made under the direction 
of the commissioners, to be 22,212 square miles. The portion of this 
already referred to as having been mainly in Haytian occuijancy has an 
extent of about 1,000 square miles. 

GRANTS AND CONCESSIONS. 

The commission, as directed by the resolution of Congress, made 
diligent inquiry to ascertain " what proportion of tile territory is covered 
by foreign claimants, or by grants and concessions, and generally what 
concessions and franchises have been granted, with the names of the 
respective grantees." The following list, condensed from an official 
statement furnished by the Dominican secretary of state, which will be 
found in the accompanying documents, and confirmed by the testimony, 
gives an answer to this inquiry. 

A grant to J. W. Pabens, or a company organized for the purpose, 
dated July 3, 1868, of a portion of the public lands, on condition of 
making a geological survey. This is a contract authorizing Fabens, by 
himself, or any company organized for the purpose, to make a general 
geological examination and survey of all the provinces and districts, at 
the expense of said companv; reports to be made every three months, 
as the survey progresses, to the Dominican government, to enable it to 
offer for sale the mineral and agricultural lands of the localities ex- 
amined; also an annual report; said company to receive one-fifth of the _ 
public lands so surveyed, excepting coal lands, to be set apart as the quar-" 
terly reports are rendered. This survey is now in progress. The par- 
ties owning the franchise and paying the expense are chiefly New York 
capitalists. The testimony of the geologist in charge of the survey, 
Professor Gabb, giving details on this subject, and his annual reports, 
are herewith submitted, together with a copy of the original contract 
or grant. 

A grant to E. M. Punkhouser, of New York, October 7, 1868, for a 
line of mail steamers between New York and New Orleans, and the 
Dominican Eepublic, with a provision that five per cent, of the import 
and export dues on all merchandise carried by said line be allowed to 
the owners of the steamers. This line is now run by Spoffbrd Brothers, 
of New York. 

A grant to Ed. H. Hartmont to take guano from the island of Alta 
"Vela in consideration of loan of May, 1868. 

A grant to Fred. H. Fisher, of New York, September 9, 18(39, for 
building a railroad frem Santiago to Yuna Eiver, or Samana Peninsula, 
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T6 iPelii MoQteoatim, August 3, 1867, renewed and extended April 5, 
IS^TO, to Sllumacher and Angenasni for railroad from Ozama Eiver to San 
CMStpbal. 

To Julian Grangerard, June 3, 1870, for building a railroad from Azua 
to Las Oaobas. 

To Levi Guilatno, November 4, 1870, for constructing telegrapb lines 
uecessary in the republic. 

To Carlos Baez, May 18, 1870, for rent of salt-works at Bani. 

To Teilesforo Volta, for salt-works at Beata Island. 

To W. L. Cazneau, May 28, 1866, to introduce immigrants and estab- 
lish colonies. (Void.) 

To Davis Hatch, September 27, 1866, for working rock-salt mines of 
iSTeyba, an%TDuilding railroad thereto, from shore at Barahona. (Void.) 

To P. A, Delgardo, to take guano from Alta Vela. (Void.) 

To E. H. Hartmont, February 1, 1869, for building railroad from 
Monte Cristi to Santiago and Tuna river ; donation of lands bordering 
the road to be made by special grant. (Void.) 

To Edward Prime and Edward P. ^ollister, July 4, 1869, extended 
September 2, 1869, to establish a national bank. (Void.) 

To E. H. Hartmont, to work Samana coal mines, in case loan of 
£420,000 should be effected. (Void,) 

To Industrial and Progressive Company, November 5, 1866, to work 
copper mine at El C,obre, San Cristobal. 

To W. L. Cazneau, January 18, 1867, copper mine at Monte Mateo, 
San Cristobal. 

To the same, July 12, 1869, copper mine at Mano Matuey, and at 
Loma de la Boca de Diamarte, San Cristobal, (the last three consoli- 
dated under law of August 10, 1870.) 

To Cambiaso & Co., October 24, 1867, copper mine at Boca de Cuajo, 
Upper Haina, S^n Cristobal. 

To San Domingo Company, (Geological Survey Company) February 
25, 1870, the mining circuit Buenaventura, Upper Haina, San Cristobal, 
by virtue of geological survey, to be modified to conform to geological 
contract. 

To Felix Montecatini, March 19, 1867, mining district in Cuajo, San 
Cristobal, (void.) Eenewed to Shumacher & Angenard July 28, 1870. 

To San Domingo Company, September 16, 1870, mining district of 
Camu. 

The Dominican government has made no grant or concession of land 
to any foreign government or nation except the United States. To the 
grants to foreigners by the government above enumerated must be 
added some by municipalities. Of these the only ones which seem to 
the commission to require notice here are those to certain parties, citi- 
zens of the United States, of lands and lots in the village of Santa'Bar- 
bara, on the bay of Samana, granted by the authorities of that town 
from its property as follows : 

To J. P. O'SuUivan, December 1, 1868, of 930 feet fronting on the 
harbor, and extending back several hundred feet, varjing in depth in dif- 
ferent parts, at $62 per annum rent for twenty-one years ; also 84 feet and 
90 feet, to the same, at $4 rent for each; December 11, 1869 these leases 
are mad,e perpetual, provided there be no law to prevent the same 

To J. W. Fabens, December 11, 1869, of 1,683 feet fronting on the har- 
bor, in perpetuity, at fll2 per annum. These grants cover a large part 
of the unoccupied available front of the harbor. There was also a lease 
by the municipal government of the city of Santo Domingo, of a Avharf 
front of limited extent and importance, to W. L. Cazneau. 
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The commissioners were not unmindful of various rumors whicli had 
been circulated on divers occasions, that concessions or grants of land 
were made to officials of the Government of the United States when the 
treaty of annexation was negotiated in 1869. Ko pains were spared to 
ascertain the exact truth oh this subject. In addition to an examination 
of all grants from the government of the republic, the commission fur- 
ther carried their researches to all municipal grants by the town of 
Samana, where rumor had located the supposed grants. . The officers of 
the municipality and the records were carefully examined. Inquiry was 
also made of the authorities of the city of Santo Domingo. After this 
investigation the commission can declare, without hesitation, that there 
was no particle of evidence or color of evidence for these charges. 

In order to be assured that the treaty furnished to us was a true and 
full copy of the original in the archives of the Dominican government, they 
thought it important to examine the original carefully and to determine 
whether either the treaty of annexation or the Samana lease contained 
any concession or grant or secret clause favoring any United States 
official. This they did in the presence of the President and his cabinet, 
in the formal manner which wfll be found set out at length in their jour- 
nal of date Eebruaty 18, 1871. It was ascertained that no such clause 
was contained in the treaty or lease. They received, also, the solemn as- 
surance of the President and his cabinet, as will be found in their journal 
of the same date, that no such grant or concession was made in any way 
in connection with the negotiation or preparation of the treaty. 

TERMS OF ANNEXATION DBSIKBD. 

The terms and conditions on which the Dominican government and 
people desire to be annexed are expressed in the treaty negotiated in 
1869, which provided for the annexation of that republic to the United 
States as a territory. In discussing this s-ubject the President and his 
cabinet manifested a liberal and accommodating spirit. He said : '^ We 
are willing to stand by that treaty, but we do not insist upon any par- 
ticular provision in it. It was drawn up by your own Government. By 
it we give you everything we have except the public lands. If we were 
asked what change in the treaty we desired, we would answer this : 
When that treaty was negotiated we expected that this government 
would speedily be turned over to the United States, and so we provided 
that the annual rent of Samana Bay, which we supposed would only 
have to be paid for a short time, should be deducted from the million 
and a half to be paid to the Dominican Eepublic. But a long and 
harassing delay has compelled us to carry on this government without 
pay and through many difficulties for nearly two years longer, and now 
would it not be right and fair to allow' that rent to be paid for this 
period of delay without deducting it? We do not insist upon this as a 
condition precedent, but refer it to the sense of justice and the magna- 
nimity of the American people." 

At the suggestion of the commission the Dominican government 
was willing to modify the treaty so as to devote one-fifth of the public 
lands to the establishment and maintenance of common schools in the 
territory, provided the United States appropriate three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land to establish a college or colleges for instruction in 
agriculture, mining, engineering, and kindred subjects. . -, ■ , i 

The commissioners earnestly believe that if annexation is decided 
upon, nothing could contribute more than the establishment of the 
institutions contemplated in this article in the treaty to insure the suc- 
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cess of the great experiment by a rapid development of the resources 
of the country, and by making the coming geuerations in that country 
fully capable of discharging the duties of American citizenship. 

OP DOMINICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

Their attention having been called to certain declarations regarding 
the independence of the Dominican Eepublic and the attachment of the 
people thereto' those points were especially dwelt upon by the commis- 
sioners. As already stated, the question was frequently asked, " In case 
the independence of the Dominican Eepublic were possible, would you 
prefer it to annexation ?" The general answer was, " We would prefer 
independence, but independence is impossible." That this latter decla- 
ration is the result of a true insight into the condition of the country by 
those who know it best— that it is the only conclusion to which a 
thoughtful lover of that country can come— is made manifest by the 
following recapitulation of facts. 

Historically, the Dominican Eepublic has never maintained any real 
independence. With the exception of the very brief period after its 
first separation from Spain, it has never seen a day when its most bitter 
foe — the Haytian Eepublic — has not been in defiant possession of a val- 
uable portion of its territory. Worse than this, it has rarely seen the 
time when a number of semi-political, semi-military leaders were not 
ready, on the slightest provocation, to league with this bitter enemy, and 
to bring murder and pillage upon their country. 

Nor is that portion of the Dominican Eepublic not under Haytian 
control more than technically independent. It has been dependent upon 
the forbearance of Spain, whose strong islands lie near its northern and 
eastern coasts ; it has been dependent on the good- will of England, whose 
main possession in the West Indies lies but a short distance to the 
westward ; it has been dependent, not upon the lack of will, but the 
lack of means of every nest of plotters in any of the neighboring islands, 
for immunity against constant piracies and invasions ; it is dependent 
on the jealousies, the caprices, and the petty hates of chieftains, who have 
never hesitated to go through its territory with fire and sword at the 
promptings of any whim or grudge. Nor without intervention from 
some source can matters ever be better. All that the commissioners 
could learn showed that the succession of struggles has utterly dis- 
heartened the people, has made more and more hopeless any attempt to 
rescue any portion of its rightful territory from Hayti, and has rendered 
impossible any organization of the people itself strong enough to protect 
society from armed leaders of factions. 

There is but one chance for that republic ever to recover its inde- 
pendence — to become, after a proper period of probation, one of a union 
of states, the freedom and substantial independence of each being 
guaranteed by the strength of all. 

It is beyond the province of the commissioners, under the resolution 
of Congress, to recommend that such a course be adopted or abstained 
from. They simply state, as their belief, founded upon aU the observa- 
tions they could make, and of all the facts they could learn, that this 
is the only way in which Dominican independence can be secured, and 
that if it be judged best not to adopt that course, even the present 
shadow of independence will be taken away. The Dominican territory 
is one of the fairest and richest on earth. Unless some such means as 
above mentioned are resorted to, it is to lie exhausted and helpless until 
some strong nation shall seize it and hold it in colonial subjection 
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The commercial relations of the Dominican part of the island present 
one indication not to be passed without mention. The most important 
commerce of the island by far, the tobacco trade, is carried on mainly 
by Germans, and is with the principal seaport of the new German empire. 
To such an extent has this tendency developed itself that this trade is 
rapidly becoming a German monopoly. The commissioners found the 
number of German subjects in important business operations and 
agencies on the north side of the island to exceed those of any other 
foreign power, and their influence is extending steadily up. into the 
great central districts. 

RELATIONS OF SANTO DOMINGO TO FREE LABOR IN THE "WEST INDIES. 

The influence which Santo Domingo, under a stable government, 
would exercise upon the institution of slavery has not escaped attention. 
Geographically, it lies between the two last strongholds of slavery in 
North America — Cuba on the west and Porto Eico on the east. In the 
present impotency of its government it exercises little influence, but 
the inhabitants are earnestly opposed to slavery, and, under more favor- 
able circumstances, their moral influence would be felt in the neighbor- 
ing islands. It would be all on the side of freedom. Nor would that 
influence be merely moral. Commercial influences would work in the 
same direction. Santo Domingo is capable of supporting millions of 
people. Land is cljeap. In fertility it certainly equals, and probably 
surpasses, the neighboring islands ; and it is even better suited to the 
production of sugar and coffee. It could supply the entire market of 
the United States with these great West India staples. During the 
year above mentioned seventeen per cent, of all the imports of the United 
States were productions of slave labor. This trade is the main support 
which the slave system now has. With liberty, order, free labor, and 
the immigration which would be attracted by these, with a vast advan- 
tage in the West India trade arising from the fa-ct that any duties laid 
by the United States on West India productions for revenue would 
be a discrimination against slave products, and would- inure to the pro- 
tection of Dominican free labor, it is not too much to expect that Santo 
Domingo might be developed into a powerful State, which by the ine\'i- 
table laws of trade would make slave labor in the neighboring islands 
unprofitable, and by the spread of its ideas render the whole slave and 
caste system odious. 

HAYTI. 

The commissioners, of course, felt a deep interest in the experiment of 
self-government which the blacks are trying in Hayti. They certainly 
wished it aU success. They could not understand how any new and 
close relations between Santo Domingo and the United States could 
affect that experiment otherwise than favorably. They felt that it would 
be unjust to our Government to suppose that it contemplated any action 
injurious to it. They had too much faith in the virtue of our instittt- 
tions to doubt that the firm establishment of similar institutions in a 
neighboring land must act favorably upon republicanism and progress 
in Hayti. The only force to be exerted would be a moral one — the force 
of example. They knew of no valid claim which Hayti had against 
Santo Domingo, nor of any rights or interests which could be endangered 
by the extension of our institutions over the eastern end of the island.^ 

Nevertheless, they desired to give to the government and to intel- 
ligent citizens an opportunity of stating their views. Moreover, they 
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desired, in the most friendly spirit, to make the same observations and 
study of Hayti and its inhabitants as they had made of the Dominican 
Eepublic. 

They intimated to the President and his council their dispositions and 
desires. They stated even: that they should be glad to be put in the 
way of ascertaining what were the claims of Hayti upon Santo Domingo, 
and what were the views and wishes of the Haytian people with respect 
to any changes that might be brought about in the neighboring republic ; 
but they -received no encouragement to pursue their inquiries. 

They asked verbally and through our minister, in writing, for permis- 
sion to explore the interior of the island, but this- was met in a spirit 
equivalent to a refusal. They contented themselves, therefore, with 
taking such testimony and gathering such information ux^on matters 
bearing upon the question of annexation as they could without giving 
offense. 

In reviewing the whole field of their investigations, looking to the in- 
terests of both divisions of the island, they are firmly persuaded that 
the annexation of Santo Domingo to the United States would be bardly 
less beneficial to the Haytian than to the Dominican people. This ben- 
efit would arise, first, from the example which would doubtless be 
afforded of a well-regulated, orderly, and prosperous state — the great 
need of that part of the world, and which it has as yet never seen. A 
second, and more direct benefit, would arise from the equitable estab- 
lishment of a boundary line between the Frencb-speaking and the Span- 
ish-speaking nations upon that island, and its guarantee by a strong 
power. This would end the exhausting border warfare, which has been 
one of the greatest curses of Hayti as well as Santo Doniingo, and would 
enable both to devote their energies thenceforward to the education of 
their people and the development of their resources. 
Eespectfully submitted. 



The President op the United States. 



B. P. WADE. 
AND. D. WHITE. 
SAML. G. HOWE. 



The undersigned, attached to the commission of inquiry to Santo 
Domingo, authorized by a resolution of Congress approved January 12, 
1871, and appointed by the President of the United States, beg leave to 
submit, that they have earnestly endeavored to learn all facts and cir- 
cumstances concerning Santo Domingo which, in their judgment, bave 
any important bearing upon the question of the annexation of that 
country to the United States; that they have especially endeavored to 
ascertain the views and feelings of its people in respect to that measure; 
they have also availed themselves of the facilities afforded them to make 
themselves acquainted with the character, habits, manners, institutions, 
laws, and religion of the people of that country ; that in all they have 
seen and heard they have met with nothing inconsistent with the fore- 
going report as signed by Commissioners Benjamin F. Wade, Andrew 
D. White, and Samuel G-. Howe. They therefore desire to express their 
full and complete concurrence with the statements made and the con- 
clusions arrived at therein. 

ALLAN A. BURTON. 

FEEDERICK DOUGLASS. 
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JOURNAL OF THE COMMISSION. 

Be it remembered that on January 16, 1871, the members of the United 
States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo assembled at the Aster 
House, in the city of New York, and after an informal consultation, the 
Honorable Benjamin i\ Wade presiding, adjourned to meet on the next 
day aboard the United States steam-frigate Tennessee, Captain William 
G. Temple, United States Navy, commanding; and having met pursuant 
to adjournment, the prescribed oath was administered by Ben. K, 
Phelps, esq., a notary public, to the following-named gentlem'en, to wit : 
Commissioners Benjamin F. Wade, Andrew D. White, and Samuel G. 
Howe; Allan A. Burton, secretary to the commission; Frederick 
Douglass, assistant secretary; E. E. Hitt and John P. Foley, stenog- 
raphers, and Professor W. P. Blake. 

It was then resolved that the commission, with its attaches, proceed 
directly to the city of Santo Domingo, touching at Samana, if in the 
opinion of Captain Temple it should be deemed advisable. 

B. F. WADE. 

JanuAjkt 18, 1871. 

The commission met "aboard the Tennessee, twenty-four hours at sea,, 
all the commissioners being present. 

On motion of Mr. White, Mr. Wade was chosen president of the 
commission. 

Resolved, (on motion of Mr. Wade,) That of the two appropriations of 
$10,000 each for the expenses of this expedition, the chairman (Mr. 
Wade) be requested to draw, from time to time as it may be necessary, 
on the 810,000 last appropriated, Captain Temple being authorized to 
draw on the first. 

On motion of Mr. White, it is 

Resolved, That the title of this commission be '' The United States 
Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo." 

It is ordered that the secretary of the cojumissiou keep a journal of 
its proceedings. 

On motion of Mr. White, Charles E. Douglass is appointed messenger 
to the commission. 

The Secretary laid before the commission the following papers, which 
he is ordered to keep subject to its orders : 

I. The commissions of the commissioners and secretary, with their 
passports and letters of instruction. 

II. A copy of the joint resolution of Congress in relation to Santo 
Domingo, approved January 12, 1871. 

III. An autograph letter from the President of the United States to 
the President of the Dominican Eepublic. 

IV. A letter from the Secretary of State of the United States to the 
Secretary of Foreign Eelations of the Dominican Eepublic. 

V. A report from the Secretary oi' State on Santo Domingo. 

YI. A letter of instructions from the same to the diplomatic and con- 
sular officers of the United States on the island of Santo Domingo. 
VII. Eight passports in blank. 

It is ordered that the following letter and list be delivered to Captain 
Temple ; which was done by the secretary : 
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United States Steamek Tennessee, January 18, 1S71. 
, Sir : By order of the honorable the United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo 
Domingo, I beg to inclose the annexed list of gentlemen accompanying said commission 
and of those authorized to accompany it. The gentlemen on said list numbered i"™ 
one to twenty-two, inclusive, are at the expense of the United States Government. 1 he 
remainder, numbered from twenty-three to thirty-two, inclusive, are provided with 
passage. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALLAN A. BUKTON, -Sccretari/. 

Captain William G. Temple, 

Commanding United States Frigate Tennessee. 



1. Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, president of the commission. 

2. Hon. Andrew D. White, commissioner. 

3. Hon. Samuel G. Howe, commissioner. 

4. Hon. Allan A. Burton, secretary. 

5. Frederick Douglass, assistant secretary. 

6. General Franz Sigel. 

7. Major Henry P. Wade, secretary to Commissioner Wade. 

8. Professor T. F. Crane, seeretary to Commissioner White. 

9. Dr. H. B. Wheelwright, secretary to Commissioner Howe. 

10. E. R. Hitt, stenographer. 

11. John P. Foley, stenographer. 

12. C. Eebello, clerk to secretary. 

13. Professor W. P. Blake, geologist and mineralogist. 

14. Professor C. C. Parry, botanist. 

15. Dr. W. Newoomb, naturalist. 

16. A. R. Marvine, assistant geologist and mineralogist. 

17. E. Waller, assistant mineralogist and chemist. 

18. J. S. Adam, assistant mineralogist and chemist. 

19. Professor H. A. Ward, zoologist and paleontologist. 

20. C. Wright, botanist. 

21. H. Brummel, botanist. 

22. Charles E. Douglass, messenger. 

23. .J. E. Taylor, artist and draughtsman for " Frank Leslie." 

24. H. V. Boyuton, Associated Press and Cincinnati Gazette. 

25. H. J. Eamsdell, New York Tribune. 

26. ^Y. B. Philips, New York Herald. 

27. Yvf. H. Hurlbert, New York World. 

28. C. F. Hart, New York Standard. 

29. Arthur Shepherd, Washington Eepublican. 

30. E. Jacobs, Cincinnati Commercial. 

31. C. C. Fulton, Baltimore American. 

32. William McMichael, Philadelphia Ledger and North American. 

Adjourned. 

B. F. WADE. 

Samana Bat, Monday, January 23. 1871. 

Tlie commission met, all the members being present. 

On motion of Mr. White, Mr. Howe is requested to make out and 
submit for approval a plan of inquiry, taking as a basis for the same the 
resolution of Congress authorizing the appointment of the commission. 

It being found necessary for the Tennessee to coal in Saman^ Bay, it 
is, on motion of Mr. Howe, ordered that on reaching there a special 
messenger be sent by land to Santo Domingo City with a letter announc- 
ing to the Dominican government the approach of the commission to 
that capital. 

Besolved, (on motion of Mr. White,) That Professor W. P. Blake be 
requested to make up a party for mineralogical observations with special 
reference to the existence of coal in the vicinity of Samana Bay, said 
party to make such investigations as may be practicable while the Ten- 
niessee is coaling in said bay. 
' Adjourned. Digitized by Microsoft® B. P. WADE. 
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Samana Bay, Tuesday, January 24:, 1871. 
The commission met, the members all present. 

The following plan of inquiry was reported by Mr. Howe and approved, 
to wit: ' 

In the investigations vrtiich you are about to make in the interior of Santo Domingo 
m addition to such researciies as affect your specialty, you will oblige the commission 
by making the following inquiries : 

1. How large is the population ; and what is the comparative number of each race ? 

2. What IS their general physical condition, especially with reference to bodilv 
strength and capacity for labor? •' 

3. What is the condition of their dwellings, their mode of life, and means of subsist- 
ence? How far do they live in well-deiined families ? 

4. If living by agriculture, how much land is ordinarily cultivated, by what imple- 
ments, and with how much skill ? What are the domestic animals, and to what extent 
is the breeding of cattle carried on ? What other occupations? 

5. What are their religious advantages, including the number of churches and the 
communicants of each? 

G. What are the apparent means of instruction ? If there are schools, to what extent 
are they attended ? 

7. Is the land held by proprietors in large tracts, or divided to any extent among 
the owners in small tracts ? 

8. Please ask of all intelligent persons their opinions and wishes on the subject of 
annexation to the United States. 

9. Ask why, after the general demand for the reunion with Spain, they so soon, and 
so unanimously, sought to sever that connection ? 

10. Ask their views as to the union of the republics of Hayti and Dominica under 
one independent government. How far does the desire of annexation to a foreign 
power arise from fear of subjugation by Hayti ? 



Adjourned. 



B. F. WADE. 



Samana Bay, Wednesday, January 25, 1871. 

The commission met, all the members present. 

It is ordered that the following letter addressed by the commission 
to his excellency the secretary for foreign affairs of the Dominican 
Eepublic be sent Overland to the city of Santo Domingo, and Major H. 
P. Wade and Captain Conard were appointed to bear said letter, who 
immediately set out on their way. They were also furnished with a 
copy of the plan of investigation submitted by Mr. Howe on the 24th 
instant : 

United States STBAM-rKiGATE Tennessee, 

In the Bay of Samana, Bepublic of Dominioa, January 25, 1871. 

Sir : We have the honor to inform your excellency that in pursuance of a joint reso- 
lution of the Congress X)f the United States, approved January 12, 1871, we have been 
commissioned by the President of the United States to visit the island of Santo Domingo, 
and that while on our way to the capital of the Dominican Eepublio bearing an auto- 
graph letter from the President of the United States to his excellency the President 
of the Dominican Eepublio, it is found necessary that the steamer conveying us on our 
mission take in coal at the port of Samana. 

We expect, however, after a short delay, to proceed to the city of Santo Domingo, 
where we hope to have the honor to present in person the letter and resolution to 
which we have alluded. 

In the mean time, we beg to inclose for your excellency's information a copy of the 
resolution referred to. 

We have the honor to be, with perfect consideration, your excellency's obedient ser- 
vants, 



To the Sbceetaby for Foreign Affairs, ^c, fc, ^c. 
Adjourned. 
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Samana Bay, Thursday, January 26, 1871. 

The commissiou met, all the members present. 

Oil motion of Mr. White, 

Besolved, That Dr. W, ISTewcomb be requested to examine and report to 
the commission regarding the several sources of disease, the general 
health and prevailing diseases of the city of Samana, and the country 
immediately adjacent, with such suggestions as he may see fit to make 
regarding the possibilities of sanitary improvement and prevention of 
disease. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Besolved, That Frederick Douglass, esq., be requested to examine and 
report to the commission regarding the condition of the English-speak- 
ing Immigrants residing in the town of Samana and the country adja- 
cent, with special reference to a schedule of questions to be furnished by 
the commission. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Besolved, That General Franz Sigel be requested to examine and 
report to the commission in relation to the capacity of the bay and 
peninsula of Samana as regards its own military defense, and its stra- 
tegical advantages in regard to the protection of American Interests in 
the adjacent waters. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Besolved, That the botanists attached to the expedition be requested 
to examine and report to the commission regarding the trees, plants, 
roots, grains, and other vegetable products of that part of the island 
adjacent to the bay of Samana, especially with regard to such trees and 
plants as may be of commercial value, or in any way decidedly useful to 
man. 

Besolved, That the secretary be authorized to provide forthwi|;h such 
transportation and other facilities as may in his discretion be necessary 
to complete such examination. 

Adjourned. 

B. P. WADE. 

Samana Bay, Friday, January 27, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Besolved, That Professor Ward, having returned from an expedition 
into the interior of 'the peninsula of Samana, made for the purpose of 
geological and other investigation, be requested to make a similar in- 
vestigation, proceeding along the coast in the direction of Cape Cabron 
to such a distance beyond as he may deem advisable, making a tour 
not exceeding ten days. 

Besolved, That he be also authorized to proceed by land to Santo 
Domingo City, making similar investigations by the "way ; making a 
tour not exceeding a week. 

Besolved, That Professor Wright and Mr. Brummel be requested to 
accompany Professor Ward, in order to complete the examination of 
the vegetable products of the peninsula. 

Besolved, That the secretary be directed to make such arrangements 
as may be necessary to equip and provide generally for the expedition. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Besolved, That after to-morrow evening Captain Temple sail for the 
city of Santo Domingo, at his convenience. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Besolved, That the ^c^i^^^W^mb'm ^^ requested by the sec- 
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retary to attend before the commission on to-morrow, at 11 o'clock a. m ' 
to give information regarding various investigations now prosecuting 
by the commission, to wit: General Acosta, Colonel Abreu, Mons. Mar- 
ciacq, the collector of the port, the register of deeds, the president and 
the secretary of the council of Samana, together vrith such other iiersons 
as he may select. 
Adjourned until to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

B. F. WADE. 

Sajmana Bay, Saturday, January 28, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present. 

The following-named persons appeared before the commission aboard 
the steamer Tennessee, on the invitation of the commission, and were 
examined at length, their statements being taken down by Messrs. E. 
E. Hitt and John P. Foley, the stenographers to the expedition, to wit : 
Governor Jos6 Silvano Acosta, civil and military governor of Samana ; 
Colonel Abreu, commandente de la plaza and especial agent of the 
national government ; Eugenio Garcia, alcalde; Benito Garcia, collector 
of the port and secretary to the council of Samana ; Edmundo de Vere, 
member of the council of Samana ; J. L. Marciacq and Lewis Horau, 
merchants of Samana; and Franklin Pabens, esq. 

Adjourned until the call of the president. 

B. F. WADE. 

SA3IANA Bay, Stmday, January 29, 1871. ■ 

The commission met, the members all present. 

On motion of Mr, White, the commission proceeded to Samana and 
there examined the register of conveyances for the district of Samana, 
and also the register of births, marriages, and deaths, and the statement 
of the revenues and expenditures of said district. They also took in 
writing the statements of the custodians of sai(;l registers and statements, 
together with the statements of Professor T. F. Crane and Mr. Hamil- 
ton, Benjamin Burr, Mrs. Burr, George Lewis Judd, General Theophi- 
lus James, and Eev. Jacob James. 

Adjourned, 

B. F. WADE. 

Santo DoMiNao City, February 2, 1871. 
The commission met, the members all present. 

The secretary laid before the commission the following communica- 
tion, to wit: 

SAJfTO Domingo City, February 2, 1871. 
GENTLEMEif: With tbe consent of the President of tbe United States, I employed 
Mr. C. EebeUo to assist me in the performance of my duties as secretary to the United 
.States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo. The next day after setting out on 
the voyage to the island of Santo Domingo, Mr. Eebello refused, and still refuses, to 
perform the duties for which he had been engaged and which he had explicitly agreed 
to perform. Under the circmnstanoes I find that Mr. Eebello can no longer be useful. 
I therefore beg to recommend that he be discharged from further employment, as a 
favorable opportunity is now offered for him to return to the United States. I beg to 
add that Mr. Eebello has already received from me $200, for which I hold his receipt ; 
and my understanding was when I employed him that he was to be paid at the rate of 
$200 a month. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

ALLAN A. BUETON. 
Hons. B. F. Wade, A. D. White, and S. G. Howe, #c., #c., #o. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Wade, it is 

Resolved, That Mr. Eebello be discharged from further employment, 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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and tliat he be paid for his time according to the original agreement of 
employment, $200 per month, and also his expenses from here to New 
York by the most speedy route. 

Besoived, That Mr. Eebello be immediately notified of this resolution, 
and that Captain McCook, of the Nantasket, which is about to sail for 
St. Thomas, be requested to furnish him passage to St. Thomas and tO' 
pay his passage to New York by the earliest opportunity. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the scientific attaches of this expedition be requested 
to confer with the commission at this place to-morrow morning, viz: 
Professors Blake, Parry, Wright, and Dr. Newcomb, and Mr. Jacobs. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That the secretary be authorized to employ Mr. T. F. Crane 
as his assistant. 

At 12 o'clock m. the commission was received in public audience by 
his excellency President Baez, when the following address was made 
by the commission through the president, Mr. Wade : 

Mr. President : "We haYO the honor to place in your hands an autograph letter of the 
President of the United States, which will explain to you the object of our mission. 
Your excellency will see that it is a mission of peace and good will. • We come under 
instructions fiom the Congress, sanctioned by the President of the United States, ta 
make sundry inquiries regarding the republic of which you are the chief magistrate. 
These instructions explain themselves. 

We trust that we shall be received as friends, and afforded such simple facilities for 
the prosecution of our inquiries as may be necessary. 

Acpept sir, through us, the most cordial wishes of the people of the United States for 
the lasting peace and prosperity of the Dominican Republic. 

To which President Baez resppnded : 

Gentlemen : I have received with pleasure the autograph letter which his excellency 
President Grant has sent through a medium so highly appreciated by me. 

I understand that your mission, ordered by the Congress of the United States, is one 
of absolute peace. This is the aspiration and object oJF this repubho. One of the prin- 
cipal causes that have brought" about the present negotiation is the strong desire of our 
people for the pacification of their country, the development of its resources, and a 
guarantee for the existence of the liberty and property of the citizens. 

You may count on the most amjile and absolute liberty in pursuing the objects of your 
mission. The government ofi'ers whatever data you may consider necessary for your 
purposes, and will take especial pleasure in affording everything desired. In making 
your investigation as to the spontaneity of the resolution of the Dominican people, we 
ardently desire that you will consult not only the immense majority in favor of an- 
nexation to the United States, but also those who oppose it. 

The following is a copy of the letter from the President of the United 
States, delivered by the commission to the president of the Dominican 
Republic, with the offlcial copy of the joint resolution of Congress : 

ExECDTiVB Mansion, Washington, D. C, January 15, 1871. 

SiE : In accordance with a joint resolution of the two houses of Congress of the United. 
States, I have appointed three distinguished citizens of the United States, to wit: Hon. 
B. F. Wade, many years a Senator ; President A. D. White, Cornell University, and 
Dr. S. G. Howe, distinguished for his philanthropy, learning, and services in relieving- 
the blind and mute of much of the monotony of life, natural to their infirmities, by open- 
ing to them the world of letters, as commissioners to visit the Republic of San Domingo,, 
and to obtain the information called for by the resolution. 

Associated with the commission is also judge Allen A. Burton, secretary to the same, 
a gentleman who has honored his country by serving it in a diplomatic capacity. 

I beg to introduce these gentlemen, and to ask for them your kind offices. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

U. S. GRANT. 
His Excellency B. Baez, 

President Eepublic of San Domingo. 

The following is a copy of the letter from the Secretary of State to the 
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secretary of foreign relations of the Dominican Eepublic, delivered at 
the same time by order of the commission by its secretary : 

Departmbnt op State, 

Washington, January 14, 1871. 
His Excellency Manuel Gauteee, 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Dominican Eepublic : 

The Congress of the United States having authorized the President to appoint three 
commissioners and a secretary to the commission, to proceed to the Dominican Eepublic. 
for the purpose of making certain inquiries more particularly set forth in the resolution, 
the President has appointed as such commission three distinguished citizens of the 
United States : Benjamin F. Wade, esq., of the State of Ohio, Andrew D. White, esq., 
of the State of New York, and Samuel G. Howe, esq ., of the State of Massachusetts, and 
has also appointed AUan A. Burton, esq., of the State of Kentucky, to be the secretary 
to the commission. 

The commissioners will inform you of the object and scope of the resolution of Con- 
gress under which they have been appointed, and will solicit, so far as may he proper, 
the cooperation of the Dominican government in enabling them to faithfully perform 
the duties with which they are intrusted. They will sail from New York in tide United 
States man-of-war Tennessee, and will remain on the island of San Domingo untU they 
have completed the examination they are intrusted to make. 

This commission is accompanied by a staff of scientific examiners, (who will be pre- 
sented to you by the commission,) and in whose behalf your kind offices are invoked. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer to your excellency the assurance of my most 
distinguished consideration. 

HAMILTON FISH. 

Adjourned. 

B. F. WADE. 

Santo Domingo City, February 3, 1871. 

The commission met, all the members present. 

Mr. Howe, for the commission, addressed the following communication 
to Commander Irwin : 

Febetjaky 3. 
Dear Sir : The commission request that you would delay the sailing of the Nantasket 
for a few hours. Meantime they would be happy to see you at your earliest convenience. 
Faithfully, 

S. G. HOWE. 
Captain Iewix. 

The following was, by order of the commission, addressed to the gen- 
tlemen attached to the expedition : 

The commission request me say that they will be happy to have you dine daily at 
their mess at 5 o'clock. 

The mess wiU be arranged to-morrow, and you will oblige the commission by stating 
whether they may count upon the pleasure of your company. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ALLAN A. BUKTON, Secretary. 

Adjourned. 

B. P. WADE. 

Santo Domingo City, February 4, 1871. 

The commission met at 8 o'clock a. m. The commissioners all pres- 
ent. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That hereafter the commission meet after breakfast to mark 
out work for the day ; and again at 11 o'clock to receive such reports as 
may be made. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That the scientific men attached to the commission be re- 
quested to send in all their reports, monographs, notes, &c., already 
taken. 
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On motion of Mi-. ^Vhite, 

Resolved, That the first business in order on Monday morning at the 
early meeting be the -n-riting out, with the aid of the stenographers, the 
conversations had at Samana, having special importance, and which 
have not been recorded. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Besolved, That the secretary be requested to place all reports, mono- 
graphs, statements, notes, and other written information, in the hands 
of Mr. Wheelwright, to be digested and put in order for the considera- 
tion of the commission. 

On motion of Mr. Wade, 

Resolved, That Mr. Howe be authorized to employ such clerks in keep- 
ing accounts, transcribing, translating, and such other work as he may 
deem necessary, and at such rate of compensation as he may deem 
proper. 

The commissioners then took a recess until 10 o'clock a. m. 

The commission examined and took the statement of Professor Wm. 
M. Gabb. 

The commission then met the scientific gentlemen attached to the 
expedition for the purpose of conference in regard to their duties as con- 
nected with the commission. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved^ 1. That Professor Blake be requested to make such geolog- 
ical investigations in the country about Santo Domingo City as he may 
deem advisable. 

2. That Professor Blake be requested to organize immediately an ex- 
pedition across the island to examine and report the geological charac- 
ter of the country between the city of Santo Domingo and Puerto Plata, 
by such route as he may deem advisable, and to report thereupon to the 
commission : said expedition not to take longer than two weeks. 

3. That Professor Wright be requested to accompany said expedition 
to examine and report concerning the vegetable products, having a com- 
mercial or other practical value, of the district to be traversed by the 
expedition of Professor Blake. 

4. That Professor Parry be requested to examine and report concern- 
ing vegetable products having a commercial or other practical value, 
of such country adjacent to the city of Santo Domingo as he may think 
it best to examine. 

5. That Mr. Jacobs and such other persons as may be agreed upon by 
the commission be requested to make such examination of the country 
between the city of Santo Domingo and Azua as may be deemed desir- 
able from an agricultural point of view, and report thereupon to the 
commission. 

6. That Professor Newcomb be requested to examine and report con- 
cerning the sanitary condition of the city of Santo Domingo and the 
adjacent country ; and nijon such other matters as he may deem of prac- 
tical interest to the commission. 

The commission had a conference with Captain Temple in regard to 
the route to be taken in further investigations of the coast. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That any special cash outlay by either of the commissioners 
for objects immediately connected with the expedition before departure 
be refunded. 

Adjourned. 

B. F. WADE. 
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Sani'o Domingo City, IFebmary 0, 1871. 

The comraishiou met at 7 o'clock p. m., the members all jiresent. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the expedition from Santo Domingo City to Azua be 
placed in charge of General Sigel, with the request that heVxamiue and 
report concerning the characteristics of the country intervening, and 
people, iu accordance with a schedule of points, to be furnished by the 
commission, 

Resolved, That Mr. Jacobs be requested to accompany General Sigel, 
and to examine and report concerning the agricultural wealth of the 
country traversed. 

Resolved, That so much of the resolution on this subject, passed on 
February 4, as is inconsistent herewith, be and is hereby rescinded. 

Adjourned. 

B. F. WADE. 

Santo Domingo City, Tuesday, Febnmrii 7, 1871. 
The commission met at 8 o'clock a. m., the members all present. 
On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That tbe following letter be addressed to Professor Blake, 
to wit : 

United States Commissiok of Inquiry to Santo Domingo, 

Santo Domingo City, February 7, 1871. 
Sir : The commission desires that you take charge of an expedition of exploration 
from this city, across the island, to Puerto Plata. 

You yourself can judge best of the observations to be made iu the line of your spe- 
cialties, but the additional particular information desired by the commission is set forth 
in the list of questions which have heretofore been furnished yon. , 

The commission desires ttiat a full jourual be kept, and that a note be made, as 
nearly as possible, to the time of observation, and of making inquiries, by yourself and 
your assistants. All the traveling expenses will be paid, of course, but the commis- 
sion would enjoin strict economy, and will expect a detailed statement of items. 

A vessel will be sent to Puerto Plata to take you on board, on the — day of the cur- 
rent month. You will enjoin upon your company to observe that the expedition is one 
of inquiry, and that it is a peaceful and friendly one. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

ALLAN A. BUETON, 

Seoretary. 
Professor W. P. Blake, ^-c, #c., 4-0. 

On motion of Mt. Howe, 

Resolved, That the following letter be addressed to General Franz 
Sigel, to wit: 

United States Co:mmission ov Inquiry to Santo Domingo, 

Sanio Domingo City, February 7, 1871. 

Sir : The commission desires that you take charge of an exploring expedition, by the 
inland route, from this place to Azua, on Ocoa Bay. 

You yourself can judge best of the observations to be taken of the military tojiogra- 
phy, but the special information desired by the commission is set forth in the list of 
questions inclosed. 

The commission desires that a full journal be kept, and that a note be made, as 
nearly as possible, to the time of observation, and ofmaking inquiries, by yourself and 
assistants. AH the traveling expenses •s\'iU be paid, of course, but the commission 
wluld enjoin strict economy, and will expect a detailed statement of items. 

A vessel will be sent to Ocoa Bay, to take you on board; on the — day of the current 
month. 

You will limit your company to Mr. Jacobs, of whom you will require a careful agri- 
c\iltuTal survey of the couutry, to one interpreter, and the necessary guides. You can, 
at your discretion, take other persons along, but it should be upau condition of their 
paying their full share of the expenses. You will enjoin upon your company to ob- 
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serve that the expedition is purely one of inquiry, and that it ia a peaceful and 
tiendly one. 

With hest ^yishes for a pleasaut and successful journey, I am, sir_, your obedieut ser- 
vant, 

ALLAN A. BUETON, 

Secretary. 

General Fbanz Sigel, ^c, fc, ^c. 

The commission then took a recess, and met again on the same day, 
at 4 o'clock p. m., all the members being present. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That Mr. Crane be requested to accompany the expedition 
to Puerto Plata, and to make special inquiry into the social and political 
condition of the people, their views and wishes respecting annexation to 
the United States, &c., and to report thereupon to this commission. 

The following communication from Professor W. P. Blake was then 
received : 

Santo Domin-GO City, February 7, 1871. 

Gentlemen: I accept with pleasure the duty imposed upon me by your letter of 
this morning, and will be much pleased to have ]?rofessor Crane accompany the expe- 
ditiou, as you request, for the purpose of making an independent report to you upon 
such subject as you may direct. 

Eespectfidly, your obedient servant, 

W. P. BLAKE. 

Hon. United States Commissioners to Santo Domlngo. 

Instructions given General Sigel, and referred to in the letter addressed 
him, and above given, to wit : 

In the investigation you are about to make in the interior of Santo Domingo, iu ad- 
dition to such researches .is affect your specialty, you will oblige the commission by 
making the following inquiries, taking note of the name, race, and occupation of your 
informant. 

1. How large is the population, and what is the comparative number of each race 
■ind sex ? 

2. What is the general physical condition, especially with reference to bodily strength 
and capacity forjabor ? 

3. What is the condition of their dwelling, their mode of life and means of subsist- 
ence 1 How many rooms are in the house ? 

4. If living by agriculture, how much land is ordinarily cultivated, and with how 
much skill ? What are the domestic animals, and to what extent is the breeding of 
cattle carried on ? What other occupations ? 

5. What are their religious advantages, including the number of churches and com- 
municants of each ? 

6. What are the apparent means of instruction ? If there are schools, to what extent 
are they attended ? What population read and write, aud is the number of these 
increasing '? 

7. Is the land held by proprietors in large tracts ? Are there any large proprietors 
exacting rents ? 

8. Please ask of all intelligent persons their opinions and wishes on the subject of 
annexation to the United States. 

9. Ask why, after the general demand for the reunion with Spain, they so soon and 
so unanimously sought to sever that connection ? 

10. Ask their views as to the union of the republics of Hayti and Dominica under an 
independent government. How far does the desire of annexation to a foreign power 
arise from a fear of subjugation by Hayti ? What sert of people favor annexation, and 
what sort oppose it ? 

The following communication from Senor E. Coen was received by 
the commission, and the answer that follows it returned immediately, 
to wit : 

[Translation.] 

Santo Domingo, February 7, 1871. 
Sik: The senate of the republic having nominated a committee of its members to 
visit the body over which you preside, and to felicitate it iu the name of the nation on its 
safe arrival, I fulfil my "iut^M?ggi!9^1/']^fef-Cy§fJfl@tee to ask you to be so obliging 
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,as to indicate to mo at what hour on to-morrow it will' be convenient for vour bodv to 
recnive the visit. ■' 

With sentiments of my distinguished consideration, I subscribe myself your verv 
fittontive servant, who kisses your hands, •' . •" ■' 

T^ T> -c. -nr E. COEN. 

Hon. B. F. Wade, 

President of the United States Commission, 

near tlic Dominican Government. 

SA3SIT0 Domingo City, February 7, 1871. 
The president and members of the United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo 
Domingo have the honor to offer their best compliments to the honorable the com- 
mittee of the Dominican senate, and thanking them for their attentive communication 
of this date, made through Mr. Coen, hasten to say that it will afford them much 
pleasure to receive the senatorial committee on to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 
Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, February 7, 1871—6 p. in. 

The commission met, all the members present. 

The commission received a deputation from the Society of the Eosary, 
expressing satisfaction at the coming of the commission, and hearty 
wishes for its success. The conference having ended, the commission 
took a recess. 

7 o'clock p. m. 

Deputations from two benevolent societies of Santo Doujingo City 
were received. In addition to the usual felicitations, there was a very 
strong expression, unanimously concurred in, in favor of annexation to 
the United States ; the reasons assigned being the wretchedness of the 
country under existing pressure from Hayti, which affords ambitious 
partisans constant support against the legitimate government, and neces- 
sitates the withdrawal of the working classes from productive industry, 
and causes general distrust and stagnation. 

The deputation was declared to represent persons of various ranks, 
classes, and occupations, various trades being specially interested. 

The conference being ended, the commission adjourned to to-morrow, 
8 o'clock a. m. 

Santo Domingo City, February 8, 1871. 

The commission met pursuant to adjournment, the members all 
present. 

A deputation was received from the senate of the Dominican Eepub- 
lic. The president of the deputation having expressed on the part of 
the senate the satisfaction with which the arrival of the commission is 
regarded, and the president of the commission having responded, an 
informal examination was made by the members of the commission re- 
garding points of special interest on which the delegation might be sup- 
posed to possess information. The general testimony was strongly in 
favor of annexation to the United States, as the only way out of the 
existing difficulties of the Dominican Eepublic. 

Various questions were asked regarding the present constitution of the 
republic, and the relatiojis of the senate to the other parts of the gov- 
ernment, and the replies were of special interest. Questions were also 
asked regarding the Spanish occupation and the cause of its cessation ; 
regarding education, actual and possible ; regarding the relations of the 
church to the state and to education ; regarding the terms on which the 
Dominican Eepublic would desire to be admitted under the Govern- 
ment of the United States, &p. .At the „cpn elusion the deputation 
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expressed its friendly feelings toward the United States, and a willing- 
ness to lay before the commission its archives, or any documents in its 
possession, and generally to aid the commission by all means in its 
power. 
The commission then took a recess. 

Febritaey 8 — 12 m. 

A deputation was received from the church authorities of the city, 
the vicar apostolic, the Eev. Leopoldo Aguasanta, being at its head. 
The usual felicitations having been made, a conference was had re- 
garding the church property; the apostolic vicar asking what the 
action of the Government of the United States might be upon the sub- 
ject. He, was answered by the commission that whatever rights of 
property the church might have under the laws, could not be interfered 
with by any power in the United States. 

The vicar apostolic having then Informed the commission that the 
church had claims on property which had been taken from it during 
past revolutions, the commission stated to them through Mr. Howe that 
such claims would be adjudicated by the regular tribunals, according to 
the laws. 

At the request of the commission, the vicar apostolic promised that 
a complete statement of such claims should be made and presented. 

The commission then took a recess until February 8, 2J o'clock p. m. 

The commission met according to the preceding order, the members 
all present. 

A deputation from the army, and men of standing and position in the 
country district, in the province of Santo Domingo, there being twenty- 
flve in aU, was received. In response to inquiries, they expressed them- 
selves strongly in favor of annexation to the United States, giving the 
usual reasons. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That Professor Blake's party be instructed to be in Puerto 
Plata on the 1st day of March nest. 
, Whereui)on the following letter was delivered to Professor Blake : 

S.VXTO Domingo, February 8, 1871. 
Sir : I beg to inform you that at a meeting of the United States commissioners this 
morning, Commissioner Howe moved that Professor Blake's party he instructed to he 
in Puerto Plata on the 1st day of March ; said motion ^ras agreed to. 
Respectfully yours, 

FEED'K DOUGLASS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Commission. _ 
Professor Blake. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the examination of government officials In regard to 
matters of government and their relation with foreign powers, finance, 
concessions of land, be made the special order of business for Saturday 
morning at ten o'clock, to be continued until finished. 

On motion of Mr. Wade, 

Resolved, That the commissioners make an excursion up the river 
Ozama to-morrow, as far as navigable, in prosecution of their investiga- 
tions in that direction. 

Adjourned. 
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Santo Domingo City, February 9, 1871. 

The comtnissiou met, the members all present. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That Professor Marvine be requested to organize and con- 
duct an expedition from Santo Domingo City to Azua, with leave to 
penetrate the couutry beyond to the salt mines, if he thinks it advisable, 
and that he be expressly instructed to examine on the route the salt 
deposits, copper mines, sources of petroleum, and other mineral deposits 
of which he may receive accounts. 

At 7J o'clock a. m. of this February 9, the commission proceeded in 
the steam launch of the Tennessee up the river Ozama to a distance of 
about fifteen miles, and then passed up one of its main branches to the 
westward to about the same distance. Several plantations and collec- 
tions of cabins were inspected and questions asked regarding methods 
of cultivation. Professors Marvine, gefflogist, and Parry, botanist, ac- 
companied the expedition, which returned iu the afternoon. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, Friday, February 10, 1871. 

The commission met at 8 o'clock p. m., the members all present. 

A deputation from a benevolent society, called the Excellentissimo 
Jesus, was received. They came voluntarily to oifer the felicitations of 
the society to the commission, and expressed their wish for annexation 
to the United States, after which a conference took place. Various ques- 
tions were asked and answers given. The inquiries were directed to 
matters of which the deputation .were supposed to have special knowl- 
edge. 

On motion of Mr. "White, 

Resolved, That Professor Mar\-ine be instructed to report to the com- 
mission at Azua or on board the United States steamer in Ocoa Bay on 
or before noon of Wednesday, the 22d instant. 

The following letter was then delivered to Professor Marvine : 

UxiTED States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Dojiingo, 

Santo Domingo Cih;, February 10, 1871. 

Sir: In pursuance to a resolution of the commission, I inclose herewith a copy of 
the instructions for your guidance in conducting the expedition which you arc about 
to undertake. I also append hereto a copy of a resolution with regard to the time to 
be occupied on said expedition, 

I am, sic, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

' ' ■* ALLAN A. BURTON, 

Secretary. 
Professor A. E. il.vEVlSB, ^-c, ^-c, #c. 

The instructions were the same as those addressed to General Sigel, 
hereinbefore given. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the special order of business for to-morrow, as fixed 
by resolution of the 8th instant, be postponed until Monday, the 13th, 
and that the special order of business for to-morrow be as follows, to 
wit: 

1. To meet the vicar apostolic, and hold a conference with regard to 
the claims of the church on landed property within the limits of the 
Dominican Eepublic. 

2. Next, to hold a special conference with the adherents of General 
Cabral, or those supposed to be friendly to him, in this city, or such as 
may be found. 
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3. That measures be then taken looking to a conference with General 
Cabral at an early day. 

4. That a messenger be sent to the senate to-morrow to know at what 
time in the early part of next week they will receive the commission. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, February 12, 1871. 

The commission met at 10 a. m., the members all present. 

The Eev. Father Eamirez Ariedo, the curate of La Vega, called and 
made a detailed statement of facts relating to the Province of Cibao, 
which was taken down by the stenographer. The testimony of other 
persons was also heard and reduced to writing. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, Monday, February 13, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present. 

On motion of Mr. White, the following dispatch to the Secretary of 
State was ordered to be sent to the United States by the steamer Tybee 
on to-morrow : 

UNrrED States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo, 

Santo Domingo City, February 14, 1871. 

Sib : We have the honor to inform you that, after a pleasant voyage from New York 
of seven days, the Santo Domingo commissioners and their attaches arrived at the 
Bay of Samana in good health, and immediately entered on the duties of their mission, 
wliich have been prosecuted with diligence. 

A mass of testimony has been taken, both at Samana and in this city, including the 
statements of people of all ranks, conditions, atnd opinions, regarding the points em- 
braced in the resolution authorizing our mission. Copies of various documents and 
registers have also been taken. Several expeditions have been sent into various 
parts of the island, not only to investigate its mineral and vegetable wealth, but also 
to bring back trustworthy information regarding the moral, mental, and social condi- 
tion of the people, as well as their ideas regarding annexation to the United States ; 
and for this purpose, schedules of questions carefully drawn up have been furnished 
the members of these exploring parties. Special attention has also been given to the 
sanitary condition of the towns and their possible amelioration in this resiiect. 

The commissioners are happy to state that, while they have from the first declined 
to receive any especial marks of favor from the government of this republic, however 
well meant, which should even i,n appearance impair their perfect independence and 
freedom, the government has acquiesced heartily in this, and has responded none the 
less cheerfully and fully to all their wishes for information, and has placed everything 
at their disposal necessary to their understanding of affairs Irom its point of view. It 
also gives them pleasure to testify to the uniform kindness with which they have thus 
far teen treated by all classes of the people. 

Everything looks favorable, and they do not doubt that the commission will be able 
in due time to make a report which will be thorough and exact. The late rains and 
the want of roads on the island make their progress more slow and laborious than was 
expected. They are anxious to make their investigations thorough, though it may be 
attended with more delay than was perhaps originally anticipated. They expect to 
arrive in the United States about the middle of April. 

We have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your obedient servants, 

B. F. WADE. 
AND. D. WHITE. 
SAML. G. HOWE. 

The Secketaby op State, 

Washington, D. C. 

And, on motion of Mr. Howe, the following communication was ordered 
to be dispatched by the Tybee : 

United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo, 

Santo Domingo City, February 14, 1871. 
Sir : By desire of the commission of inquiry to Santo Domingo, I have the honor to 
Btate, for the infortnation of the Department, the circumstances under which Mr. Ee- 
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bello was admitted aboaxd the United States steamer Tennessee on the departure of 
the commission from New York. 

Mr. Eebello was employed by me as clerk and copyist, and to assist me in such du- 
ties as might be proper for him to perform for mo as the secretary of the commission 
and with the understanding that his relations to the commission and to me were to be 
strictly confidential. Soon after setting out on the voyage, Mr. Eebello refused to 
render me any assistance, and applied to the commissioners for employment. The com- 
missioners declined to employ him except in some capacity in which ho could be useful 
to me in the discharge of my duties as its secretary, and to which I would recommend 
him. Finding that I could not conscientiously do this, I was forced to discharo-e him. 
He had already received $200 payment of his wages, which I understood to be at the 
rate of $200 a month. 

I beg leave to add that, after the commission declined to employ Mr. Eebello, except 
upon the terms above stated, he avowed himself to be the assistant editor of the New 
York Sun. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

ALLAN A. BUETON. 

Hon. Hamiltox Fish, 

Secretary of State, ^c, ^c, cf'C, Washington, D. C. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, February 14, 1871. 

The commission met at 9 o'clock a. m., the commissioners all present. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That whereas it is desirable to explore both sides of the 
island, and to economize time, the commission divide into two parties ; 
one to proceed in the Nantasket to Puerta Plata and visit La Vega, the 
other to go in the Tennessee to Ocoa Bay, touching at Jacmel, and to 
rendezvous at Port-au-Prince on the 7th of March. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, Wednesday, February 15, 1871. 

The commission met, aU the members present. 

General Hungria, formerly minister of war under Baez, having taken 
refuge in the British consulate to avoid arrest for treasonable corres- 
pondence, and the commissioners having applied to the consul for an 
interview with him, and the consul being reluctant to grant it without 
some authority from the government, the commission therefore applied 
for such authorization, and the following answer was received : 

[Translation.J 

Santo Domingo, February 15, 1871. 
HoifOlUBLE Gentlbmex : President Baez has particularly charged me to say to you 
that, according to what he expressed to you on the day of your reception in this capital, 
there is not, nor can there be, any inconvenience in the members of the honorable 
commission putting themselves In communication with persons that are opposed to an- 
nexation, or to the present government, even though such persons have for any reason 
whatever taken refuge in foreign consulates, and that, on the contrary, the President, 
as well as his cabinet, will see with the greatest satisfaction that the honorable com- 
missioners from the United States act in these, as in other cases, with perfect liberty. 

I improve this opportunity to assure you of my greatest consideration, subscribing 
myself your most obedient servant, 

M. M. GAUTIEE, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Hon. B. F. Wade, A. D. White, and Sam. G. Howe, 

Commissioners from the United States to the Dominimn Eepublio, ^o., ^c., ^-c. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the secretary address the following note to the presi- 
dent of the senate, advising him of the wish of the commission to visit 
that body at half past 10 o'clock to-morrow morning : 

United States CoMsnssioN of Inquiry to Santo Domingo, 

Sarito Domingo City, February 16, 1871. 
The United States Comm^^^y^fegHTOp-Zf^g^^^J^gomingo beg the acceptance of 
S. Ex. 9 4 ^ ^ 
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their compliments, and will thank the honorable president of the Dominican sena,te 
to inform them if it -wiU fee convenient for the commission to have the honor oi visit- 
ing the senate at half past 10 o'clock this a. m. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That the follomng note be sent to the Dominican secretary 
for foreign affairs this evening, to wit : 

The president and members of the United States Commission of Inquiry have the 
honor to present their best compliments to his excellency, Senor Manuel M. Gautier, 
secretary for foreign affairs of the Dominican Republic, and beg to inclose a list of 
inquiries relating to matters treated of in their conference of yesterday. They hope 
that his excellency may find it convenient to give them the detailed information at an 
early day, as they expect to sail from this city on the afternoon of Saturday next. 

Santo Domingo' City, February 15, 1871. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That General H. V. N. Boynton be requested to make 
inquiry as to the feasibility of sending a message to General Oabral 
looking to a meeting with him, and that he report to the commission at 
the earliest convenient day. 

At 9 o'clock p. m. the following papers were received from President 
Baez, to wit: 

[Translation.] 

Especial Delegation op the Government on the Eastern Boeder — Duplicate. 
No. 26.] 

Grand Citizen: I hasten to advise your excellency of an event of the greatest 
importance which took place to-day in this heroic village. 

The whole population, with marvelous unanimity, has solemnly proclaimed its 
adhesion to the Great Republic of the United States, hoisting on the house of the 
military commander the starry banner side by side with the standard of the cross. 
This has been to me, most excellent sir, a most agreeable surprise, and is a happy 
inauguration of our inevitable political transformation. I have not been able to 
impede this manifestation of the will of the entire people of the place. 

Who can turn the course of the Amazon ? Who is able to resist the torrent of the 
sublime Niagara ? I fear, with too much reason, that on my way through the other 
towns) along this line I will find repeated what has happened in Higiiey. 

I salute your excellency with God and liberty. 

J. CAMINERO, 
General Agent on Special Sei-vice of the Government. 
His Excellency General Buenaventuea Baez, 

President of the Republic of Santo Domingo. 

[Translation.] 

Most Excellent General Don Buenuvbntura Baez, President of the BepuMic of Santo 

Domingo : 

Most Excellent Sir : I have the honor to inform you, as I do the minister of the 
interior, under this date, of what has taken place here with reference to the incorpora- 
tion of this Republic with that of the United States of America, assuring you at the 
same time that the same will be repeated in the other towns under my command, for 
they are all of the same way of thinking, as I am reliably informed. 

I improve this occasion to offer my services to your excellency, witli sentiments of the 
highest consideration, your true and loyal servant and friend, who kisses your hand, 

ANDRES P. PEREZ. 

Seybo, February 13, 1871. 

Santo DoMmGO, February 16, 1870. 
Dear Sir : The president of the senate has received the note you forwarded through 
me. He begs me to let you know in order that you should inform the honorable com- 
mission that, owing to the president's indisposition and the absence of two members, 
it will be better to postpone the visit until Saturday, 18th, at 10.30 a. m. 
I am, dear sir, yours respectfully, 

E. COEN. 
Allan A. Bubton, Esq., Secretary. 
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Santo Domingo City, February 16, 1871. 

In pursuance to an informal consultation among the commissioners, 
Mr. Howe set out this morning on a trip of exploration from this city to 
Seybo. A person calling himself J. A. Jesurum presented to the com- 
mission a statement of Jesurum & Zoon, of OuraQoa, concerning a 
claim set up by the latter against the Dominican Republic. The com- 
mission acknowledge the receipt of the same by a note at the foot of a 
copy of said statement. 

The following communication was received from the president of the 
ayuntamiento of Santo Domingo City, to wit : 

[Translation.] 

Santo Domingo, February 16, 1871. 
The City Council of the Capital : 

Honorable Sirs : The goyernment of this city, over wliich I have the honor to pre- 
eide, has decided to visit, in a body, the worthy and honoralile commission over which 
you so worthily preside, and which represents at the same time the Congress, the Gov- 
ernment, and the people of the great North American Eepublic, to make known to it 
their attachment and symjiathies for the idea of nniting the Dominican Eepublic and 
the former. With this view I will thank you to be so good as to signify a time when 
that honorable body will be pleased to receive the government of the city. 

With sentiments of high and distinguished consideration, I liave the honor of sub- 
scribing myself your obedient servant, 

E. Ma. VAIiENCIA, President.. 

Sir : The United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo have had the honor 
to receive the attentive communication which you have been pleased to address them 
on this day, advising them of the intention of the ayuutamiento of this capital to 
visit the commission in their corporate capacity. Duly appreciating this mark of 
friendly respect, I hasten to inform you that the commission will have pleasure in re- 
ceiving the body over which you so worthily preside on to-morrow evening at 8 o'clock. 

I improve this opportunity to offer the assurances of my highest consideration and 
most cordial esteem. 

B. F. WADE, 
President of the Commission. 

Hon. Senor Don E. Ma. Valencia, ^c, fc., 4-e. 

Adjourned. 

Santo Domingo City, February 17, 1871. 

The commission met ; absent, Mr. Howe. 

On motion of Mr. White, 

Resolved, That Professor Ward be requested to examine and report 
on the country lying on the north coast of Santo Domingo between the 
junction of the peuinsula of Samana and the main land and Puerto 
Plata, said examination to be completed on or before March 1, and $150 
is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

Resolved, That Captain McCook be requested to take Professor Ward 
on theNantasket to such point near Samana as may be agreed upon as 
most convenient, and that he also be requested to afford such other fa- 
cilities to Professor Ward in transporting his assistants from Samana to 
the above point as may be desirable. 

At 8 o'clock p. m. the municipal government of the city called in a 
body, and, after the usual interchange of courtesies, a free and informal 
conference took place between the several members of the commission 
relating to numerous points of inquiry embraced in the resolution of 
Congress authorizing the appointment of the commission, which was 
taken down by the stenographer. 

Adjourned. 
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Santo Domingo City, February 18, 1871. 

The commission met; absent, Mr. Howe. 

At the time named by the senate, Messrs. Wade and White of the 
commission, Mr. Howe being absent on an expedition to the province of 
Seybo, proceeded to the executive palace and were formerly received 
by the senate of the Dominican Eepublic. A conference was afterward 
held regarding claims against the government now pending before the 
senate. 

The commission, represented as above, then proceeded to the house 
of the chief justice of the republic, and, after paying its respects, held 
a conference regar(iing the administration of justice in the republic, and 
on various other subjects. 

The commission, represented by the above members, then proceeded 
to the office of the minister for foreign affairs, and asked for and received 
the original treaty between the United States and the Dominican Ee- 
public, signed and sealed by Manuel Maria Gautier and Raymond H. 
Perry, and also the treaty having reference to the lease of Samana. 
They were both carefully read aloud by the commissioners, one commis- 
sioner reading the English and the other comparing the Spanish, and 
they were found to contain no article besides those already published; 
and no article or clause was found conferring or looking toward any 
grant, concession, gift, payment, or benefit of any kind to any individ- 
ual in any case whatever. 

The commissioners then put the following questions to President 
Baez, and to his ministers of foreign affairs, national affairs, and war: 
" Has there been promised by you, or any of you, to any official, or any 
person in the service of the United States, or any other individual what- 
ever, any grant, gift, payment, concession, or benefit of any kind, con- 
ditioned or consequent on the preparation or ratification of all or any 
part of these treaties, or either of them?" 

And the president and his ministers aforesaid answered "Fo." 

The commissioners then asked whether there were any other treaties 
with the United States than those now held? 

And the ijresident and his ministers answered "No." 

President Baez then made the following statement, to wit: That after 
the signing of the treaty with the United States, in accordance with the 
custom general in Europe at the making of treaties, he had wished that 
the Dominican Eepublic should confer a gift of a moderate amount on 
General Babcock, and seeing that the public domain afforded the most 
ready means of doing this, he proposed that the Dominican senate should 
confer a gift on General Babcock of a piece of land; that General Bab- 
cock refused, and in such a decided manner that the subject was not 
again alluded to ; that in making this proposal h6 could not have had 
any idea of unduly influencing General Babcock, since the treaty had 
already been made, but that he did so entirely in accordance with the 
custom of making presents at the making of treaties, and for no pur- 
pose and with no other thought whatever. 

At 8 o'clock p. m. the ministers of finance, war, and for foreign 
affairs called and held a protracted conference with the commission the 
substance of which was taken down by the stenographer. ' 

A communication in regard to ecclesiastical property was received 
from the apostolic vicar. [See documents.] 

A communication was received from the Dominican senate inclosing 
a list of claims recognized by that body against the government dated 
on this day. [See documents.] ' 

Adjourned. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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OcoA Bay, February 23, 1871. 
The steamer Tennessee having arrived here yesterday, and Mr. Howe 
not having reached here by land from Santo Domingo City, and Mr. 
White having gone overland from Santo Domingo City to Porto Plata, 
Mr. Wade proceeded to the city of Azua, where he was received by the 
authorities of the city and province, and an address made him, to which 
he responded ; after which an informal conference touching the subjects 
of inquiry embraced in the resolution of congress took place, and the 
testimony of various witnesses was heard, all of which was taken down. 

AZTJA, Friday, February 24, 1871. 
After an excursion of inquiry to the country for the purpose of exam- 
ining the cane-fields and the manufacture of sugar in the neighborhood 
ot Azua, Mr. Wade returned to the Tennessee. 

OcoA Bay, February 28, 1871. 
The commission met ; absent, Mr. White. 

Resolved, That Captain Temple be requested to sail directly for Port 
au Prince. 
Adjourned. 

Bay op Port au Prince, March 4, 1871. 

According to previous arrangement Commissioners Wade and Howe 
were received by President Saget with full honors. 

United States Minister Eesident Bassett and wife, Consular Agent 
Conard and wife, the United States consul at Cape Haytien, and the 
consul of Liberia in the port were received by the commissioners aboard 
the Tennessee in the usual manner. 

Adjourned. 

Bay of Port ait Prince, March 6, 1871. 

The commissioners met ; absent, Mr. White. 

The following letter from Mr. Bassett, the United States minister res- 
ident to Hayti, with the inclosure, was received and read, and its con- 
sideration postponed: 

Legatiost of the United States, 

Port au Prince, March 6, 1871. 
Sir : I have the honor to inclose herewith a dispatch in translation (inclosed A) 
addressed to me by the Haytian government through its minister of the interior, refer- 
ring to communications of your commission with General Cabral, and to your address 
made at the national palace on the 4th instaut. I heg to call your attention to this 
inclosure, and to ask that you will favor me with a reply at your earliest opportunity. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

EBENEZER D. BASSETT. 
Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, 

President of United States ComrmssUm of Inquiry to Santo Domingo. 

A. 

[Translation.! 

Department op State op Interior, Port au Pkincb, 

March 5, 1871, 68ift year of independence — 8 o'clock p. m. 
Mr-. Minister : I have the honor to announce to you that a messenger from General 
Cabral has presented himself at the frontier, and demands the authorization to come 
to the capital to place in the hands of the commission of the Republic of the United 
States, now in this city, some dispatches, of which he is the bearer, in answer to that 
which the commission addressed to the said general. As the government intends to 
observe the strictest neutrality ia the affairs of the Dominican Republic, it desires to 
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2T10W from the commission, through you, if the said commission would receive the 
messenger in question. _ 

I profit by this opportunity to pray you to let me have a copy of the discourse tnat 
the honorable Senator, president of the commission, pronounced yesterday at his om- 
cial visit to the President of Hayti, in the national palace. 

Eeoeive, sir, the renewed assurance of my high consideration. 

Mr. Ebenkzer D. Bassett, 

Minister Besideni, ^c., tf-c, ^c. 

Adjourned. 

Bay op Pokt ait Peince, Hayti, March 9, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present, Commissioner White 
having arrived in the Nantasket yesterday. 

Messrs. White and Howe sent the following reply to the letter of Mr. 
Eassett of the 6th instant, Mr. Wade declining to take any further steps 
in the attempt at conferring with General Cabral : 

.Maech 9,1871. 
Dear Sir ; Your letter covering a communication of the Secretary of the Interior of 
Hayti, &c., is received. 

The secretary asks if the commission would receive the bearer of a dispatch from 
General Cabral. Assuredly the commission will be glad to receive the communication 
alluded to, since it must be in answer to one made by it to General Cabral. 

The commission presumes that the letter is an open one ; at any rate, it has no ob- 
jection to the Haytian authorities having knowledge of its communications with 
parties beyond the frontier. 

As the commission will be here but a short time, it hopes that the matter may have 
immedinte dispatch. 

With due consideration, 

A. D. WHITE. 
S. G. HOWE. 
Hon. Mr. Bassett. 

In pursuance of the foregoing correspondence, the'commissioners met 
on this, the 9th instant, at the house of Mr. Conard, United States com- 
mercial agent in Port au Prince, General Wenceslao Alvarez and SeQor 
Don Juan Francisco Travieso, plenipotentiaries, as they styled them- 
selves, accredited to the commission by General Jos6 M. Cabral. The 
commission having inspected and found in due form the letters of cre- 
dence of the above-named gentlemen, the president, Mr. Wade, received 
for the commission two communications addressed to the commissioners 
by General Cabral on February 25 and March 3, 1871, respectively, 
and the same having been read by the commission, Mr. Wade asked 
General Alvarez and Seiior Travieso if they had any other authority 
from General Cabral than to deliver the communications above referred 
to, and they answered that they had not. Mr. Wade then objected to 
holding any further communication with these gentlemen, and retired; 
after which, and at the same and at two other several meetings held on 
the same day, Messrs. White and Howe conferred with the plenipoten- 
tiaries of General Cabral, and returned answers to the communications 
above named, which correspondence here follows, except the original 
letters addressed by the commission to General Cabral, which were not 
communicated to the secretary. 

[Translation.] 

GOD, COtWrrnY, and liberty— DOMINICAlf REPUBLIC— JOSIS MARIA CABRAL, GENERAL 
OF DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL ARMIES, AND SUrEEIOIS CHIEF OF THE REVOLUTION- 
ARY MOVEMENT, &C., &C. — No. 37. 

San J van, 'February 25, 1871. 
Gentlemen : Being informed that the Senate of your nation, in sending you to the ter- 
ritory of oui- republic, has ^P!Pg)?tee{!flt)yv/Wfcfl^S'01#®soertaining if it be true that the 
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Dominican people dej-ire to be annexed to tlie republic of tbe United States of America, 
it is my duty, as a good citizen and as chief of the revolution wWcli I head, to make 
known to you, that the Dominicans are opposed to carrying out the scheme of said 
annexation; that the majority of them desire only to preserve the political sover- 
eignty of their nation ; to be free and independent ; preserving at the same time good 
relations of peace and harmony with all civilized nations of the world, and chiefly with 
the enlightened and grand republic of the United States of America. 

In representing the contrary, the government of Senor Baez has been wanting in 
trvith, and the uieans that have been used to make the cabinet at Washington believe 
that annexation is acceptable to the Dominicans has been the result of the arbitrary con- 
duct, the tyranny and the terrorism which he has exercised over the inhabitants of the 
country, by imprisoning, expelling from the country, shooting aU those -who have here- 
tofore spoken out, or that now speak out, against the idea of annexing our republic. 

Availing himself of bad faith, ho has attempted to cause it to be believed that the 
revolution, which I have the honor to lead, is without principles of order, and that it 
is made up of people without conscience, calling us robber chiefs and utterly demoral- 
ized and powerless. The falsity of all this is palpable when it is remembered that it is 
now three years since the revolution was proclaimed in this the southern province, 
and far from his being able to suffocate it, he has not been able to make it recede a 
single step. 

That you may the better understand the bad faith and want of credit of that govern- 
ment, I call your attention to the untruthful proceedings that it has sent within the 
last year to the Congress of your nation wherein it is falsely asserted that the towns 
of San Juan, Las Matas, Biinioa, Cercado, and Neyba desired annexation, they being at 
the same time under the rule of the revolution, and having made solemn protests against 
being annexed, which protests were also sent to the Congress. 

In addressing you these lines I have as an object to induce you to inquire in person 
of the inhabitants of these towns as to their wishes in this respect, as well as iu regard 
to the spirit with which the revolution is carried on. By this means you will compre- 
hend better the public sentiment, and perhaps be satisfied of the truth of what I have 
said, and that it is in consequence of the depths of tyranny in which Baez holds it sub- 
merged that the whole country has not protested against annexation. 

If I should merit the honor of a visit from you, you will have the goodness to advise 
me. , 

I subscribe myself, with sentiments of high consideration and respect, your obedient 

JOSfi MAElA CABRAL. 
Messrs. Benj. F. Wade, Samuel Howe, A. D. White, 
Members of the Commission of the 

United Slates Government in Santo Domingo. 

[Translation.] 

GOD, COITNTRY, AND LIBERTY — DOMINICAN KEPUBLIC— JOSfe MAEfA CABRAL, GENERAL 
OF DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL ARMIES AND SUPERIOR CHIEF OP THE REVOLUTIONARY 
MOVEMENT, &C., &C.— NO. 3. 

Headquarters at Yaque, March 3, 1871. 
Gentlemen : Being informed of the contents of your communication dated on the 
21st ultimo, and also of your additional letter dated on the 28th of the same month at 
Azna, I deem it proper to answer you, that I having no power to enter upon any 
kind of negotiation, nor into any treaty that may tend to annex my country, and boih 
the army and people whom I have the honor to lead having in March of last year 
protested against the same, it seems to me that the interview proposed by you would 
be wholly useless. 

If yon have instructions from your Government to take the opinion and wish of the 
Dominican people upon this point, as you state you have in your communication, the 
best mode of doing so would be to visit their towns and settlements, so as to assure 
yourselves the better of what I have already said to you in my communication of the 
25th ultimo, and you will see personally that we have not only protested by writmg 
against annexation, but, in fact, for more than three years been protesting with arms 
in our hands. ' . . 

Senores General Wenceslao Alvarez and Francisco Travieso are commissioned to meet 
and invite you to come to their districts, and if you desire to honor us with your visit, 
they are charged to accompany you. 

With sentimems of consideration and esteem, I have the honor to subscribe mysell 
your attentive servant, ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

Messrs. Benj. F. Wade, And. D. White, Saml. G. Howe, 

Members of the Commission of the t> ■ \ 

United States Government in Puerto Frincipe, (Port au Prince.) 
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Bay of Poet au Pbincb, March 9, 1871. 
SiK : The undersigned members of the United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo 
Domingo have received, by the hands of SeBores General Wenceslao Alvarez and Don 
Juan Francisco Travieso, the two communications which you were pleased to address 
the commission on the 25th of last month and on the 3d instant respectively, and 
hasten to state that it will not bo convenient, for the present, to enter upon the inves- 
tigations indicated, but it is probable that they may be able to do so soon, in which 
case they will avail themselves of the attentive offer of services made by General 
Alvarez and Senor Travieso. 

The undersigned have the honor to be, with due consideration and esteem, your 
obedient servants, 

AND. D. WHITE, 
SAML. G. HOWE, 
General J08£ M. Cabral, ^c, ^c, ^c. 

United States Steamer Tennessee, 

Bay of Port au Prince, March 9, 1871. 
Sir : It has become necessary for the commission to go to Jamaica, and communicate 
by telegraph with the President of the United States. 

If circumstances will allow it, one or more of the commissioners will return, and 
probably arrive at Barahona in a steamer, on or before the 19th of March. They 
hope that they will then be able to have a personal interview, and to visit the neigh- 
boring country. 

The commissioners regret that they cannot make a jjositive engagement, but they hope 
to be able to carry out this. 

With due consideration, 

A. D. WHITE, 
S. G. HOWE, 

Comrmsionera. 
General Josi; Cabral, ^c, ^c. 

Adjourned. 

Bay op Kingston, Jamaica,^ March 11, 1871, 
The commission met, the members all present. " 
The following communication from E. Jacobs was received and read': 

Professor White : I find my expenses from Saraana to Azua $128, as near as I can 
make them out. I must have expended more, as I have but $60 left out of $350 when 
I started. If the commissioners choose to refund the first-named sum, as consideration 
for the two reports I have furnished, it will be acceptable and satisfactory. 
EespectfuUy, 

E. JACOBS. 
March 11, 1871. 

Whereupon, after discussion of the motion of Mr. White to allow the 
the claim of Mr. Jacobs, the same was allowed on a statement made by 
Mr. White, to the extent of $128. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That the following telegram be sent forthwith to the Secre- 
tary of State, which was done : 

Kingston, Jamaica, March 11, 1871. 
Secretary of State : 

Tennessee bound home, coaling here. All well. 

ALLAN A. BUETON, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Howe, 

Resolved, That the commission hold personal interviews with the 
several gentlemen who have made expeditions to different parts of the 
island, with a view of obtaining, by conversation, information which 
possibly may escape them in making written reports. 

Adjourned, 
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U. S. SteAmee Tennessee, (Long. 82.18, Lat. 20.20,) 

Mctrch 18, 1871. 

The commission met, all the members present. 

On motion of Mr. White^ 

Resolved, That the scientific and other gentlemen attached to the expe- 
dition, and who have been making investigations under the rules of 
the commission, and who have not reported, be requested to furnish 
forthwith, and before leaving the ship, a report of their investigations, 
and especially with regard to the questions given them by the commis- 
sion ; and if they be not ready to make a full report on their specialties, 
that they make a preliminary report. 

Adjourned to meet again at 9 o'clock a. m. to-morrow for the purpose 
of the commissioners comparing projects of reports. 

At Sea, between Cape San Antonio de Cuba 

AND Key West, Florida, March 19, 1871. 
The commission met at 10 o'clock a. m., the members all present. 
A draught of a report to be made by the commission to the President 
of the United States, written by Mr. Wade, was read and considered, 
after which a recess was taken until 3 o'clock p. m. 

The commission met at the hour agreed upon, when a draught of a 
report to be made by the commission to the President on the political 
condition of Santo Domingo, written by Mr. White, was read and con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Wade offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the collections made by the scientific gentlemen who 
have accompanied this expedition be inventoried by them and deposited 
in the Smithsonian Institution, subject to the disposition of Congress. 

During the discussion of said resolution the commission took a recess 
untU 7 o'clock p. m. 

The commission having met according to agreement, a draught of a 
report, written by Mr. Howe, on the physical, moral, and mental condition 
of the people of the Dominican Eepublic, was read and considered. 

Adjourned. 

Maech 25, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present. 

On motion of Mr. Wade, 

Resolved, That General Franz Sigel, Frederick Douglass, and Allan 
A. Burton be requested to report to the commission the result of any 
observations that they may have made regarding the subjects of inquiry 
embraced by the resolution of Congress authorizing the appointment 
of this commission, said gentlemen having accompanied the expedition 
in its investigations. 

Adjourned. 

Charleston Haeboe, S. C, Mareh 26, 1871. 

The commission met, the members all present. 

It is ordered that the following memorandum be entered on the jour- 
nal of the commission, and a copy handed Captain Temple, of the Tennes- 
see, which was done : 

The commissioners of the United States to Santo Domingo, before leaving the Ten- 
nessee, desire to place on their minutes the following memorandum. 
We feel in duty bound to record our hearty thanks to Captain Wra. G. Temple, of 
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the United States steamer Tennessee, for the admirable manner in which he has dis- 
charged the many and difficult duties imposed upon him in connection -with our mis- 
sion. His foresight in planning the different parts of the voyage so that the greatest 
advantage could be taken of all the time at our disposal, his skill and prudence in the 
management of his ship, his care in regard to everything of substantial importance, 
and Ills independence of mere formalities, his tact 'in dealing with many difficulties 
■which, arising from the unexpected number of persons of different aims and pursuits 
embarked in his ship, and -which under circumstances of less fitting quality might have 
led to constant ill-feeling, and his courtesy under all circumstances, have earned 
both our gratitude and respect, and it is with pleasure that we here record our sincere 
thanks to him and our best wishes for his welfare. 

Arlington Hotel, Washington, April 3, 1871. 
The commission met, the members all present. 
The following communication was laid before the commission, to wit : 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Washington, D. C, April 3, 1871. 
Sir : In reply to the inquiry you make as to the disposition of specimens collected 
at the expense or under the auspices of the United States Government, I have the 
honor to inform you that, by the law of Congress organizing the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, it is the oificial curator of all collections of natural history, geology, &o., belong- 
iuor to the United States, and that in accordance with this enactment all the specimens 
collected by the Wilkes, GUliss, Eodgers, Perry, and other naval expeditions, and the 
Pacific Railroad Boundary and geological surveys, are now in its custody. 

I may further state that an annual allowance is made by Congress for the preserva- 
tion and exhibition of these and such other oolloctions as may be made, and also for 
the distribution of the duplicates to academies, colleges, and public museums. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
Hon. A. A. Burton. 

Adjourned. 

Washington, D. C, April 5, 1871. 
The commission met, the members all present. 
The following communication was received, to wit : 

Laboeatoky, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, April 5, 1871. 
Sir : The crystals of salt forwarded to me for examination contained no traces of 
alkaline or earthy salts ; they are very pure samples of crystalline chloride of sodium, 
and do not require re-solution and crystallization to separate impurity. 
EespectfuUy, 

THOMAS ANTISELL, 
Chemist to Department of Agriculture. 
A. A. Burton, 

Secretary Santo Domingo Commission. 

The commission having completed their report, it was communicated 
to the President through the Secretary of State. 
Adjourned. 

The foregoing is a true and faithful record of the proceedings of the 
United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo. 

ALLAN A. BURTON, 

Washington City, April 5, 1871. 
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SPECIAL REPORTS MADE TO THE COMMISSIONERS. 



I.— GENEEAL SIGEL 01^ THE DEFENCES OF SAMAlsrA. 

To the United States. Commission of Inquiry to Santo DomingQ : 

Gentlemen : In response to yonr honorable board, requesting mo 
'' to examine and report in relation to the capacity of the bay and penin- 
sula of Samana, as regards its own military defence and its strategical 
advantages in regard to the protection of American interests in adja- 
cent waters," I have the honor to submit the following report : 

The bay and peninsula of Samana form the northeastern part of the 
Dominican territory — the bay extending from its entrance at Balandra 
Head on the east to the mouth of the Yuna Eiver on the west, about 
twenty-five English statute miles, with an almost uniform width of 
eleven miles ; presenting therefore a surface of at least two hundred and 
seventy -five square miles. It is protected in its whole length toward the 
north and northeast by chains of mountains, the northeastern stretch- 
ing out in bold front much similar to that of the " Palisades," from Cape 
Cabronto Cape Samana and Balandra Head, and the other from Monte 
Diablo in the east toward the west, as far as the valley of the Gran 
Estero. 

That part of the bay which lies near its entrance and extends as far 
as the village of Santa Barbara de Samana, a distance of nearly eight 
miles, embracing Clara Bay and Samana Bay proper, has been carefully 
surveyed and prettjj accurate charts are in the hands of the United 
States Government. From these charts, as well as from personal ob- 
servation and practical experience with the frigate Tennessee and the 
sloop of war Nantasket, the following data bearing on the military 
question have been ascertained : 

A group of islands and rocks, five in number and called Levantados 
Cayos, divide the entrance of the bay into two separate channels — a 
northern, the main channel, and a southern, called from its winding 
form La Media Luna; of which two channels. Only the northern is passa- 
ble for large vessels. The width of the main channel between Pascal 
Cay, the most northern of the five islands of Levantados, and the oppo- 
site point of Cocoa, is two thousand yards ; minimum depth from south 
to north, nine fathoms; maximum, twenty-three fathoms. 

Having passed through the main entrance or " narrows," the channel 
widens and leads into the bay of Clara, a perfectly safe basin for a fleet 
of the largest men-of-war and merchant vessels. The length of this bay 
from east to west is four thousand yards ; minimum depth in this direc- 
tion,, sixteen ; maximum, twenty-eight fathoms ; width from north to 
south, eight thousand yards; minimum depth, six; maximum, twenty- 
two fathoms. 

From Clara Bay a channel about two miles in length leads in a north- 
western direction to the bay of Samana proper, at the northwestern end 
of which the little village of Santa Barbara de Samana is situated. 
Width of this channel from five hundred to seven hundred yards ; mini- 
mum depth, four and a quater ; maximum, eleven fathoms. It is bordered 
on the north and west by the hilly shores of the peninsula of Samana, 
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on the south by the island of OareSero and a line of rocks and shoals, 
stretching out nearly the whole length of the channel, and making it 
thereby a safe anchoring place and refuge for small and middle-sized 
vessels. The sloop IsTantasket, of nine guns and drawing fourteen feet 
of water, was lying in that channel between the island of Carenero and 
the village of Samana ; the frigate Tennessee, of twenty-three guns and 
2,530 tons, drawing twenty-two feet of water, was anchored opposite Clara 
Bay, about two miles from the village of Samana and five and two-third 
miles from Balandra Head, the entrance of the bay. 

It will be understood, from the above, that the Levantados Gayos, if 
put in a state of defense and brought into connection with each other, 
are the most important barriers against an attempt to force the entrance 
to the interior of the bay. Strong and excellent as this position is, hos- 
tile vessels might, however, try to pass alongside of the northern shore 
of the bay and to force their way through the main channel. To give 
greater security, batteries could be constructed at Cocoa and Bonn- 
homme Points, so that any vessel venturing into the channel would 
be brought under the concentric lire of this triangular system of 
defense, whose guns could easily command and reach every point of the 
narrow surface of water lying between the Levantados, Cocoa, and 
Bonnhomme, as the most northerly of the Levantados Cayos (Pascal 
Cay) is not more than two thousand yards distant from either Cocoa or 
Bonnhomme Point, whilst the distance of the two latter from each 
other is not more than two thousand three hundred yards. 

The channel of Media Luna, between the Levantados and the shoals, 
which extend as far southeast as Point Icaco, is, as mentioned before, 
very narrow, and can not only be very easily reached and defended 
from the southeastern front of the largest cay of the Levantados, (Ban- 
ister Island,) but also obstructed by sunken vessels, torpedoes, &c., or 
even a battery may be built opposite Banister Island, on the shoals 
themselves, which might be done without great difiQculty. 

The entrance into the bay of Clara, being in this manner protected 
and closed against the enemy's vessels, there seems no necessity for a 
special defense of the bay of, Samana proper; but in case this bay 
should be regarded as a kind of refuge for smaller vessels and as a 
naval retreat, containing the depots of the Grovernment, the most import- 
ant objects for defensive works would be Gorda Point, at the entrance 
of the channel, also the heights near the village of Samana, where now 
two old forts exist, (Fort Libre and Fort Santa Barbara,) which perfectly 
command the channel and its surroundings, and the spur of land, the 
southern end of which is called Caballo Point, whose battery would not 
only prevent a bombardment of the village of Samana from the open 
bay on the s^uth, but also protect large vessels lying-by on the south 
side of Carenero Cay, where there is deep water and good anchoring 
ground. 

The defence of the Bay of Samana, in its totality, would, of course, 
not be perfect without holding possession of the peninsula itself and of 
the approaches to the bay and our fortified positions on its shore. On 
account of the topographical condition of the country it would be a 
matter of great difiiculty if we should undertake to defend all those 
approaches and to close all the little doors, trails, and paths by which 
an enemy may find his way from the northern to the southern shore of 
the peninsula, provided he can land where he pleases. Nature, how- 
ever, has done more against such attempts than the greatest efforts of 
military art and science could do, as it has girded the northern and 
northeastern shore with an almost continuous and unapproachable 
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wall, offering no safe harbor, where a fleet could find shelter against the 
impetus of the sea or ser\-e as a secure base to troops landed and oper- 
ating into the interior. Besides this we would be at liberty to close 
our forts and batteries and make each of them an independent work, 
protected against surprise and attack from any side. And to provide 
for all emergencies in time of war, the heights, overlooking the bay or 
forts and batteries, may be entrenched; the same may be done in regard 
to the most suitable points alongside of the northern shore, as, for 
instance. Port Yaqueson, (Jaclison,) and the mouth of San Juan Eiver, 
and communication prepared to the south, west, and east of those 
points, so as to prevent or flank any hostile jnovement directed from 
the north side against the interior and southern part of the peninsula. 

Port Yaqueson commands the western end of the peninsula and the 
waters of the Gran Estero; St. John commands the approaches to 
Samana, and Cocoa Point, with Monte Diablo, close the approaches 
from the northeastern side, while in regard to the defense of the Bay 
of Clara and Samana proper, the Levantados Cays and the Heights of 
Samana are the most important points. This system of defense is indi- 
cated under the supposition that the Bay of Samana shall become a 
great commercial harbor, and the principal naval station of the United 
States in the West Indies, and that, in case of war, it should be able to 
hold its own either against the attack of a single power like England, 
or against a combination of powers. But places of this kind cannot be 
created in a short time; they will grow and develop slowly; and in the 
same degree as their population and wealth increase, the means of 
defense may be increased and perfected, the expenses being paid by the 
profits gained. 

As to the strategical part of the question, i. e., " the strategical ad- 
vantages of the bay and peninsula of Samana, in regard to the protec- 
tion of American interests in the adjacent waters," I beg leave to re- 
mark that, as far as I can understand this question, the interests of the 
American people in the West Indies, South and Central America chiefly 
consist in the greatest possible facility for commercial intercourse and 
enterprise ; in the peaceful expansion of the political system, in which 
its own security rests ; in the most liberal protection of all citizens of 
the republic who may temporarily or permanently settle in the West 
Indies, on the Spanish Main, and in Central America ; and finally, in a 
more direct influence on thte destiny of the populations who are now 
struggling in different parts of the Antilles for political and social re- 
generation and material prosperity. To promote, and, if necessary, pro- 
tect these interests by force of arms, the United States should be 
brought into closer connection with the West Indian Islands. There 
should be an intermediate point from which, as a commercial and mili- 
tary base, the United States could reach, in a short and direct way, 
their objects of trade and enterprise, and keep or send out their fleets 
for the purposes of protection and defence. Such an intermediate point 
would be Samana Bay, with the adjacent territory, and for the following 
reasons : 

1. The bay of Samana is the nearest great and safe harbor in the West 
Indies which can be easily reached by the open sea from the northeast- 
ern coast of the United States. It affords a very convenient and secure 
harbor for traffic with Santo Domingo and Hayti, and an intermediate 
station for the other West Indian Islands, for Central and South America. 

2. It presents, in its own locality and surroundings, a most important 
strategical point, because it can not only furnish a great quantity of 
provisions for troops fmd material for building purposes, but it also 
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commauds the mouth and valley of the Tuna Eiver, with its inexhausti- 
ble productive capacity. From the valley of the Tuna, communication 
exists with the valley of the Grand Yacqui and the most populous part 
of the Dominican territory, (Santiago,) while, from, the southern shore 
of the bay, (Savana la Mar,) the p^lains of Seybo and the capital of St. 
Domingo can be reached. Considering that railroads may take the 
place of earth roads, and that all the points on the coast of Santo Domingo 
and Hayti— Puerto Plata, and Manzanillo, as well as Santo Domingo City, 
Bani, Azua, &c., can be reached from Samana by water, the military- 
importance of the bay will be readily acknowledged. 

3. As the harbor oif M61e St. Mcholas on the northwestern coast of 
Hayti commands the "Windward passage," so the bay of Samana com- 
mands the " Mona passage," which leads from the Atlantic Ocean (Europe 
and the eastern shore of the United States) to the Isthmus of Panama 
and the coasts of South America. ' 

4. Since the Island of Hayti or Santo Domingo forms the center of aU 
the islands extending from Key West to Trinidad, our naval forces could 
strike on the shortest line from Samana against any of those islands. 
And while our general and great base of resources and supplies lies not 
far from us and behind us, from which we could draw fifty thousand 
men in a few weeks if necessary, it would be almost an impossibility for 
European i^owers to send large transport fleets across the ocean, in the 
face of our iclwle eastern coast, whence expeditions and cruisers could be 
started to attack them and to interrupt their communication with Europe 
or Canada. To compete on a grand scale with the United States in the 
Gulf of Mexico or the Carribean Sea, no European power would have a 
sufficient base of resources in their West Indian possessions, (Jamaica 
with Kingston included;) \^hichfactatone time induced England, France, 
and Spain to attempt to create a more ample base in Mpxico. As this 
operation has signally failed, foreign powers will very naturally shrink 
from military interference hereafter in American affairs. 

It is true that neither in a military nor commercial point of view has 
the bay of Samana ever been preeminent in operations heretofore, but 
it must be remembered that the selection of harbors, at the time of 
Spanish conquest, did not so much depend on their facility to receive the 
agricultural i^roducts of the country as on their convenience for shipping 
the products of the mines, for which purpose Santo Domingo, Azua, and 
other places on the coast were better situated ; besides this, the very advan- 
tages of the bay, its narrow entrance and its facing "against the wind," 
must have been always serious obstacles to sailing vessels, while they can 
tiardly be regarded so now, when a steam-tug can disengage the largest 
ship and lead it out into the open sea. The uses of steam and the state of 
oautical science, the objects of commercial enterprise — to develope the 
agricultural resources of a country and to dig as well for the products of 
its fields as for gold and silver— the capacity, safety, and beauty of the bay 
the fertility of the surrounding country, the facility of communication 
md defense, with the experience of modern warfare and modern means 
rf fortification, all these speak for Samana Bay; and if once held well and 
taken care of by a free, enlightened, and energetic government and 
people, it may become one of the greatest ports and strongholds of the 
Antilles. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 

On boaed the Tennessee, March 18, 1871. 
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II.— PEELIMIKAET GEOLOGICAL EBPORT OP OBSERVA- 
TIONS UPON THE PENINSULA OP SAMANA. 

By W. p. Blake. 

Sajsto DoMmao City, Hispaniola, February 1, 1871. 
To the Honorable United States Commissioners to Santo Domingo : 

In accordance with your wishes, my attention immediately after arriv- 
ing at Santa Barbara de Samana, January 2, 1871, was first directed to 
an examiaation of the reported coal formation of the peninsula. 

Some of the reasons for supposing the existence of such a formation 
are here presented in foot-notes consisting of extracts from various re- 
ports and authors.* 

I first visited the locality mentioned in the report of Captain McClellan, 
and then proceeded to other localities farther west, and near the head 
of the gulf. 

The result of the examinations, briefly stated, is : That the reported 
coal is not like the true coals of Pennsylvania or England, but is a lignite 
or brown coal, of fair quality. It is similar to the brown coal or lignite 
of the Cowlitz "Eiver, Oregon. It is found in regular beds, varying from 
two to five feet in thickness, a portion of which only is pure lignite. I 
do not think that there is over two feet in thickness of compact workable 
lignite. This lignite is not suitable for the use of ocean steamers. It is 
too light and bulky, and doubtless contains a large portion of volatUe 
matter. It may be utilized for steamers upon the gulf, and perhaps for 
local engines as cheaper than wood, when the cost of cutting and cart- 
ing the wood is included. It will probably afford a very good gas for 
illuminating, and might be used for this purpose, in the event of there 
being any large towns or cities upon the gulf or its vicinity, t 

Specimens jof this lignite were secured at the different places for the 

* In the " Eesources of Santo Domingo," by J. Warren Fabens, p. 24, 1 find a quotation 
from tbe Courrier dee Etats TJnis, as follows : " There have been discoyeriea of immense 
beds of coal in the bay of Samana, and the Brigadier Buoeta, who was sent to examine 
them, reports that these mines are of incalculable production. The coal is found near 
the surface, and is easily mined and with little expense. The analogy which these 
mines present to the famous English mines of Cardiff is said to be extraordinary. The 
steamer Fernando Cortez has a&eady taken a portion on board and tested it, and the 
captain pronounces it the best coal he has yet tried." Schomburgh says: ''Near the 
rivulet Almacen are large veins of bituminous coal, which are likewise met with farther 
to the eastward. The layers are horizontal, the direction east-northeast, but as far as 
the investigations have been carried on the coal is too bituminous to be employed in 
steamers. I do not think, however, that in any of the localities where the coal is found 
excavations to a depth of ten feet have been made. The geological structure of the 
country does not preclude the possibility that coal of a good quality may be found 
below." 

According to Kimes, (p. 109,) Mr. Peunell states that the coal deposits " commence at 
a point called Los Eobalos, ten miles westward of Santa Barbara, and crop at intervals 
as far as Las Canitas, at the head of the bay, and it is thought extend to the base of 
the mountains separating the Vega Eeale from the sea." 

f Captain McClellan, in liis report of 1854, mentions the occurrence of bituminous 

coal in many places on the peninsula. He twice visited the locality examined by the 

■ French and' English, about' nine miles from Samana and about one hundred yards 

from the beach, on a small stream. He also mentions the occurrence of coal at Punta 

Gorda. 

t Illuminating gas might be used to great advantage for culinary purposes in the 
tropics, where a large and hot fire of coal or wood is undesirable. With a gas stove or 
burner of proper construction, heat sufficient for ordinary cooking purposes can be had 
in a few moments, and it can be as quickly extinguished. It would be much more 
satisfactory for cooking purposes in the tropica than it is in colder regions. 
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purpose of giving them a proper chemical examination upon our return, 
or as soon as the requisite facilities for such work can be obtained, 
Such an examination will enable me to give more definite and satisfac- 
tory information upon the value of the lignite, the amount and quality 
of tlie gas it will give, and its heating power. An examination of the 
fossils which I was so fortunate as to secure will also enable me to give 
some definite statement of the age, geologically, of the deposits, but I 
have no doubt that they are of later epochs of the tertiary. 

MOUTH OP THE TXINA BIVEE. 

After having obtained all the information possible regardittg the lig- 
nite beds, I decided to visit the mouth of the Yuna River, about six miles 
distant from Las Canitas. But before starting I had given up the hope 
of being able to cross the bar and ascend the channel of the principal 
mouth, for not only my pilot but one of the oldest residents of that 
vicinity* gave independent testimony of the shallowness of the water 
upon the bar and the danger of attempting an entrance except at high 
water and when the wind did not blow strongly from the east. I was 
assured that no boat drawing over two feet of water could safely enter, 
and that even a boat of that draught might strike in passing. There 
are three mouths visible, but the volume of water of the stream is dis- 
charged by the southern and principal mouth. This outlet is marked by 
the projection of the land and by a long line of drift-wood and stranded 
trees brought down by floods. There is also a long bar upon which the 
rough water of the gulf breaks furiously under the prevailing trade wind, 
sweeping in as it does from the sea without obstacle. This wind and. 
the waves resulting from it appear to increase in violence toward the 
head of the gulf, especially at some distance (a mile or two) out from 
the northern shore. 

There is still another branch of the Tuna (or another mouth) extend- 
ing northward to the sea in the valley between the peninsula and the 
eastern end, of the Monte Cristi range of mountains. This slough, or 
branch, is said to be so full at times of high water in the river that it 
breaks through or across the bar at the mouth, and thus establishes 
water communication between the ocean and the gulf and makes an 
island out of the peninsula. The peninsula is represented as an island 
upon the old maps, and it is most probable that the channel has been 
gradually filling up by deposits of the river.f 

OPINIONS OP THE PEOPLE. 

Most of the persons seen by me upon this trip were of the African race 
or of mixed blood, African and Oastilian. On favorable occasions their 
opinions were asked upon the subject of annexation to the United States, 
and no opposition to it was at any time expressed, but, on the contrary, 
those who expressed any positive opinion were much in favor of it. 
There are no towns or special centers of population between Almacen, 
on the Yuna, and Samana, but there is almost a continuous line of small 
farms or plantations from Canitas eastward, and located chiefly upon the 
terrace or table land between the gulf and the mountain range. 

* Don Joaquin Hernandez, to whom I had a letter of introduction from the com- 
mandant at Samana. 

+ Captain (now General) McClellan describes this ground as low and swaniDv much 
cut up by inlets and overgrown with mangrove bushes 
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INPOKMATION MAP. 

In the course of the expedition I made observations upon the topog- 
raphy, geologj', meteorology, productions, «&c., of the region, as far as 
circumstances would permit, a.nd took the bearings of the principal head- 
lands for the purpose of making a sketch-map of the northern shore of 
the gulf fi'om the town westward as far as the mouth of the Yuna Eiver, 
which place I visited but could not enter. Without claiming accuracy 
for this map I present it, believing that the information it gives may be 
of some value to you and to any party that may hereafter visit that 
region for the purpose of making an accurate survey. It wili also serve 
to show the position of the places mentioned in the appended copy of 
my notes, to which reference is made for information in detail in regard 
to the lignite beds and for other information concerning the trip. 

I append also the result of investigations made at my request in the 
vicinity of Samana by Mr, Joseph S. Adam. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM P. BLAKE, 
Geologist of the Commission. 

JOUENAL OF EXPEDITION TO THE UPPER END Qf THE GULF OF SAMANA. 

January 26, 1871 — Bay of Samana. — Left the United States ship Ten- 
nessee in the cuttsr of the Nantasket with ten men, an oflicer, and a 
coxswain, and pulled to the town, where, through the aid of the com- 
mandant, I secured a pilot and we left under sail, the sea wind being 
fair, at 11 a. m. 

We passed between Escondido Cay and Carenero Cay. The channel 
is not deep. At low tide the water breaks for most of the distance, but 
boats drawing not more than two and a half or three feet of water may 
pass if the channel is" known. In a little depression of the surface 
nearly to the water level across the end of the point a warehouse and 
dock have been built by Messrs. Spofford Brothers for the accommoda- 
tion of their steamers. The rock formations at this point are distinctly 
stratified and are inclined eastwardly at about 25 degrees. The beds 
consist of alternations, irregular in thickness, of sand and a coarse con- 
glomerate, and I regard them as beach shingle accumulations deposited 
possibly at the angle at which they now stand. The small cays to the 
eastward, and which form the southern wall or breakwater for the har- 
bor, appear to be of the same kind of materials. 

On getting outside of this point we feel tbe full force of the wind, and 
a long point of land is seen jutting southward into the gulf. This is 
Punta Corozos, and it has a small cay or islet at its extremity. We 
steered for this point direct about W. | S., at from four to five knots an 
hour before the wind. 

Before reaching Point Corozos we pass a great many little coves or 
bays between small points of land, most of the beaches being sandy 
and shaded by groves of the cocoa-nut palm. Beyond these beaches 
and groves there are jjatches of green grass or sod, and small thatched 
cottages, one above another, on the hillsides. The guide says that he 
has a place there with his brother, and that they raise yams, cacao, some 
cofi'ee, and sugar-cane. 

^t and beyond Eio de los Cocos, the hills are higher, but the planta- 
tions are numerous. The higher hills beyond are densely wooded. In 
the foreground there is a fine open clearing on a point with isolated 
g_ ^^ g 5 Digitized by Microsoft® 
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palm trees and a field inclosed with a stockade fence made of logs set 
upright in the ground, and close enough to exclude hogs. Before reach- 
ing the extreme point (Punta Corozos) we pass the mouth of a small 
brook or stream called Kio Pasquale. 

On passing Point Corozos we open up a view of Punta Mangle, the 
next principal point beyond. There is less wind under the lee of Coro- 
zos. A part of the bay to the westward is lined with a dense growth of 
the mangrove, the roots rising from the water. 

The higher hills beyond the low ground between the two points are 
not so much cultivated as those nearer the town, but the land is very 
rich, and ttiere does not seem to be anything to prevent these hills from 
being covered with productive plantations. 

Upon the eastern side of Point Mangle there is a ruin or foundation 
of stone, well laid up and looking like the bastion of a fort, but said to he 
the foundation of a building formerly used for drying coffee. 

East of Punta Mangle a terrace or mesa formation commences at the 
foot of the mountain, and extends westward, affording beautiful loca- 
tions for houses and plantations. This mesa is cut at intervals by 
streams (brooks and rivulets of small volume) descending from the 
higher hills, and by their eroding action the little transverse valleys are 
made, and a succession of promontories or elevated points is formed, 
The surface of these points is from ten to thirty feet above the bay. 
They thus have good drainage not only directly into the bay but into 
the side valleys. All along the shores upon this mesa there are thatched 
cottages of rude and simple construction, at intervals, and near a small 
stream called the Botio there is a very pretty place, with a lawn in front 
and a bread-fruit tree. The Botio drains a narrow valley' of consider- 
able extent. 

Off Punta Grigri we changed our course toward a village called Los 
Eobalos, the place near which coal beds are reported to be, and we 
landed there so as to visit and examine. the place. We ran the boat 
upon a smooth shelving pebbly beach, and gob on shore through the 
shallow water. This beach is strewn with masses of coraline rock and 
pebbles of a compact blue limestone, the latter evidently the debris of 
the higher hills or mountains, and the former probably thrown up by 
the waves from neighboring outcrops or projections of the old reef form- 
ation. 

The pilot set out to find some one who would guide us to the spot, 
and some time was expended in visiting one plantation after aaiother. 
These plantations are not large, being small patches of an acre or two 
only, a part, perhaps, inclosed. At the first one I was charmed by the 
beauty of the scene. A rounded point clear of trees aud about an acre 
in extent stretched to the beach. On one side there was a grove of 
palms, and on the other some wild orange trees loaded with ripe /ruit, 
the branches intertwined with the convolvulus in full bloom. The little 
house was simply a thatched square structure with apparently only one 
j?oom, the walls being formed of sticks set vertically in the ground and 
■only partly filled in with brush and mud. Some naked children were 
playing about the door, and a mulatto woman inside was ironiu"- calico 
dresses. " 

. The locality of the coal said to have been inspected some years before 
by Captain McOlellan was pointed out to me by a native Dominican, 
and was not far up the bed of a small brook, within a few hundred yards of 
the beach. The ground is low, and there are no well defined exposures of 
rock or strata likely to contain coal. But in the midst of these alluvial 
deposits I found ^'-^sse^l^f^^g^^i^^f^te, apparently broken out 
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from their original bed, and accumulated at tliat place. Of this, how- 
ever, owing to the thickness of the vegetation, the water and mud of 
the stream, I could not be certain, for it is possible that a firm bed of 
lignite underlies the surface deposit. It was, however, evident that the 
combustible was not true black coal of good quality, and as I had been 
informefl that the best place to find it in quantity was at Las Canitas, 
farther west, I decided to go there. 

Eeturning to the beach, I found that the men had landed some of the 
provisions, and were busily engaged preparing a lunch under the wide- 
spreading arms of a tree adorned with beautiful parasitic and epiphytic 
plants. The portable boat-stove had been landed and set up, and did 
good service. It was refreshing to here enjoy the cool sea breeze, after 
having been in the sultry air of the forest. . On this beach there were 
many pebbles of blue, red, and white limestone, almost all of them much 
veined with white, and some much brecciated. There was also consider- 
erable yellow jasper, and some white quartz, but no granite pebbles 
could be found. 

At 4 p. m. we set sail and left the place, and soon after passed a point 
to which the steamer Tybee is said to have been, on her last trip, for 
the purpose of getting tobacco. Passed the headland called Oabeza de 
Toro, a beautiful point, partly cleared, with a smooth grassy surface, 
and groves of palms. No mahogany trees were noted upon the point. 
Beyond this headland there is an inlet, or estuary, apparently, much 
overshadowed by trees, and which the pilot says is remarkable for the 
foulness of the water; it is very black, and stinks badly. Saw a party 
of men crossing the upper end on the backs of bulls. 

We reached another headland and anchored under its lee, where there 
is a sandy beach of small extent. This point has several houses upon 
it, and is known as Santa Capuza. We made our preparations to re- 
main here for the night, and took the stove and provisions on shore to 
prepare for supper in a grove of palms. 

The extreme point is formed of low ragged cliffs of calcareous rock 
without much soil. The view from this point was glorious ; the sun 
was just setting behind clouds and threw a flood of soft mellow light 
over the headlands behind us, and upon the mountain ranges upon the 
southern side of the gulf. The land at the head of the gulf was in 
sight, and formed a long, low, level liue. The range on the "south was 
dim in the haze at the base, but the outline of the summit was distinct. 
Westw^rdly, along the northern shore, several long points of land 
stretched out into the gulf, arresting the eye before it rested upon the 
lowlands of the delta of the Yuna. The rocks of this point are remark- 
ably rough and ragged. They project in sharp pinnacles and knife-like 
edges. The color is a dark gray. They yielded quickly to the hammer and 
the broken surfaces showed a yellowish gray, or cream-like color in the inte- 
rior. This rock is porous and fossiliferous, containing fragments of 
corals and of shells. Some vertical sheets of rock, more compact and 
dense than the rest, stood out above the general surface, and gave out a 
clear ringing sound when struck by the hammer. They are calcareous, 
but did not appear to be fossiliferous. They seem to be the result of 
infiltration, or the deposit of finer materials than those composing the 
body of the rock, and to have been deposited in fissures after the con- 
solidation of the principal mass. These sheets are nearly vertical, and 
they trend N. 40° to 45° E The owner of the nearest house sent me an 
invitation to enter it and remain dW night. This I declined, preferring 
to sleep on the seat of tLie boat. The scene at supper was very pictur- 
esque. It had grown <j»gfe^!i^jj}i W/^sfeyfe^'^'^ lig'it t^^e boys of the 
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neighborhood made large bonfires of dried palm leaves. This illumin- 
ated the whole grove of palms and showed that we had numerous curious 
spectators. Men, women, and children, dogs aud pigs, had turned out 
iu force to see the strangers. The dogs and pigs were nearly starved, 
and looked like mere skeletons. After supper we packed up and crowded 
into the boat to sleep until morning. At 8 p. m. the sea breeze con- 
tinued to blow a little, but it died out soon after, and during the nightjthe 
thermometer fell from 75° to 72° at midnight, and at 5 a. m. to 71°. 
The temperature of the water, 74°; barometer, 30.14. 

January 27 — Santa Gapuza to Oanitas and beyond. — We started at D.50 
a. m. and rowed toward the second point of land beyond, near whicli 
the coal is said to occur. A few miles beyoiid our anchorage the cur- 
rent from the Yuna River was first distinctly noticed. The color also of 
the water changed ; it was tinged with sediment and vegetable matter. 
Temperature of the water, 71°. 

At G.45 anchored on the east side of Punta Gorda, and landed for the 
puipose of visiting the coal outcrops. The beach was sandy and strewn 
with pebbles of quartz, shells of several genera, and water- worn masses 
of lignite. There were also considerable accumulations of black sand 
in ripples. Upon the trunk of a tree I found two or three beautiful 
shells, Littorinas, of a light green color, and noticed some beautiful 
lizards. 

I started out to the coal outcrops under the guidance of the proprietor 
of the land. Passed inland up the hill to a newly-made clearing of 
some four or five acres in extent in the midst of the forest. It was 
.partly fenced by posts set upright in the ground side by side, close 
enough to keep out wild hogs. Most of the timber cut on the tract was 
lying in piles, and so thickly that one could almost cross the field by 
stepping upon the sticks alone without touching the ground. The soil 
was very moist, rich, and clayey, passing in places into sandy loam, but 
always slippery, unctuous, and greasy. Leaving this field, we struck 
off iuto the virgin forest among trees of remarkable appearance. The 
trunks of almost all of these were smooth, the bark whitish, or green- 
ish, the roots of some spreading outward in buttresses, and almost all 
of the trees festooned with vines depending to the ground like cords and 
ropes. These our guide seemed to take especial pleasure in dividing by 
a single adroit stroke of his sharp thin-bladed machete. Some of the 
\dnes cut in this manner, by a single blow, were at least three inches in 
diameter. I was surprised to find the forest so open, or free from under- 
growth, x^ermitting one to go in almost any direction. 

On reaching a ravine, with a little brooklet running through it, I 
found the first outcrop of the lignite in a regular bed, accompanied by 
a layer of fossils of marine or brackish water shells much broken up. 
They include the genus Neritella among others not yet determined. 

These fossils are above the lignite, but in close contact with it. The 
exposure of the lignite and of the fossils is not very distinct, being 
nearly in the bottom of the bed of the brook. Not far from this place 
some pits have been dug, and cuttings made to expose the beds, but the 
work is not fresh ; it is partly filled up and overgrown by vegetation. 
The best outcrops are still farther up the ravine, where the descent of 
the brook is more rapid. I found two or more outcrops of beds stand- 
ing on edge at a considerable angle, and from three to five feet thick, 
about two feet in one place, being compact, workable lignite apparently 
free from earthy impurities. It is distinctly stratified, but the precise 
trend and' dip of the strata could not be satisfactorily determined I 
could not be certain thQi§WssiclsbyeMit;r@Sf^^s were of the same or of 
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closely contignous beds. There appear to be several beds. The inclosing 
formations appear to be soft argillaceous sandstone. The banks are 
soil-covered and much overgrown. After securing specimens of the 
ligaite for analysis, we returned to the boat and set sail for Canitas. 
Shells of the following-named genera and species were picked lip on the 
beach : Nerita, Neritella virginica, Area domingensis, Cerithium {Uttora- 
tum ?) Donax, Venus granulatus, Amphodesmia, Bulla intermedia. 

At Canitas we anchored, and I went on shore to the house of Don 
Joaquin Hernandez, an old and influential resident of this section, to 
■whom I had a letter from the commandant at Samana. His house, 
built like nearly all the others that we have seen, is pleasantly located 
on a bluff overlooking the gulf. There is considerable cleared ground 
about it, and many orange trees in full bearing. Prom this point the 
mouth of the Yuna, and the beautifully irregular summits of the mount- 
ains on the south of the bay, are distinctly visible. 

The bluffs at this place are formed of a soft argillaceous sandstone of 
a rusty yellow color. Upon the beach I picked up many oyster shells 
of small size. They have the appearance of fossils and may have been 
vi^ashed out of the bank. It is said, however, that living oysters ( Ostrca 
deltoides) are abundant at the head of this gulf. 

From Canitas I sailed diagonally across toward the principal mouth 
of the Yuna. The trade-wind was blowing quite fresh, and it was evi- 
dent from the roughness of the water on the bar that we could not 
safely enter. A large quantity of drift-wood was observed here at one 
side of the main channel. The entrance is easily recognizable by a patch 
of tall tufted canes growing on the flats of the north shore. 

Having passed by the mouth of the river, we headed the cutter for 
the entrance of the bay of San Lorenzo* ou the south shore, famous 
alike for its caves and pearls, intending to reach it before night, or some 
good anchorage west of it, and to camp for the night; but before we had 
got half way over from the mouth of the Yuna the wind blew so fresh 
and raised such a heavy sea that we deemed it imprudent to continue 
on that course; and so put about and made for the north shore. After 
a long and hard pull with the oars we reached Cabeza de Toro at sun- 
set, and remained there for the night securely anchored under the lee of 
the rocky point. The proprietor of this place is a colored man of pre- 
possessing manners and address, who has lived there for twenty years. 
He accompanied me over the place, showing me a large grove of cocoa- 
nut palms, where the shade is so dense that nothing will grow below 
them. He has a sugar-mill here, with vertical wooden rollers geared 
together. He expressed himself as much in favor of the annexatiou of 
the country to the United States. 

At this anchorage the thermometer at 8.30 p. m. stood at 70*^. The 
•wind began to blow fi'om the land, but was variable. Night clear, heavy 
dew, barometer 30.13. The rocks here are like those of Santa Capuza. 

January 28 — Cabeza de Toro to the Tennessee off Samana. — The tem- 
perature of the air at C.50 this morning was 71°. We hoisted anchor 
and rowed to the eastward, keeping as much as possible under the lee 
of the projecting headland to avoid the head-wind and rough water. 
At 7.34 we were opposite Eobalos; at 8.30 'opposite Point Mangle, and 
at 9 a. m. stopped at Point Corozos on the west side. I landed here 
and visited a succession of rich gardens or small plantations, wliich 
cover a considerable surface on this headland. The soil is very rich, 
and the place is thickly inhabited by colored families, who have small 
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houses and brush huts. They raise rice, sugar-cane, corn, bananas, 
plantains, oranges, pine-apples, and many other useful tropical products. 
The land is not divided off by fences or any distinct landmarks, but the 
boundaries of the different plantations appeared to be well known. We 
here obtained a large supply of superior oranges, bananas, and fresh 
cocoa-nuts. Upon the sandy beach of this headland I picked up shells 
of the genera Capsa, Nerita versicolor^ and Spondylus. From this point 
we were obliged to row against a strong wind and heavy sea imtil 
reaching the ship at 3 p. m. 

I compute the distances passed over from the ship to the head of the 
gulf to be nearly as follows: 

Miles. 

Anchorage of ship to Point Oorozos 5J 

Point Corozos to Eobalos 4| 

Eobalos to Cabeza de Toros 2 

Oabeza de Toros to Capuza 2J 

Capuza to Punta Uorda 4 

Punta Gorda to Canitas 2 

Canitas to west end of gulf, (estimate) 2J 

23 



III.— NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE VICINITY OF 

SAMANA. 
By J. S. Adam. 

On Wednesday morning, the 25th, with Mr. Burr as guide, I went up 
the bed of a brook (which empties into Samana Bay, north of the coal- 
ing station) to nearly the summit of the hill. The rock forming the bed 
of the brook consists of bluish limestone, in many places discolored by 
iron. The dip of the bed was apparently to the east, and as far as I 
could judge corresponded to the dip of the conglomerate rock upon the 
shore of the bay. Loose boulders of quartz were numerous. 

Passing out of the brook-bed, and to the eastward, we ascended an 
abrupt hill, and on the summit came upon the ruins of a cluster of old 
Spanish houses. The walls of a reservoir, basin of a fountain, and a 
conduit for water were still standing, and in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The water had evidently been brought from quite a long distance 
to the north, and from the side of one of the hills of the same range 
upon which the ruins are situated. The rock on this height is similar to 
that in the brook-bed. 

In the afternoon Mr. Burr rowed me aroimd the point of rocks west 
of the coal station. The rock here is conglomerate, with small seams of 
sandstone passing through it. The dip is to the eastward, and has the 
same angle as that at Mr. Price's store, (on Caballo Point.) 

On Thursday, the 25th, I made a circuit of the island upon which the 
coal station is situated. The rock here was conglomerate, and had the 
same general appearance as the rock before mentioned. I afterward 
crossed over to the village, and then walked back of the town nearly a 
mile and a half, crossing three small ranges of hills. The path was steep 
in many places, the soil reddish clay. On the first hill from the town, 
honeycombed limestone occurred, and on the second and third ranges 
broken quartz-rock. On each of these hills the "red clay" occurred in 
great abundance. Digitized by Microsoft® 

About an eighth of a mile back of the village a spring of clear and 
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good water gushes out of the side of a hill, and, running down, joins 
with a small stream which crosses the road about a quarter of a mile 
farther on. These waters, when joined, form the stream which, after 
flowing through a small tract of swampy land, empties into the bay on 
the western border of the town. Much of the drinking water of the vil- 
lage is obtained from this spring. 

On Friday, the 27th, I walked from the town over the hills to the west- 
ward, to a small bay about a mile and a half from the town. On the 
hills I found only loose limestone rock, and on the west shore of the 
bay conglomerate. 

I visited the north shore of Samana Bay, opposite the anchorage of 
the Tennessee, on Saturday the 28th. The rock here is coarse con- 
glomerate, with veins of sandstone running through it, of some fifteen 
inches in thickness. The dip is to the eastward. 

In the afternoon of the same daj' I walked around from Santa Bar- 
bara de Samana to the point where Mr. Price's store is situated, and at 
this place met yourself, by appointment. On the side of the hill be- 
tween the town and this point no rock whatever was visible above the 
soil. On Sunday, the 29th, 1 crossed over to the shore north of the 
steamer, with Mr. Douglass. 

We met here an old resident who had lived on his plantation of some 
two hundred acres for more than sixty years. His chief business was 
the making of sugar. 

Nearly a half mile above where we landed, I came upon quite a large 
brook, and close to where it empties into the bay I observed over fifty 
fish, each of which would weigh over half a pound. They are called 
the "mountain mullet," and have very much the appearance of the chub 
of New England. 

South of the landing I was shown a grove of cocoa-nut trees, where 
a battle took place only three or four years ago ; it is said that the 
marks of bullets can stUl be seen on the trees. 

J. S. ADAM. 

Professor W. P. Blake. 



IV.— EEPOET ON THE BOTANICAL FEATUEES, AGEICULTD"- 
EAL PEODUCTS, AND TIMBEE GEOWTH OF THE PENIN- 
SULA OP SAMANA. 

To the Honorable Santo Domingo Commissioners : 

Gentlemen: The short interval allowed for botanical examinations 
on the peninsula of Samana has been improved bj'^ a very fair local 
collection of plants, numbering about two hundred species. Several 
of these are apparently undescribed, but can only be determined by a 
more thorough examination and comparison with authentic specimens 
in scientific herbaria. Of articles in common cultivation, I note the 
common plaintain, [Musa paradisiaca,) the banana, {Musa sapientium,) 
the yam, {Dioscorea alata,) the sweet potato, {Ipomcea batatus,) the 
"melanga," {Golocasia esculenta,) tapioca, {Janipha manihot,) arrowroot, 
(Maranta arundinaeea,) sugar-caue, (Saccharum officinarum,) "cacao," 
yielding chocolate, {Theobroma cacao,) bread frjiit, {Artocarpus incisa,) 
coffee, {Coffea Arabica,) rice, {Orpza sativa,) Indian corn, (Zea mays.) 

Of grasses cultivated for fodder, common Indian corn is frequent, 
being sown at all seasons and gathered before the grain ripens. Sugar 
Digitizeaby Microsoft® 
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cane leaves are also in frequent use. Besides these a species of grass is 
cultivated known as .Guinea grass, {Panicum maximum,) also several 
species of native Panicum and Paspalum are fed to cattle and horses in 
limited pasture grounds; In addition to these the foliage of a large 
number of trees and shrubbery are in extensive use as fodder, amon^ 
which the one most prized is a species of nettle tree {Trophis Ameri- 
cana.) 

Of cultivated fruits the following were noted as most frequent. [It not 
being the best fruit season, few of them could be obtained as mature 
fruits.] The mango, {Mangifera Indica,) of luxuriant growth, and pro- 
ducing a great variety of different flavored fruits, now just in blossom ; 
oranges, including the sour and the sweet varieties, ripening at all sea- 
sons, (Citrus auranUum ;) the pine-apple, (-AwaMassa sativa;) thepapaw, 
(Garica papaya ;) mamme, {Mamea Americana;) pomegranate, (Punica 
granatum;) shaddock, (Citrus decumana ;) star-apple, (Chrysopliyllum 
canaito;) nispero, (Sapota acliras;) sweet sop, (Anona reticulata;) chery- 
molia, (Anona clierimolia ;) sour sop, (AnonM muricata ;) tamarind, (Tam- 
arindus Indica.) 

PAIMS. 

Two species of palm are common. One of these, the common cocoa- 
nut, (Cocos nucifera,) forms groves on the sandy beaches at the outlet of 
mountain streams, where it bears fruit abundantly. The " palma real" 
(Oreodoxa regia) forms scattered groves in the interior. The fruit of 
this species is in common use as food for hogs and cattle. The large 
sheaths of the leaves supply material for thatching and lining the sides 
of houses ; also for floor-matting and coarse baskets. The external ring 
of hard woody fibres on the main stem are pressed out into thin sheath- 
ing boards. 

TIHBEE-PEODUCING- "WOODS. 

Mahogany (8wietenia mahogoni) has been mostly cut down near the 
coast, where it is convenient for shipping, but forms vast unbroken 
forests in the interior. The nearly allied cedar, of the West Indies (Ce- 
drella odorata) is also found abundant in the interior, furnishing a valu- 
able wood for various purposes, well known as the material from which 
cigar-boxes are made. 

Of other woods observed, the following may be noted: Dalmaree, 
(Calophyllum Calabar,) a valuable timber tree; cherry, also called laurel, 
(Cerassus occidentalis,) forms a large tree, supplying valuable timber for 
various jjurposes; Acoma, a species of -Bwcida, also a valuable wood; 
canoe wood (Eriodendon infractuosum) grows of immense size, used espe- 
cially for making canoes ; Anona is a good house-timber ; Greegree, a 
species of Bucida, is adapted for ship timber, being very durable ; Lourea, 
the botanical species not recognized, furnishes good board-timber ; Ga- 
bomba, a species of Ouarea, is a red-hearted wood, used for board timber; 
Barata, species not known, is a common framing timber; the sand box- 
tree (Hura crepitans) is frequent, and grows to a large size ; the wood, 
however, is soft and of little value ; Bursera gumifera is also a common 
tree, but the wood is of little value except for fuel. 

GENERAL KEMARKS. 

'r 

The vegetation in the vicinity of Samana Bay is very luxuriant. Eains 
continue more or less through the dry season, though vegetation is par- 
tially suspended, and ^Ji^H^1Vn(^iS^f(&- of their old leaves. The 
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■winter temperature is agreeable, ranging from 70° to 85° F., which is 
pleasantly tempered by alternating land and sea breezes. The land rises 
abruptly from the water's edge in most luxuriant forest-covered hills of 
a very broken outline. The soil is a tough yellow clay, very adhesive, 
and the nai-row shaded rOads are very dithcult to travel over. Most of 
the travelling into and from the interior towns is accomplished by pack 
animals. Nature is exuberantly rich, but art has done little to develop 
this portion of the country. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 

0. C. PAEEY, 
Botanist attached to San Domingo Commission, 

San Domingo City, February 14, 1871. 



v.— EEPOET ON THE SANITAEY CONDITION OF THE DIS- 
TEICT SUEEOUNDING THE CITY OF SANTA BAEBAEA 
DE SAMANA. 

By Dr. W. Newcomb. 

To the Honorable the United States Commissioners to the Dominican Eepublic : 

Gentlemen: The topography of this district is favorable to complete 
drainage, and has an important bearing upon the general healtli of the 
inhabitants. No extensive swamps or marshes have been met with to 
furnish a concentrated malarious atmosphere. Near the town or village 
of Santa Barbara is a limited marshy place, which may easily be drained, 
or it may be flooded with salt water at each high tide, which would de- 
stroy effectually its injurious influences. A few sporadic cases of a mild 
type of intermittents were met with among the natives, probably due to 
the marshy place above alluded to. The mortality in a population stated 
to be about three thousand has been approximately ascertained from 
various sources, and amounted during the last year to seventeen j num- 
ber of births, to about three hundred. 

In the descendants of Americans, so called, numbering now about five 
hundred, the deaths for the last year amounted to three ; one the result 
of accident, and the other two, over seventy years of age, from disease. 
So far as the natives and acclimated inhabitants are concerned, the whole 
district may be deemed very decidedly healthy. 

The supply of water to the inhabitants of the tillage is derived from 
mountain streams, quite pure and healthy, and from wells in the village 
strongly impregnated with chloride of sodium. 

The thermometer during the day on shii)board, in the harbor, ranges 
quite steadily in the day-time at 82°, but the heat is scarcely oppressive 
with a free trade-wiud; but in the sun the direct rays are anything but 
agreeable, and to the unacclimated dangerous. 

The vast amount of tropical vegetation with which the district is cov- 
ered, and the frequent showers which occur, with the succeeding sun- 
shine, present the most favorable conditions for rapid decomposition of 
vegetable and also of animal matter, and the constant development of 
miasmata. The soil seems to be permeated by various species of ants, 
which seize with avidity upon this decomposing material, and act as true 
scavengers in compensation for their slight inconvenience to the inhabit- 
ants. From a long ser^^^^g^^p^j^l^ij^gie tropics I feel quite safe 
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in pronouncing them a powerful sanit3.ry corps in preventing the neces- 
sary results of decomposition. 

The prevalent diseases are various forms of fever, affections of the 
liver, dysentery, and diarrhoea-^the first dependent upon malarious in- 
fluences, and the last to errors of diet. 

Past history teaches us that at Samana, as at other tropical situations, 
persons from the temperate zones require to observe the following rules 
to avoid, as far as practicable, the peculiar climatical diseases : 1. Tem- 
perance in eating, with regularity of meals ; 2. Avoidance of spirituous 
liquors ; 3. Protection from the sun, especially near meridian ; 4. Avoid- 
ance of night air, and protection from wet, especially of fresh water; 5. 
Avoidance of excessive fatigue ; 6. A moderate indulgence only in trop- 
ical fruits. With attention to these rules the first year's residence is 
usually passed in security, but with all the precautions that can be used, 
the second year will, in most cases, require him to pass through the 
ordeal of an acclimating fever. The severity of this fever will depend 
much upon the prevailing diathesis at the time, and the greater or lesser 
amount of the violations of the laws of health preceding the attack. It 
is, often but slight, and soon passes away with little medication. In 
others it assumes the form of a congestive, continued fever, with con- 
siderable risk of life. In the worst cases, in crowded cities especially, 
the still graver form of typhus icterodes, or yellow fever, occurs, ter- 
minating rapidly in convalescence or death, according to the gravity of 
the attack and the constitution of the patient. We may thus explain 
the spontaneous generation of this fever, one case furnishing a sufficiency 
of fomites to lead to the production of an epidemic of this formidable 
disease. We have thus the elements for explaining the fearful mortality 
which swept off a large number of the Spanish army in their attempts to 
subjugate the sparse population of the Samana district. Every rule 
referred to was systematically and constantly violated, partly from 
necessity and in part from recklessness, and with a result most certain 
to be repeated in the future under the same concurrence of circumstances. 

As a compensation for these formidable fevers of the tropics, the lungs 
escape (with few exceptions) the devastating effects of phthisis pulmo- 
nalis, or consumption, and the formidable list of bronchitis, congestion, 
croup, diphtheria, pneumonia, catarrh, &c. Affections of the liver and 
bowels are perhaps no more frequent here than in temperate regions, 
while the formidable typhus nervosus of 'Sew England is unknown to 
this region. 

Excepting on elevated ground, at from 3,000 to 5,000 feet, northern 
white men as laborers can scarcely prove to be available until thoroughly 
acclimated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. NEWCOMB, If. J>. 



Samana Bat, January 25, 1871. , 
In an excursion of about five miles into the interior from the village, 
the following observations were made: 

A marshy place, easily drained, at the west part of the village, 
receiving the waters of a mountain stream, would, of course, produce a 
considerable amount of malaria. In the interior found two cases of 
intermittents of a mild type among the natives. The vegetation extends 
from the coa^t to the summits of the mountains, and presents the luxu- 
riance common to tropijsal j^^g.&,j^^^ssiag' a well watered and fertile 
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soil. The imperial palm of Humboldt (the cabbage palm of the natives) 
lias a remarkable development, many of them attaining a height of 120 
feet or more. Numerous clumps of the bamboo, of 80 feet in height, 
were met with, and give a character to the landscape; groups of the 
cocoa-nut palm, solitary trees of the beautiful mango, occasional orange 
and lime trees, quite extensive plantations of the cacao, with many of 
the trees heavily laden with the fruit, from which the chocolate of com- 
merce is prepared, and a few calabash trees laden with its ponderous 
fruit, as large as an ordinary pumpkin, were noted. Two or three 
patches of upland rice seemed to flourish in its unnatural position. 
Patches of sweet potatoes, yams, arrow root, and a species of aram, 
closely resembling an esculentum of the Sandwich Islands, of the upland 
variety, were frequently met with. The Tiews from the summit of the 
mountain overlooked the region assigned by President Boyer to colored 
American immigrants, and disclosed hundreds of cottages with their 
small surrounding openings in the forest for cultivation. Upon entering 
numbers of the cottages, found the inhabitants contented with their 
miserable habitations, but complaining of the uncertainty of retaining 
any personal property, as experience in the past had taught them that 
internal dissentions resulting in civil war rendered them the subjects of 
pillage; and as these wars were of frequent occurrence, their prosperity 
had been destroyed, and the desire for accumulating property had been 
crushed out. Evidences of some degree of refinement of feeling were 
frequently seen in the cultivation of flowers around their houses. 

All were strongly in favor of annexation to the United States, as fur- 
nishing them security from foreign and internal aggressions. All that 
were visited were descendants of Ameiican immigrants, and conversed 
freely in English. I do not hesitate in pronouncing them superior in 
intelligence to the same classes in South and Central America, or of the 
Mexican rancheros. 

W, NEWGOMB. 



VI.— EEPORT OP A TRIP ACROSS THE ISLAND OF SANTO DO- 
MINGO FROM SAMANA TO SANTO DOMINGO CITY, MADE 
BY H. P. WADE AND E. JACOBS, UNDER INSTRUCTIONS 
OF UNITED STATES COMMISSION TO SANTO DOMINGO. 

Santo Domingo City, February 1, 1871. 
To the United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo : 

GENTiEMEN: We have the honor to submit the following report of a 
trip made in compliance with your instructions across the island of 
Santo Domingo from Samana to Santo Domingo City: 

On the 25th of January we crossed the bay of Samana to Savana 
la Mar, a distance of eighteen miles. There is no dock or other artificial 
landing provided here. Shoal water extends about two hundred j"ard8 
from the shore, and at that distance even the smallest boats must stop. 

The town is built after the prevailing fashion of the country, the 
dwellings being of frame- work, sided with boards made from the outside 
of the royal palm, and covered with palm-leaf thatch. Very few of 
them have any other than earth floors, btit they are kept in a very neat 
condition. 

Carlos Delan, a colored man of considerable intelligence, is com- 
mandant of the place. D;Wfe^!JF^;&'ySoi^ *^^* ^^^^ ^'^^^ ^ popu- 
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lation of three Imudred, of which about one hundred and eighty aro 
males. There is very little sickness among them. They have a Catholic 
church and the entire population are members. 

As a general rule, they live in well-defined families. There are few 
exceptions to this, and the indiscriminate mingling of the sexes is con- 
sidered disreputable. They live mostly by agriculture and stock-raising. 
Patches of land are cultivated varying from two hundred to five hundred 
feet square, this amount being sufficient to furuish fruit and vegetables 
for one ordinary family. Besides what they consume they sell a sufficient 
amount of beef and pork to provide them with flour and a few other 
necessaries. 

We saw no implements for domestic purposes excepting the ordinary 
hoe, ax, and machete, the latter being used for every purpose from 
fighting to cultivating the soil. Plows of any description are unknown. 
The ground is seldom, if ever, broken up, seed being planted by merely 
dropping it in small holes made with the machete. 

The domestic animals consist of horses, asses, cattle, hogs and goats. 
No attention is paid to the improvement and breeding of the cattle; 
they roam at will over the savannas, receiving no more care than is 
necessary to keep them partially domesticated. Hogs are kept in a 
similar manner. 

There are no schools or other means of public instruction. Only 
about twenty out of the entire population are able to read and write. 

Eegarding the ownership of the lands we could gain but very little 
informatioa. A very few own the ijatches they cultivate, but the great 
majority rent the land, paying $2 per year to an agent who visits them 
for the purpose of making the collections ; but whom he is acting for or 
who owns the land they have no definite idea. Some are of the opinion 
that it belongs to the government, and others that it is the property of 
private individuals. 

By questioning several of the prominent men on the subject of an- 
nexation to the United States we ascertained that they are all enthusi- 
astically in favor of it, looking upon the result of such a measure as the 
end of all their political troubles. 

Eelative to the union with Spain Mr. Delan said that Spain got hold 
of them before they had time to think or know anything about it; that 
they submitted, thinking they would be better off than under the bad 
rulers they had had. They soon found, however, that the Spaniards 
treated them worse than their own bad men had done, and for that rea- 
son only they desired to get rid of them. He said that he could see no 
objection to a union with Hayti under one government, as then the 
Haytians would cease troubling them. There is an evident fear, not so 
much of Hayti as of some other power making them trouble through it.. 

On the morning of the 26th we left the town of Savaua la Mar and 
passed over the savanna of the same name, which is about three miles 
wide. The soil is a dark brown, and would indicate, at the north, a con- 
siderable degree of fertility. The substratum, as shown along the 
streams, is of gravel intermingled with a tenacious red clay. The sa- 
vanna is interspersed with small clumps of timber, and crossed by sev- 
eral small streams of good water. It produces a very heavy growth of 
grass, not unlike in appearance that on the prairies of the United 
States. Some two hundred cattle and as many hogs subsist upon it 
Avishout apparently diminishing the supply. 

After entering the forest on this side of the savanna, which is of a very 
luxuriant growth of the many varieties of timber of the island, we com- 
menced a series of asc®/^/;gecfcibjg/tBfcflita(WBife as we proceeded until we 
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readied a point overlooking the bay of Samana. From this point our 
route -was over descending ground to the banks of the Yabon Eiver, 
along which we followed two or three miles before crossing. Thus far 
there was no ground passed over which is not susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, but along the banks of this river it is a black muck, very deep and 
of the richest character. 

The Yabon is the largest river between Samana and Santo Domingo. 
At the point where we crossed it is about fifty yards wide at low water. 
The water is very pure, and is excellent for drinking. 

Leaving the Yabon we passed over similar hilly ground, and through 
forests until we reached Savana del Valle, ten miles from Savana la 
Mar. This savanna is more heavily interspersed with timber than the 
one first mentioned. The character of the soil is much the same, and 
presents abundant evidence of fertility. Tliere is very little stock ou 
it, excepting hogs. 

Here are about a dozen families, more grossly ignorant and indolent 
than any we had before seen. Their dwellings are much the same as 
those at Savana la Mar, but smaller and not so well built. The only 
means of livelihood these people have is selling the domesticated wild 
hogs, which they drive to the Samana market as necessity requires. 

We questioned one man who seemed to be the most intelligent among 
them, and found that their only idea of, or care for, annexation, is that 
it will keep them out of the army, and leave them to the enjoyment of 
their own chosen mode of life. 

From Savana del Valle our route lay over a hilly country, more heavily 
timbered than any we had yet passed. Occasional trees of mahogany, 
one of which must measure twenty-four feet in circumference six feet 
above its base, were passed by on the trail; also various dye-woods and 
other valuable woods. In this range of hills we crossed the Casni Eiver, 
a stream of veiy pure water, nearly as large as the Yabon. After cross- 
ing the Casni the character of the hills changed. They became more 
rugged and were in many places covered with rocks. 

The forest all along our route was perfectly alive with birds of numer- 
ous varieties, among which were parrots, macaws, cocatoos, and one 
very closely resembling the crow of the States. 

About dusk we reached the Savana Grande, one of the largest on our 
route, and one that afi'ords excellent grazing to numerous herds of horses, 
cattle, hogs, and goats. 

We spent the night at the house of Senora Manuela Ambros, a Domin- 
ican woman, ninety years of age, who with the members of her family 
welcomed us very cordially upon our arrival. 

The population of this savanna consists of about twenty-five families, 
numbering in all some two hundred souls. They are more industrious 
and inteligent than any we have met since leaving Samana. Shortly 
after our arrival quite a crowd of them gathered around the house, and 
when informed who we were, and that the commission was at Samana, 
they raised a unanimous shout, and greeted us with the most enthusiastic 
expressions of delight. They said they had long looked and hoped for 
annexation, but had begun to think it would never come. 

These people raise a large number of cattle and hogs, and some horses 
and goats. Their stock looks well, and shows considerable care. They 
cultivate the yam, banana, and plantain. Cocoanuts grow wild in abund- 
ance. Like all others on this part of the island, they are devout Catholics, 
but have no church nearer than Pulgarina, a distance of about twelve 
miles. A few persons here can read and write. 

Leaving Savana Grande the next morning, we passed over high roll- 
■ Digitized by Microsoft® 
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iug land nearly devoid of timber, for nearly four miles. The soil on this 
tract is not so rich as that of the savana, but it furnishes very good 
grazing for stock. 

Having crossed the above tract we again entered forest-covered moun- 
tains similar to the ranges already described. Before going far we 
crossed a fine stream of water, and within a mile another large stream, 
very strongly impregnated with copper. After crossing this stream the 
hills became more rocky, and presented in many places strong evidences 
of iron. 

We continued winding over and around these hills, gradually ascend- 
ing, until about noon, when we reached the Peak of Castellaiios, from 
which point we had a beautiful view of the great Savana Guabatico, 
spreading away for miles before us, and of the mountains to the east and 
west. Here we began a rapid descent that continued with few excep- 
tions nearly two miles, and at last brought us to the level of the Savana 
Guabatico. Three miles further on we reached the little town of 
Pulgarina, where are about two hundred and fifty inhabitants scattered 
over quite an extent of country, but considering themselves as one vil- 
lage. They are intelligent and industrious, cultivating, for this country, 
quite extensive patches of land, some of the inclosures we noticed con- 
taining as much as ten acres. In them we found under cultivation 
bananas, figs, lemons, coffee, plantains, squashes, beans, cucumbers, 
tobacco, and sugar-cane ; the latter we were informed had not been re- 
planted for five years and was of a very rank growth, which is the best 
indication we could have of the soil of this vast savanna. 

We questioned these people regarding their views of annexation. 
They all said they were delighted to think there is at last a prospect of 
it; that they have been praying for it a long time as the only thing that 
will put an end to the continual political revolutions, and give them ' 
peace. There is a Catholic church near this place, which all the people 
of this and some neighboring savannas attend. 

After a short stop at Pulgarina we continued our ride over the savanna 
until after 11 o'clock at night, when we reached the town of Guerra on 
this side. During the whole distance across (some twenty miles) we 
did not pass a single house until within two miles of Guerra. There is 
but very little timber on this savanna, in small clumps along the water 
courses. As far as the eye could reach on every side, the savanna was 
thickly covered with herds of fine looking cattle. Grass grows very 
luxuriantly, averaging from one to two feet in height, notwithstanding 
the vast numbers of cattle subsisting on it. Large fires, kindled by the 
natives for the purpose of burning the dry grass, were running over the 
savanna in every direction. We noticed several places where the dry 
grass had been burned oft" only about two weeks, and already, there was 
a fine crop of fresh grass nearly six inches high. 

The town of Guerra consists of some four hundred cottages, and with 
its surroundings has a population of about two thousand, all of whom, 
so far as we were able to ascertain, are strongly in favor of annexation. 
Here we saw the first wheeled vehicles on the island, consisting of two 
large carts used for transporting logs of mahogany, &c. On the north 
side of the town is a pretty little lake of good pure water. 

From Guerra to Santo Domingo City, the surface is fine and undulating, 
of about equal proportions of timber and savannas. The soil is very 
rich. 

The whole route from Guerra is well watered and thickly settled. 
The continuous inclosures (the largest of which did not embrace more 
than ten acres) Preseut^yjjr^^^^^y^^gj^^r-cane, and some of them 
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Indian corn just tasseling out. Bananas, oranges, plantains, &o., Trere 
abundant. We passed several droves of fine beef cattle being driven to 
the Santo Domingo market. 

Noticeable among features of tlie route from Guerra are the remains 
of what has been, in some remote period of the past, a great highway, 
about one hundred feet wide, lined on either side with a sabea hedge, 
the trees now averaging more than a foot in diameter, by fifty or sixty 
feet high, and extending nearly the whole distance from Guerra to 
Santo Domingo City. We questioned a number of m^n on the route 
and they all spoke very strongly in favor of annexation. 

Between Samana and the city of Santo Domingo we were unable to 
find a single person opposed to annexation to the United States, or one 
that knew of any one else that was. On the contrary, they are all look- 
ing forward to it with intense longing. 

We reached the gates of the city of Santo Domiugo at 12.30 o'clock 
p. m., January 28, being two and a half days from Savana la Mar, 
and three days and a half from Samana. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant's, ' 

E. JACOBS. 
H. P. WADE. 



Vn.— NOTES ON A TEIP THEOUGH THE VEGA EliAL. 

By E. Waileb. 

The journey was by boat for a distance of some thirty miles up the 
river Yuna, and thence on horseback for the rest of the way, a distance 
of about two hundred and fifty miles, to the city of Santo Domingo. 

On the river Tuna, while in the boat, no towns or villages were en- 
countered, although some localities at which a house or two might be 
situated (as at Almacen, where there was a single store with its out- 
buildings) had received names. Off of the Yuna, about forty miles to 
the northwest of Almacen, where we left the river, is the town of San 
Francisco de Macoris, which contains some two hundred houses and about 
one thousand inhabitants. Westward from Macoris about thirty miles 
is Conception de la Vega, and about southeasterly from La Vega the 
small town of Cotui, containing about one hundred and fifty houses and 
five hundred inhabitants. 

The trade of these towns is principally in agricultural products, as 
tobacco, sugar, and some cacao and coffee; some trade also being made 
in mahogany, hides, and wax; while on the shores of Samana Bay, be- 
sides these products, oranges and cocoa-nuts are also articles of export. 
From along the coast of Samana and the lower Yuna, these articles find 
a market at Santa Barbara ; while those from the western portion of the 
Vega Eeal are sent to a market at Puerto Plata. 

The enterprise of the inhabitants of all the region traveled over was 
small, and the trade of the towns was by no means active. The country 
between Almacen and Macoris gave evidences of greater industry than 
in other parts, but that was not great. 

The river Yuna is the grand means of communication between the 
eastern portion of the Vega Eeal and the outside world. It is about 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in width, up as far as Cotui, 

but is usually navigable for the natives' canoes as far as , the 

average depth being about eight to ten feet in the dry season, except at 
its mouths, of which there are two principal ones, called respectively the 
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boca pequeno and the boca grande. At each of these there is a shifting 
bar, ou which there is, in the driest seasons, at high tide, three to five 
feet of water. Tlie current is swift and strong, especially after heavy 
rains. On each side of the river below Almacen the land slopes back 
from the river's bank to broad and shallow lagoons, into which, when the 
river is swollen "by the raius, a current sets, relieving the main channel. 

The roads in the interior are about fifty feet wide, except in the 
mountain regions, where they are only about ten feet or less in width, 
being simply clearings ; and no care is taken of them, except to cut 
down once a year the small bushes which root in the roadway. They 
are as a consequence generally intersected with muddy channels, ren- 
dering them inipassable for wagons of any kind, and lafter heavy rains 
difficult, if not impracticable, even for the pack-horses and mules. 

In education the people are quite deficient, there being but one school 
in Macoiis, and another at La Vega, and none in the other cities visited. 
These schools were not attended by more than twenty-five to fifty chil- 
dren, a very small proportion of those in the place. 

*With regard to health, the natives declared that disease was very in- 
frequent among them ; and all appeared so healthy that this statement 
was readily believed. It is generally understood, however, that foreigners 
must expect a mild acclimating fever if they remain for a considerable 
time in any portion of the-country. 

All of the land in the Vega Eeal appears to be very rich and capable 
of cultivation, but hardly one-tenth of it seems to be under cultivation. 
But little care is necessary to raise crops, and since there is so much 
virgin land, rather than take the trouble of plowing and manuring the 
land when it begins to show signs of exhaustion, the natives prefer to 
clear land for another plantation, which is readily done by burning 
through or cutting down the timber and brushwood; and after appro- 
priating some of the trees of which they can make a profitable use, the 
rest is left to dry and decay, or else is burnt off. On the land thus 
cleared they raise principally tobacco, sugar-cane, upland rice, and 
plantains ; the two latter only for domestic consumption, however ; 
though among the spurs of the Oibao Eange, near Cotui, the plantain 
is used to shade the coffee tree. Besides these products there are 
usually to be seen growing near the houses some cocoa-nut palms, orange 
trees, cacao broma, cassava or bread-fruit trees, the fruits of which are 
only used for home consumption. 

In the woods, particularly in those along the river Yuna, arc pastured 
numerous hogs, which have been marked by their owners and then left 
to run and feed on the seeds, nuts, &c., to be found in the woods. These 
hogs are so wild that they are hunted by the aid of dogs whenever their 
flesh is needed for food. On the savannas are pastured many herds of 
cattle, each beast also marked (usually by a cut on the ear) with the 
private mark of the owner. 

In the woods were seeu the mahogany, the larger and valuable trees 
near to the road having been cut o&, only the smaller ones having been 
left; the palma real, so much used by the natives; the ceiba or cotton- 
wood; and others. The guava bush also grows wild, apparently 
throughout the district; while along some of the streams in the hilly 
regions was seen the bamboo, and in various places the cabooya plant 
and pine-apple. On the hills to the west of La Vega were many yellow 
pines, the wood of which is very resinous ; but the natives know no 
other use for the wood than that of firewood. 

The Vega Eeal below Almacen is a low-lying, marshy plain ; above 
that and generally %^^^]^zefbf'MicrS'ioM S''""^'^ ^® S^^*^^ ™lli"g' 
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intersected by frequent small streams, and interspersed with savannas of 
greater or less extent. The soil is generally calcareous and clayey, par- 
ticularly rich and black in many places, especially in the low lands lying 
near the Camu Eiver, the main branch of the Yuna. 

The geological formation wherever seen was a tertiary limestone, 
showing in many places the fossils peculiar to that formation. 

The following is also submitted regarding the points upon which the 
commission requested information : 

1. Population. — Of the population of the region of La Yega Eeal, 
about one-flfth are blacks and the remainder mulattoes and Span- 
iards, principally the latter. The number of each sex is about equal. 

2. Physique. — ^The general physique is good, but the capacity for labor 
apparently not equal to that of the laboring classes of the Southern 
States. ' , / 

3. Dwellings, i&c. — These are of palm- wood frames covered with palm '/ 
boards and roofed with palm leaves ; the ground beaten smooth forms / 
the floor, over which sometimes there is laid a wooden flooring. The / 
houses are usually divided into two rooms, one of which is used as a j 
sleeping apartment by the women and usually contains a bed ; the other ' 

is the sitting and eating room and at night the sleeping apartment for 
the men. The kitchen is in a small building separated from, and at the 
back of, the main house. The domestic animals are chickens, geese^ 
dogs, cats, horses, asses, and mules. Cattle and hogs are seldom seen 
about the dwellings. The habits are indolent. The only implements 
employed in husbandry are the hoe and machete. 

4. Cultivation. — The land is usually cultivated in tracts of about three 
to five acres. Little or no agricultural skill is exercised. 

5. Religion. — This is almost universally Catholic. In each commune 
there is but one church, from which many of the dwellings are so distant 
that the residents come very little in contact with the priest. 

6. Education. — ^Apparently the children are instructed by their parents 
in reading, writing, and simple arithmetic, but sometimes not even in 
those branches ; very few attend schools. 

7. Tenure of land. — ^The land is held in communero right, which gives 
a man as much land as he can clear and cultivate, which is usually a 
small tract. 

8. Annexation. — On this question the people were unanimous ■• in de- 
siring that it should take place, giving as their reasons generally that 
the political disturbances to which the country is now subjected pre- 
vented all enterprise. 

9. Union with Hayti. — This none seemed to desire, all being; too inim- 
ical to the Haytians to desire such a union. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

ELWTN WALLEE, E..M. 



Vni— NOTES ON THE AGEICULTURAL EESOUEOES. OF SA- 
MANA PENINSULA AND THE VEGA EEAL. 

By H. Bbummel. 

Hon. B. P. Wade, A. D. White, and S. G. Howe, 

Commissioners to the Republic of Dominica:: 
Gentlemen : Having been detached to accompany the expedition, in 
charge of Professor H, A. Ward to examine the peninsulaiof Sam ana 
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and the valley of the Yuna, as botanist, I beg leave to present the fol 
lowing report : 

We left the ship on January 29 and proceeded to the bay of Cacao 
in a small canoe and camped on shore for the night. The next morning 
we reached Balandra Head about 10 o'clock and pitched the tent ; made 
an excursion into the country from this point. The land here is exceeds- 
ingly fertile ; passed a number of plantations consisting chiefly of ba- 
nanas, plantains, cassava, bread-fruit, chocolate, and the other various 
fruits and vegetables of the country. Further on saw some plantations 
of corn and sugar-cane. The vegetation was dense, and bamboos and 
palms were seen sixty feet high. The aspect of the country was hilly 
and well adapted to the growth of coffee and chocolate, the land being 
.moist and well shaded. Returned to Balandra Head. 

Next morning started with the intention of doubling Cape Samana, 
■but found it impossible owing to the heavy seas, and were compelled to 
land at Port Francais, a small hamlet and the shipping point of the 
ihahogany and yellow-wood from this end of the peninsula. These 
woods are cut at some distance inland upon the highlands and conveyed 
to the shore by oxen and horses, dragging them along the roads. The 
soil at this place is rather thin, but the vegetation is luxuriant. The 
•same day hired horses and crossed with part of the baggage to the north 
shore and camped on the beach in the bay of La Galera and visited the 
J)ay of Hincon. The distance across is about twelve miles ; the vegeta- 
■tlon is dense and timber averages fifteen inches in diameter. There afe 
no plantations here, the country being used as a grazing ground by the 
natives. Hogs are very plenty, running at large ; they are hunted with 
dogs when wanted. Limestone of a coralline nature is abundant in 
this neighborhood and the shore is lined the whole way with it or lime 
sand. The next evening returned to Port Francais ; camped on the 
beach, and in the morning sailed across the bay of Samana to the bay 
of Pearls, twenty miles distant. The north shore of this bay consists 
of low savanna land and is principally covered with mangroves ; the 
south shore consists of bltiffs and small islands of limestone, rising nearly 
iperpendicular from the water's edge to the height of two hundred feet 
and covered with vegetation mostly of a succulent and epiphytal nature. 
It is the abode of numerous pelicans and other aquatic birds!! This bay 
was at one time the seat of pearl fisheries and is noted for the caves 
of San Lorenzo, containing beds of marine shells, probably fished up 
by ,the ancient Caribs. It is at present uninhabited. 

The next day sailed down the coast to Savana la Mar, a town of 
about one hundred houses, situated in the plains of the same name ; 
they are level and partly prairie lands. The population are principally 
engaged in stock-raising, the manufacture of tobacco, and trading stock 
to the valley of the Yuna and the neighboring islands. They are mostly 
mulattoes of Mestizo origin, the last known remnants of the Caribs 
being seen in this end of the island. The same day we crossed the bay 
to Santa Barbara de Samana, fourteen mUes distant, reaching there 
about 8 o'clock at night. 

The next day, we made arrangements to ascend the Yuna River, and 
made the necessary preparations ; the day after, we left the town, and 
reached the plantation of General Jos6 Chiquit, and camped for the 
night. The land here is a rolling plain, about a mile wide and twelve 
or fifteen mOes long, fairly settled with numerous small plantations, 
with the mounta;in range rising back of it to the height of nine hundred 
or one thousand feet. Next day reached the coal regi(m at Punta Gorda. 
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The coal is of the lignite order, so far as was seen, in thin veins. The 
land here is also extremely fertile, and covered with dense vegetation. 

The whole peninsula of Samana is subject to the influence of the 
northeast trades, and consequently moist throughout the year, showers 
being frequent in the dry season, and steady rains in the wet season. 
The peninsula is exceedingly well adapted to the growth of coffee and 
chocolate in the hilly portions, and corn, cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
and upland rice in the rolling lands. Bananas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit, and cassava flourish everywhere; also, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, eddoes, and the other principal tropical fruits and vegetables. The 
plantations, or cultivated patches, are principally fenced with cuttings 
of sand box-trees and hedges of the maja, (Bromelia pinguin, L.J which 
grows three feet high. The population on the peninsula is about two 
thousand. The principal articles of export are cocoa-nuts, cattle, hides, 
chocolate, mahogany, and yellow-wood; they are sent to the United 
States and Europe. Vegetables are shipped to the neighboring islands. 
The production is limited, as the demand is not great. Land which has 
been abandoned is generally covered with an undergrowth six feet 
high in three years. The cultivation is simple, holes being dug with 
the machete, or long knife, and afterward the weeds are kept down, and 
the ground slightly stirred with the hoe. Three crops of corn have been 
made within the year ; but the ears are not as large as in the States. 

On the 4th, 5th, and 6th of February we ascended the River Yuna to 
Almacen, thirty-five miles from the mouth. The river is about sixty 
yards wide, and varies in depth from ten to twenty-five feet, according to 
the amount of rain falling in the mountains. It is exceedingly crooked, 
and the current about four miles an hour. The land along the banks, 
from the mouth for about twelve miles up, is principally alluvial, and 
subject to overflow, and is generally used for stock purposes. The river 
is obstructed with a bar at its mouth, shifting with every freshet, with 
about two and a half feet water at low tide. It is navigable about 
forty-two miles for boats drawing three feet water. The banks of the 
river have numerous plantations, averaging from one to twenty acres, 
and sugar-cane flourishes, and the principal tropical productions. Al- 
macen is the principal shipping point for the tobacco grown in the neigh- 
borhood of San Francisco de Macoris, about four thousand pounds hav- 
ing been brought in the day after our arrival. 

At this point we left the canoe, and, taking horses, proceeded over- 
land to Macoris, about thirty miles away, passing through rolling land, 
with some prairie. The land here is fertile, and the vegetation dense. 
From Macoris we proceeded to Ooncepcion de la Vega, about twenty-five 
miles distant, arriving there at night. The next day left for Cotui, 
forty-five miles farther, and thence rode to Cevico, twenty miles. 

In riding from Macoris to Cevico we passed through the center of the 
Vega Eeal or Eoyal Meadow. This is undoubtedly the finest body of 
agricultural land upon the island, and well adapted to the growth of 
cotton, tobacco, sugar-cane, corn, and the principal fruits and vegeta- 
bles. It is sparsely settled at present, and the principal occupation of 
the natives is raising stock. Food enough could be easily grown in this 
valley for three millions of people. The thermometer ranges from 85° 
to 91° in the shade during the day, and 60° to 64° at night, the year 
round. The country is exceedingly well watered, the streams being 
clear and rapid, and all good water. Vegetation is everywhere dense, 
and immense numbers of horses, cattle, and hogs roam over the prairies. 
The horses are of medium size and sure-footed, being the principal 
means of conveyance. The cattle are of medium size and in good con- 
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dition. The hogs, with long slender heads and narrow bodies, loot 
nearer the wild form than anything in the United States, and they roam 
at will through the country. Wild guinea-fowls and numerous other 
birds are plentiful, the noise at times being deafening. 
. From Cevico we commence to ascend the mountains, passing through 
two ranges, crossing the second and highest through a gap about twelve 
hundred feet- in elevation. The range is covered with vegetation to the 
top, and is well adapted to the growth of coffee and chocolate. After 
crossing the central mountain chain we reached the savannas, passing 
through alternate belts of timber and savannas until reaching Savana 
la Grande, about sixty-four miles from Cevico. The land is poorer from 
the mountains to this place, and is well suited for grazing purposes and 
the growth of cotton and tobacco. From Savana la Grande to Santo Do- 
mingo is about six miles, and the soil is mostly a red loam, rather thin, 
with outcroppings of limestone. The population is scattered loosely 
along the route, and the houses are mostly one-story, built of frame- 
work, and thatched with the sheaths of the leaves of the palma real, or 
royal palm. 

The people appear to be contented and of a good disposition, no per- 
sons being seen drunk upon the island except foreigners. They are about 
equally divided between mulattoes and blacks, the former predominat- 
ing in' the interior. They generally express themselves in favor of an- 
nexation ; as they have been disturbed so much by internal wars, they 
wish a more permanent form of government that will enable them to 
improve their possessions, their moral condition, and pecuniary advan- 
tages. 

H. BEUMMEL, 
Assistant Botanist, Santo Domingo Commission. 



IX.— ON SOILS FROM SAMANA TO AZUA. 
By E. Jacobs. 

In remarking upon the soils of Santo Domingo we are liable to errors 
from the fact that but a very limited portion of them have ever been 
cultivated ; so that practical tests of their adaptability, in nine-tenths 
of the country through which we traveled, were entirely wanting. Much 
of the soil upon the savannas is a light-brown, sandy loam, and, as a 
general thing, not deep, though the valleys of small streams and ravines 
are an exception to this, being darker and deeper. The growth of wild 
grasses is very luxuriant upon all savannas not affected by drought. 
The substratum in most cases is clay, varying in color from white to a 
dark red. 

Savana. la Mar has a deep, dark-brown soil, over a reddish clay-bed, 
mingled with gravel. This savanna is finely watered, having numerous 
small streams passing through it to the bay of Samana. The.appear- 
ance of the few patches in cultivation gave evidence of remarkable fer- 
tility. Sugar-cane, bananas, yams, and sweet potatoes were of large 
growth. It has numerous little clusters of timber scattered over its 
surface. Passing from this savanna into the hilly, timbered country on 
the route to Santo Domingo City, the red-clay surface predominated, 
with occasional ledges of rocks of the same complexion; yet the timber 
and all the smaller growths gave evidence of fertility. 

Savana del Valle, ten^0^^^pj#)^(|^^/^vana: la Mar, has a lighter 
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soil, botli in color and depth; yet it produces abundantly all the crops 
of the climate. It is a small savanna compared with that of la Mar, and 
would undoubtedly make fine cotton plantations. 

From Savana del Valle to iSavana Grande, a distance of eighteen or 
twenty miles, the surface is varied and the forest unbroken. The soil 
most of the way is deep and black, being largely made up from the 
decayed vegetation of ages, where there is no interruption of its growth. 
With the exception of two respectable mountain peaks, these lands are 
all susceptible of cultivation, and cannot fail to be highly productive. 

Savana Grande is a high, rolling prairie, interspersed with clusters 
of timber to the extent, probably, of one-fourth of its surface. The soil 
is thin, and mingled with gravel ; yet there are no arid spots, and its 
wild grasses are abundant. 

Prom Savana Grande to the peak of Gastellanos, through alternate 
forests and savannas, there is every variety of soil, the poor and thin 
predominating as we approach the mountain peak. There is much of 
the red rock and thin, red soil, but none of it so poor as not to produce 
grass for numerous herds of cattle and goats. 

Savana Guabatico, extending from the foot of Loma de los Gastel- 
lanos to San Antonio de Guerra, represents a very large tract of beautiful 
land. Like other savannas, its surface is interspersed with clusters of 
timber, where wild fruits abound. The soil varies in character, but the 
dark brown predominates. The substratum is white clay. The few 
small patches in cultivation give evidence of its productiyeness in sugar- 
cane, coffee, cotton, and all the tropical fruits. It is tolerably well 
watered, and wiU be valuable when plows are introduced. The char- 
acter of the soil is much the same as that between Guerra and the 
Ozama Eiver. 

Prom Santo Domingo City to the Eiver Haina the soil is light, upon a 
coral-rock foundation. This kind of soil is very rich, and when found of 
sufiQcient depth for cultivation, is highly productive. Prom the Haina 
across the Mgua to Nizao Eiver, a distance of twenty miles or more, 
the soil is a rich, black, sandy loam, and its cultivation is more frequent 
than anywhere on our previous route. There are many flourishing 
plantations of sugar-cane and coffee of respectable size. 

West of the Nizao vegetation on the savannas is entirely burned out 
w.ith the drought, and the soil is light and sandy; though upon this kind 
of soil at Bani, coffee, cotton, and sugar-cane were said to flourish. The 
soil is of much the same character all the way to Azua. 

At Azua, or rather between Azua and the bay of Ocoa, there is a rich, 
well-watered section between the Bia and Jura Elvers, of perhaps one 
hundred square miles. The best sugar plantations on the island are 
located there. 

Along the base of the mountain ranges near Azua the soil is a deep, 
rich, black, sandy loam, and always well watered by numerous mountain 
streams. 

As an evidence of the fertility of this soil, there exists at Azua a field 
of cane said to have been planted over seventy years ago. Though the 
present appearance is tangled and irregular, the product, properly saved, 
would probably be at least one ton to the acre. 
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X.— BOTANY OP THE SOUTHERN DISTEIOT OF SANTO DO- 
MINGO. 

By Prop. C. C. Parry. 

To the Honorable Santo Domingo Commission : 

The ordinary tropical fruits and cultivated vegetable products before 
enumerated in my report on the botany of Samana peninsula, belong 
equally to all the habitable districts along the southern coast. SufiBcing 
to supply the simple wants of its unenterprising inhabitants, no 
attempts are made either to improve varieties, or introduce new articles 
for consumption or export. Of native plants adapted to economic uses 
not before noticed, I may mention the plant known under the common 
name of " Zauga " (Zamia. integrifoUa.) This plant, which is abundant 
aU over the district, has a large tuberous root, from which starch is 
extracted. 

In certain limited districts we meet with the fiber plant known as 
" Oabouja," the Foucroya Cubense of botanists. The large fleshy leaves 
of the plant yield the fine white fiber so extensively used in the manu- 
facture of ropes. 

Of palms, besides those previously noticed, may be enumerated Thry- 
nax argentea, Acrocomia lasiospatha, Sahal umbraoulifera, all of which are 
extensively used for various purposes of thatching or domestic manu- 
facture. 

As common articles of export besides mahogany and West India 
cedar, before referred to, large amounts of logwood, {Hwmatoxylon Cam- 
peacManum,) fustic, [Madura tinctoria,) and lignum-'S'itse, (Giiaicum 
officinale,) are brought from different points in the interior or along the 
coast for shipment at the principal seaports. 

As indirectly connected with the native vegetation, may be noticed 
the abundance of honey and wax, which also forms an important item 
in the exports of Santo Domingo City ; the continuance of the flowering 
season throughout the year, affording a constant supply to these excep- 
tionally industrious inhabitants of this favored district. 

In the vicinity of Azua, there is a limited arid district along the sea- 
coast, characterized by dense growths of cacti, including ten or more 
species ; in the same section we meet with extensive tracts occupied by 
the showy plants of the West India agave, [A. Antillarum.) This 
plant affords a useful fiber only Second to that of Foucroya Cubense. 
In the rich valleys adjoining the town of Azua, sugar-cane of superior 
quality is extensively cultivated. 

In the mountain districts of this region the vegetation assumes a dis- 
tinctly northern aspect, the higher ridges being occupied by pine groves, 
composed of Pinus occidentalis. 

GENERAL FEATTJEES. 

In the absence of a complete list of the plants of Santo Domingo, 
which would necessarily involve more extensive exploration, and com- 
parison with authentic specimens, than the short time at our disposal 
would allow, the following may be presented as a brief review of the 
general features of the island in its botanical and agricultural aspects: 

Aside from the general facts of the geographical position of Santo Do- 
mingo within the tropics, its insular character, and exposure to the reg- 
ular trade-winds of thC)^/JJ^fcf4)JJaWiiCDfibJg®i, necessarily involving a 
warm and moist climate, productive soil, and favorable commercial 
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facilities, the principal distinguishing feature of this island is presented 
in the large extent of its elevated mountain ranges. This plainly- 
marked physical feature, which everywhere meets the eye, serves not 
only to give a pleasing variety to the landscape, but also to supply the 
conditions of a much wider range of agricultural production than would 
be possible otherwise. The highest mountain ridges, attaining eleva- 
tions of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea, are clothed to their sum- 
mits with a dense growth of native forests, and their crests and slopes 
are seen frequently enveloped by clouds and fog, indicating a moist, cool 
atmosphere. 

Hence, botanically and agriculturally, the country is naturally divided 
into distinct districts, viz : 

First. An irregular coast line, frequently presenting abrupt rock- 
bound shores, or extending in the form of gradually elevated plains to 
the interior mountain ridges. 

Second. Wide, open valleys and interior basin plains, bounded on 
either hand by elevated mountains. 

Third. The moimtain slopes and ridges, rising to elevations of from 
3,000 to 8,000 feet above the sea. 

First. The coast line or maritime belt includes some of the least pro- 
ductive and most forbidding portions of the island. It embraces, along 
the northern and southern coasts, arid, sandy, and rocky tracts, which, 
being shut off from the influence of moist winds, present desert features 
in the gTowth of cactuses, dwarfed thorny trees, with scant foliage, and 
an intricate maze of shrubbery next to impassable for man or beast. The 
moist, sandy lagoons forming at the mouth of rivers are occupied by 
dense mangrove thickets, and in more favorable locations stretches of 
smooth sandy beaches are agreeably set off with groves of cocoa-nuts or 
other graceful palms. Again, at other points, as in Samana Bay, the 
wooded slopes drop down abruptly to the water's edge. 

In the vicinity of Santo Domingo City the broad ocean swell dashes 
against perpendicular, rocky walls, which are fantastically washed out 
and fissured by the waves, at only a few points presenting narrow 
patches of sandy beach. 

It is on these less productive, and even desert tracts, that some of 
the most valuable native vegetable products are to be found, including 
especially the durable lignum-vitse, the commercial logwood, and fustic. 
In similar districts we meet with the valuable leaf fiber-plants, including 
the Gabouja, Maguey, Bromelia, &c., all of which are in common use in 
the manufacture of cordage, and the dressed fiber derived from these 
different plants will eventually form a very important article of export. 

The more extended plains stretching inland to the interior mountain 
ranges exhibit certain varieties of soil, in connection with the chemical 
composition of the underlying rock, or superficial deposits, being either 
sandy, gravelly, or argillaceous, and thus adajited to the different varie- 
ties of tropical food-plants. 

Here also the vast number of tropical fruit trees can be cultivated to 
an unlimited extent, and, with more attention given to improved varie- 
ties, the fruit product may be made to form a remunerative branch of 
commercial industry. In other districts, appropriately termed ^'■saran- 
nas" stock-raising is carried on lo advantage, and several shrubs adapted 
for browsing still further extend the stock-supporting capacities of a 
large scope of country. 

Second. The large alluvial valleys and basin plains of the interior are 
especially adapted to the growth of sugar-cane, which here grows with 
a luxuriance unknown in less favored localities. The scope of country 
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adapted to this staple can be much, extended by a proper system of ir- 
rigation, by which the higher fertile" grounds adjoining the river-bottoms 
may be supplied with that degree of moisture necessary to perfect this 
class of cultivated plants. Cotton and tobacco will also here find, at 
different points, a congenial soil for the production of their peculiar 
staples. 

These extensive valleys, as yet unexhausted by cultivation, will natu- 
rally concentrate the great bulk of the agricultural population, where 
large estates and populous cities, made accessible by railways to the 
commercial seaports, will, in due course of civilized development, pre.- 
sent a marked contrast to their present sparsely-peopled wastes. 

Third. The mountain slopes, now in great measure clothed with luxu- 
riant native forests, will constitute the , first and most direct source of 
wealth to an enterprising and industrious population. Owing to the 
difficulties of transportation over the rude country roads, only passable 
for pack animals, much of the valuable timber growth, including mahog- 
any and a great variety of cabinet woods and ship timber, is still grow- 
ing in its native forests, while that adjoining the coast has been stripped 
to supply the commercial demands. When once made accessible by 
suitable wagon-roads or railways, all this source of wealth will be laid 
open to enterprise, and in the process of clearing the most suitable 
ground will be made available for the growth of coffee and other anal- 
ogous agricultural products. 

One peculiarity of tropical forests consists in the number of different 
species in the same locality ; thus no large bodies of a single species of 
tree are met with, as in northern woods, but a great profusion of differ- 
ent forms promiscuously scattered. These include, in the West Indies, 
over two hundred different species. This fact, however, is less conspic- 
uous at the higher elevations, where pine groves and analogous northern 
forms make their appearance. At an elevation of from live thousand 
to six thousand feet above the sea we meet with the atmospheric condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of Cinchona, yielding the medicinal qui- 
nine. As the supply of these valuable Cinchona barks from their orig- 
inal sources in the South American Andes is threatened with extinction, 
from the wasteful methods employed in their collection, great attention 
has been given, especially by the British government, to its cultivation 
in suitable districts in the East Indies. 

The result of numerous experiments having now fully established the 
conditions necessary to their successful culture, the colonial government 
of Jamaica, in the West Indies, has recently established a Cinchona 
plantation in the Blue Mountain range in that island. Having had an 
opportunity to visit this location during the explorations in connection 
with the Santo Domingo Commission, and to ascertain the views of the 
intelligent botanist in charge, (E. Thomson,) the conclusion is safely 
reached that a larger scope of country in the mountainous districts of 
Santo Domingo is adapted to this important class of cultivated plants 
than any other insular locations in the western hemisphere. In this 
same connection may be noticed the great advantage which these ele- 
vated districts offer, not only for sanitary retreats," where those ener. 
vated by long exposure to tropical heats can find relief in a cool atmo- 
sphere, only a short distance from their ordinary low-land residences, 
but also in the capacity for raising* the ordinary northern fruits and 
vegetables, so much prized by those who have been always accustomed 
to their use. 

The facility with which all tropical plants and trees can be trans- 
ferred from one region jtj^ga^o^^^^^^^^^opics is evidenced by the 
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great number of East India species now naturalized throughout the 
West Indies, including by far the majority of ordinary tropical fruits 
and vegetables, as well as common weeds. Thus, from other remote 
sources may reasonably be expected hereafter large additions to the agri- 
cultural wealth of Santo Domingo, on whose inviting soil may be intro- 
duced the Eastern jJyes, spices, vegetable oils, gums, and drugs of com- 
merce. 

The following may be summed up as comprising the prominent fea- 
tures which chal-acterize Santo Domingo as a desirable agTicultural 
region : 

1. An insular position exposed to the equalizing influences of the sur- 
rounding sea, insuring abundant moisture for the fullest growth of all 
tropical products and affording the largest commercial facilities for export 
to adjoining northern countries. 

2. A natural division of closely adjoining districts, including arid 
tracts on the coast, adapted to the growth of valuable fibers, woods, 
dyes, &c. ; a region of plains and large interior valleys, varying in soil 
and exposure, from comparatively barren to exuberantly fertile, adapted 
to a variety of agricultural products ; a large extent of mountain slopes 
densely wooded, including some of the most valuable timber products, 
which, when cleared of their native forests, afford the most desirable 
locations for the cultivation of coffee and other tropical staples ; a still 
more elevated district, suited to the cultivation of Cinchona, as well as 
the usual varieties of northern fruits and vegetables, and affording sani- 
tary retreats to those living in the adjoining low lands exposed to con- 
tinuous tropical heats. ' 

3. An extensive field for the introduction of new varieties of plants 
and useful tropical products of other lands, on soils unexhausted by 
culture, and capable of supporting a vast population. 

Kespectfully submitted. ■ 

C. 0. PAERY, 
Botanist Santo Domingo Commission. 



XI.— ON THE SANITARY CONDITIO^T OP SANTO DOMINGO 
CITY AND VICINITY. 

By Dk. W. Newcomb. 

To the Honorable tlie Commissioners to Santo Domingo : 

Gentlemen : Appointed to the responsible position of determining 
the sanitary condition of the various places visited by your honorable 
body, I feel it a duty to avail myself of every possible means in my 
reach to arrive at correct conclusions with reference to climatic dis- 
eases in particular, not treating upon those common to all localities. 

The city of Santo Domingo, with its suburbs, rests upon a limestone 
formation, which is but slightly covered by disintegrated material of the 
same character, more or less mixed with vegetable mold. The drain- 
age of the city has been carefully attended to. The streets are gene- 
rally narrow, and in some sections the buildings are very much crowded. 
The' extremes of temperature for the past year, as shown by registering 
thermometers, are sixty-six and ninety-two. For the past week, at the 
palace, the variation has been ten degrees, ranging from 72° to 82° 
Fahrenheit. The prevalent winds have, during the same period, been 
from the northeast, accompanied by frequent showers, only one day dur- 
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ing the time being free from rain. At night the wind carries an amount 
of moisture that irritates sensitive lungs, and would aggravate diseases 
of the air-passages, and be most unfavorable to consumptives. Cases 
of tubercular pb thy sis occur among the natives not unfrequently, the 
exciting cause due, undoubtedly, to the fact referred to. 

From representations made by persons acquainted with the eastern 
and southern portion of the island, the same atmospheric condition is 
found to exist, and invalids with weak lungs should carefully avoid this 
section when seeking a residence for sanitary purposes. 

The serpent tribe is but poorly represented, and no venomous snakes 
are met with on the island. 

Ceutipedes are quite common, and are found in numbers burrowing 
under stones and among decaying wood. Their bite is rarely serious, 
and of the species found here never fatal. The larger specimens, from 
eight to ten inches in length, have the power of inflicting a severe and 
painful wound, readily cured by the application of ammonia. 

Scorpions, of a small black species, found under similar circumstances 
as the centipede, are occasionally met with. Their sting is painful, and 
may be, under certain circumstances, sufficient to excite considerable 
febrile action. No fatal cases have been recorded from the venom of 
this insect. 

Tarantulas are said to be found here occasionally, but notwithstand- 
ing a diligent search for them none have been met with. 

A very minute animal, similar to the flea, and designated here as the 
nigua, requires a more extended notice. The female only attacks the 
exposed parts of the surface, more particularly the hands and feet, and 
penetrates the skin in an insiduous manner, so as not to attract notice. 
She soon fills herself with blood, and commences depositing a multitude 
of minute eggs, which become sacculated. A dull itching supervenes, 
which is not uncommonly referred to any. other toe or finger instead of 
the one in which the nigua is deposited. A careful examination will 
soon detect the true point of perforation, as the enlarged animal is 
slightly projecting above the surface. By a careful manipulation with 
a needle, the entire sack, with its contents, can be removed, leaving but 
a slight wound, which heals kindly and without any special care. 

Wood-ticks are found, but only attack quadrupeds, unlike those of 
Panama and Central America, which seem to prefer to commit their 
depredations upon mankind. 

The true oriental leprosy is met with in a few cases, sufficient, how- 
ever, to have attracted the attention of government, and a leper hospital 
has been- established within the walls of the city for their reception. 
Thirteen cases, all contained in the hospital, were visited, and presented 
the various phases of this incurable disease, from its earlier to the last 
stages. The occupants have been declared, lepers, some two, five, ten, 
fifteen, and seventeen years since. The manifest symptoms are anas- 
thesia of the extremities; loss of eyebrows; tubercles of the skin, espe- 
cially of the hands and face, gradually passing into ulceration, with 
enlargement of the fingers, which become contorted and flexed on the 
hand ; in some cases ulceration, by which joint after joint drops off from 
the fingers and toes ; ulceration of the slIsb nasi ; general swelling of 
the face and ears, and, in the last stage, imbecility of mind ;. closui-e of 
the nostrils from swelling and ulceration; difiQcult respiration, bron- 
chial infiltration, and death. 

It is fortunate that the patient generally is not conscious of his true 
condition, and that life or death have neither charms nor terrors for 
him, and either ^ouldJ>^.^^cy^]^^ M0BWM) ■^^^ ^^' 'lowever, in all 
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cases, for one of the patients of fifteen years' standing, with a fine edu- 
cation, still pursues his studies with avidity, without apparently affect 
ing his mind. The ravages of disease have affected him much less than 
is usual for the same time, although he stated that he could hold his 
fingers in a flame of fire without any sensation of pain. 

In the city hospital are about a dozen patients, three of whom were 
received from gunshot and saber wounds ; none of the others were of 
much interest, excepting a single case of ascites, symptomatic of an en- 
larged spleen, produced by repeated attacks of intermittent badly 
treated. This was the sole purely climatic case found having its origin 
in malarious influences. 

Much has been said about the extensive and almost universal preva- 
lence of syphilis upon this island. Having practiced my profession 
upon the Sandwich Islands tor five years, where the various forms of 
that disease are most extensively met with, and having during that 
time treated over 6,000 cases, making the subject necessarily one of close 
investigation, I feel myself tolerably well posted upon the subject. 

In looking at the native population, as we pass through the streets, 
without having met with a single case of rupia syphilitica, disfigure- 
ment of the face from loss of the nasal bones, or a failure of voice 
from the destruction of the palatal bones, or met with a case of syphi- 
litic nodes, or ulceration of the tibia, I do not hesitate in pronouncing 
the general prevalence of that disease a miserable mistake, so far as this 
population is concerned. In the purlieus of any of our large cities at 
home, I could in the same population point out a dozen of such cases of 
secondary disease as I have referred to. I would not make the state- 
ment that no such disease exists; but from hospital examinations, the 
declarations of dozens of intelligent natives, and my own observations, 
I am quite ready to declare that the statement that it prevails exten- 
sively in this city is an error of great magnitude. Where are the chil- 
dren with glandular swellings about the neck, the hereditary results of 
this disease found in every third native child on the Sandwich Islands ? 
Where -are the evidences of sterility, the necessary sequence of the 
moral depravity of the adults, which is telling so fearfully on the exist- 
ence of the Hawaiian nation 1 Certainly not in Santo Domingo City, 
where the smooth faces and necks glisten in the sunshine, reflecting 
health and vigor in the rising generation. Certainly not here, where 
the streets and doorways are teeming with glowing black eyes, from 
the infant of a few days old to those of the age of puberty. Such con- 
tradictions are not in nature, and the gross slander should be met and 
refuted. 

Gonorrhoea may have been confounded with syphilis — an inexcusable 
blunder. This last does not, like the former, poison the system, and 
render hereditary descent an exception to a general rule. It does not 
stamp upon an infant progeny the results of its own violation of the 
rules of morality and decency. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have had an opportunity of testing 
its correctness by consultation with the physician of the United States 
steamer Yantic, which for six months has been in the habit of giving 
freedom on shore to the seamen and marines. He quotes from his 
returns the following, viz : gonorrhoea, 3 cases ; soft chancre, 1 case. 

It should here be noticed that true Hunterian chancre is indurated at 
the base and sides, and quite opposite in its character from " soft chan- 
cre." This last is the result of an abrasion with the poison of gonor- 
rhoea, brought in contact with it, not leading to absorption into the sys- 
tem, or secondary symptoms. 
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So complete is this evidence, that to pursue the subject further would 
be a waste of time, and exhaustive to the patience of the commissioners. 

"I have met with one case of bronchocele or goitre; and elephantiasis, 
sometimes erroneously classed with lepriasis, is only occasionally met 
with, but is far less common than on the islands of Santa Cruz or Bar- 
badoes, or in Georgetown in British Guiana. 

This disease is one of the cutis, which becomes enormously hypertro- 
phied or thickened, so that the leg, on which it most frequently occurs, 
is enlarged to the size and closely resembles in appearance the leg of 
an elephant, from which resemblance comes the name. 

Calling the population of the city and suburbs 10,000, which is a fair 
estimate, and taking the returns (which are authentic) of births and 
deaths, we arrive at the following result. This is for the year 1870 : 

Deaths by the record 163 

Births registered in cathedral 335 

Births registered in three other churches 672 

Total births 1, 007 



Except from information, no opinion can be given in reference to epi- 
demic diseases. The indications are that the country will compare in a 
sanitary view with the average of our New England or Western States. 
The number of old persons show perhaps a greater percentage of octo- 
genarians with more centenarians than can be found in most places of 
its size in the United States. 

All of which is respectfally submitted. 

W. NEWCOMB, M. D. 

Note. — An element of error may be fairly presumed from the great 
discrepancy which appears between the number of births and deaths. 
This may be in j)art explained from the circumstance that only those 
passing through the registers of baptism and interments are recorded. 
The Protestants are not recorded in baptism, and probably not in inter- 
ments. 

W. N. 



XII.— NOTES OE A TEIP EEOM SANTO DOMINGO CITY TO 

SAN CEISTOBAL. 

By W. Newcomb. 

To the Honorable the Dominican Commissioners : 

Accompanied by a guide, and with Mr. Marvine as a companion, started 
on the 11th of February for an exploration to San Cristobal, distant 
seven leagues. From that place, designed visiting some caves at a dis- 
tance of seven miles in the limestone formation common to the south 
portion of the island, while Mr. M. was to diverge from San Cristobal 
to examine the copper mines at a still greater distance. 

The country for the first ten miles is quite level, with an indifferent 
cart road leading to the Eio Jaina, which we crossed by a rope ferry. 
The greater part of the distance to the river is a forest, with but occa- 
sional small clearings, and we learned upon inquiry that most of it 
belonged to the government. 

We noticed along ^j^^^^Jg^p^l^^j^/^es of log-wood fitted for 
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market, and several logs of the valuable satin-wood. A great variety 
of fruit trees, many of them unknown, seemed struggling with the foiest 
trees which had encroached upon their domain, and furnished an apt 
illustration of the contest going on between civilization and the savage 
state, with the chances in this country at least greatly in favor of the 
latter becoming the victors in the contest for supremacy. 

Beyond the river Jaina the main road was left, and we followed a mule 
path leading among the hills and vales through a track which would be 
deemed impassable by an ordinary traveler. 

Upon either hand of this track an occasional opening would reveal 
slight attempts at agriculture, and numerous crosses with piles of stone 
surrounding them were frequently seen. 

These crucial ornaments were the result of a de'Sperate effort made by 
priests and people to avert the predicted destruction of the islands in 
the West Indies, and terrible convulsions in South America, by earth- 
quakes. The stones were brought from a distance as penitential offerings 
after the poor inhabitants had no other means left as votive offerings, 
these having been exhausted in masses and other pious efforts to avert 
the threatened calamity. We arrived at San Cristobal about sunset, 
and were welcomed by one of the chief men of the hamlet, to whom we 
had letters of introduction. The village contains about 200 houses or 
huts, and the estimate of the population by our host placed the popula- 
tion at fifteen to each bouse. This appears to be a large estimate, and 
should probably be diminished at least one half. 

Goats and fowls were abundant, and provided us with an abundant 
supply of eggs and milk. In the morning early, started for a visit to 
the caves, over a mountain road, but giving evidence of more success- 
ful industry on the route than before witnessed. Large patches of ban- 
anas, plantains, tobacco, rice, and fields of cane of large size and of a 
fine color were met with. Fruit trees were also abundant, among which 
we noticed the orange, guava, tamarind, anona, cocoa-nut palm, cacao, 
avocata, pear, cassia fistula, and the still more beautiful mango and 
bread fruit. In some cases these were strangely intermingled with the 
regal palm, mahogany, logwood, calabash tree, and the curious sand 
box tree. This last we noticed was used as a living fence, planted so 
close together as to present a palisade, impenetrable to cattle, and sixty 
feet high. The fruit, when ripe in the sun, explodes with a noise like 
that of a pistol, and the seeds are showered down through the leaves 
with a rattling sound, producing a startling effect upon the stranger. 
The constant and rapid detonations in all directions, however, soon re- 
assures him that he is not the target for a platoon of musqueteers. 
The humming of bees, and the varied notes of the mocking bird, the 
occasional flitting of the beautiful green toady, the noisy tappings of 
numerous woodpeckers, and the quick rustling of the active lizzard, with 
the cool morning mountain breeze, combined to make the passing scene 
one of unusual beauty. 

By a walk of a mile or more down one declivity and up another we 
reached " Cueba Grande," or the big cave, which is entered by a nar- 
row aperture, and graduallyenlarges and occasionally contracts, for some 
200 yards in extent, sending off numerous galleries to the right or left 
of no great length. The height varies from a few feet to 30 or 40; the 
surface being dry and smooth, affords no water for percolation, and, of 
course, is wanting in that essential of beauty in most caves, the glitter- 
ing stalactites and stalagmites, which assume so many grotesque and 
beautiful forms. The floor resounded under our footsteps as though 
still lower cavities existed, shut off from observation. 
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" Cueva de los murcielagos," or the cave of the wind-bats, is situated at 
great distance from the one described, and is only remarkable from the 
vast number of bats which take refuge in it by daylight. Soon after 
entering its mouth a roaring was heard like the breakers on a rock- 
bound shore, increasing ^n intensity and continuity as we advanced, 
until the sound became deafening. These bats at night pass out for their 
food, and it is stated by the natives that they feed on the grapes which 
grow in abundance on the mountains in the vicinity. Their deposits on 
the floor of the cave render traveling slippery, and for some distance 
we noticed various plants growing in the dark, with the sickly white 
color which robbed them of their characters as seen in the sunlight. 
Securing specimens of the inhabitants we bade adieu to " Cueva murcie- 
lagos," to wend our way through a tropical shower to the pueblo of San 
Cristobal. 

In passing up the mountain road on our way to the caves we counted 
110 women and 17 men taking produce to market in a distance of three 
miles, many of them on donkies, others on foot with loads upon their 
heads. This strange discrepancy in the number of the sexes was ex- 
plained by the statement that the men were in hiding to prevent being 
sent as soldiers to the frontier. Every one proclaimed annexation to the 
United States to be the only hope left for the Dominican. 

W. NEWCOMB. 



Xni.— JOURNEY FEOM SANTO DOMINGO CITY TO AZUA, 

By Genekai, F. Sigel. 

To the United States Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo : 

Gentlemen : In accordance with your letter of instructions of Feb- 
ruary 7, our party was prepared to start for Azua on the 9th, and 
consisted of the following persons besides myself: Isaac Smith, colored, 
and born in Porto Eico, interpreter, and a dragoon furnished by the 
minister of war, to act as guide and to take charge of our cargo. 

I. — SANTO DOMINGO TO SAN CRISTOBAL. 

Weleftthecity of Santo Domingo on the morningof the 9th of February, 
at llj a. m., and passing through the Puerta de Cond^, took the road 
to the Haina, which leads along the southern coast of the island. The 
road is from 15 to 30 paces wide, level and sandy, and inclosed on the 
right and left by bushes, short trees, and plantations. After a three 
hours' ride, at 2.20 p. m., we reached Haina Eiver, which is at the cross- 
ing point 24 brazos (fathoms) wide, and 5 brazos (30 feet) deep, while 
the distance from the ferry to the mouth of the river is about one mile, 
(English.) The river is passed by a flat-boat, built (as I was told) at the 
expense of the Dominican government, and sold to the present proprie- 
tor. On the east and west sides of the river there are fourteen houses, 
inhabited by about forty people, who live on what they raise around 
the little village and what they can get from travelers. 

After having rested about an hour we left the eastern side of the 
river, crossed over in the boat and followed the road to the right (north- 
west) through a hilly and well wooded country, the principal trees 
being the sand-box (hura) and the palm ; at 4.10 p. m. we passed (west) 
for forty .minutes, or aboij^.^^ee^ gul^^^^j^^^lateau with stony and 
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dry soil, moderately wooded, here and tliere embellished by patches of 
cultivated land, (rice, bananas, and plantains ;) then (northwest) down a 
pretty rough road, until we reached, at 5 p. m., the Eio Viejo, a clear, 
pretty little stream, about six paces wide, which we forded, and then 
came upon an excellent road, from twenty to thirty paces wide, which 
brought us, at 5.15, to the river Nigua. This is a strong stream, flowing 
during the whole year, and emptying about 8 miles from the crossing 
point into the ocean. The river is about sixty paces wide, and from ^ 
to 3 feet deep at the crossing point, the dry bed about one hundred paces 
wide. There is no ferry-boat at this point ; we therefore forded the river 
and arrived, at 5.25 p. m., at the village of San Cristobal, where we were 
very kindly received by the commandant, General Bernabel Polanco, 
and other inhabitants. We also met here the party who had left Santo 
Domingo early in the morning of the same day, and which consisted of 
Messrs. E. Jacobs of the Cincinnati Commercial, C. C. Fulton of the 
Baltimore American, and W. Conard of the New York Herald, besides 
their interpreter and guide, Mr. Gustav Taylor Marciacq, of Samana, 
and Mr. Jeremiah James, inspector general of agriculture and second 
alcalde, also of the town of Samana. 

The village of San Cristobal with its surroundings is probably one of 
the finest, healthiest, and most advantageously situated spots on the 
southern coast of the island. Its situation is somewhat elevated, but 
level, and protected on the north and northwest by chains of mountains 
which enhance the beautiful aspect of the scenery. The river passes 
along not far from the village, furnishing plenty of excellent drinking 
water, and, if demanded, abundant water power for all kinds of industrial 
purposes. We were informed by different persons, among them the 
alcalde of the village, that there were gold, salt, and coal mines about 
ten miles from the place, in the mountain region, and that specimens of 
the coal could be procured, but considering that the time was not suffi- 
cient to visit the mines, we could not gain all the information desired. 

As to the special questions the commission wishes to be answered, 
I have obtained the following information : 

1st. The village (pueblo) of San Cristobal, the center of the commu- 
nity (township or poblagion) of the same name, which latter forms part 
of the department of Santo Domingo, contains 400 inhabitants, living 
in about 120 houses. Of the inhabitants about three-fourths are negroes 
and mulattoes, the others white people. Some of the original settlers 
were French, of whom there are from 20 to .30 in the village. This in- 
formation is given by the commandant. He also said that there are 
15,000 inhabitants in the community, (poblayion,) which number seems 
to me too high. The proportion of males to females is about 1 to 3. 

The village was laid out in 1823, twenty leagues from the old mines of 
San Cristobal, named after a fort which Columbus built for the protec- 
tion of the mines. The first inhabitants received, in 1823, a caballeria 
(180 acres) of land from the Dominican government, on which the village 
was built. The region around Cristobal is called " Los Ingenios," from 
the water-mills which were first established there and were afterward 
used as sugar-mills. 

2d. In physical condition the men are hardy and capable of enduring 
great exertion and fatigue; adequate to all the labor at present 
required or which may be required under a more energetic system. 

The men are not accustomed to do much work, less, as it seems, on 
account of the climate than on account of the uncertainty of the con- 
dition under which they live. Being not very far from the district of 
Azua, they are in a state of armed peace, subject to constant excite- 
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ment, and, as ttey are comparatively few in number, the demands for 
military service, guard, and out-post duty, and mail service between 
Santo Domingo and Azjia, take up much of their time. This is espe- 
cially so with the young and strongest men, the most able to work and 
to produce. 

3d. They live in wooden houses, containing from 2 to 4 rooms, and 
their food consists of fresh and dried beef, poultry and eggs, rice, sweet 
potatoes, beans, many kinds of tropical fruit, coffee, chocolate, and 
sweetmeats prepared of oranges or other fruits. 

4th. I could not gain correct information relative to the proportion of 
the land under cultivation in the community. As to the instruments 
of labor, they are the ax, the hoe, the knife, and machete. They raise 
horses, cattle, goats, and hogs ; also poultry ; but no special care seems to 
be taken in regard to the breeding of horses and cattle. 

6th. There is a Catholic priest (Padre Juanino) in the village and a 
Catholic church. The inhabitants are Catholics. 

6th. There exists a private school in the village conducted by Seuor Jos6 
Llav^ria, from whom I gained the following information: The number 
of children visiting the school is 29, all boys. The teacher takes $1 a 
month for the instruction of a pupil, and pays $3 rent for the school-house 
per month. . He intends- to have a public school established by the ayun- 
tamiento (town council) for boys and girls, and said that Protestant 
children would be received and treated the same as children of Catholic 
parents. 

As to the general instruction of the population, General Polanco said 
that, of the 16,000 inhabitants of the community, about 400, i. e., -^, 
could read and write. It seems that a great desire exists of increasing 
the means of education and instruction. 

7th. The community possesses a caballeria of land, on which the village 
is built. There are private proprietors of land, but no high rents are 
exacted from the i»eople. 

8th. In Cristobal the inhabitants are unanimous in their desire for 
annexation. They long for protection, peace, security of their property, 
and the fruits of their labor, and have shown their sympathy by all kinds 
of demonstrations. 

9th, They do not fear a subjugation by Hayti, and say that they do 
not desire a union with the Haytian government, as it would practically 
consist in nothing else but a substitution of Haytian officials for their 
own, (Dominican.) They hate the Haytians on account of the direct 
and indirect assistance given by them to Cabral, and for their arbitrary 
rule when they held possession of Santo Domingo under President 
Boyer. They do not expect any material advantages from a union with 
Hayti, but expect them from the United States. 

Annual productions of the community of San Cristobal, as given by 
General Polanco : 

Sugar: 6,000 quintals, value |2 50 to $3 per quintal, (of about 100 pounds.) 

Coffee : 4,000 quintals, value $8 per quintal. 

Tobacco : 40,000 pounds, value 5 cents a bunch of three pounds. 

Eice : , value $5 per quintal. 

Cacao : , value from |1 to $2 a box (ahno) of eight pounds. 

•Cotton : , $i a quintal. 

Bananas : from 20 to 50 cents a hundred. 
Beans : , |8 per quintal. 

II.— PEOM SAN CRISTOBAL TO BANI. 

On the 10th of February I left San Cristobal, in company with 
the other party, (Mess£§gjJ]j|lto3| ^^Of^gg^j^ Oonard^) at 6.30 o'clock 
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a. m., taking the road west to Bani; at 8. a. m. we passed a coffee plan- 
tation, on the left of the road, crossed two dry river-beds, and continued 
on an excellent road, from 20 to 30 paces wide, until, at 8.45, we passed 
a stream and followed the same road. At 9.34 we crossed another stream , 
and at 9.35 arrived at the forks of two roads, uhen we took that to the 
left, southwest, until we reached, at 10 a. m., the neighborhood of the 
Nizao River. After having passed over a stouy and barren piece of land, 
600 paces wide and evidently forming an outlet of the river at the rainy 
season, we crossed at the ford and reached the west side, where the dry 
bed extends about 450 paces. The river itself is a'bout 150 feet wide 
and 3 feet deep at the ford, with clear water and swift channel, and 
empties, about 15 miles from our crossing-point, into the ocean between 
Point Nizao and Point Oatalina. The region between the rivers Nizao 
and Nigua, back of the coast, is fertile, well wooded and watered, and 
offers great facilities for cultivation. 

We rested at the west side of the river until 11.30 a. m., when we 
started again for Bani. At 11.31 a. m., in the direction, west, we passed 
a small stream, and at 11.37 another one, very well supplied. At 12 
o'clock the road led down steeply for a few minutes, direction southwest, 
then passed on from 4 to Y paces wide. At 12.30 p. ra. we had missed the 
road, findingourselves going dueeast instead of southwest; turned backl 
mile and stopped at a farm-house on the left, at 1 p.m., two leagues from 
Bani. Then turning into the main road, leading down and narrowing to 3 
paces, we found that Mr. Fulton had remained behind. We therefore 
halted (Mr. Gonard and myself) about one league from Bani, not far 
from a point where the shore-road from Santo Domingo joins the back 
road from San Christobal to Bani. Here again the road was very good, 
and 30 paces wide, and remained so. Started at 2.50 p. m., reached the 
village of Paya at 3.10, crossed the river Bani at 3.45 and entered Bani 
at 3.50, where Mr. Fulton had already arrived some time before, 
having found his way to the village by another road. 

At about half a mile before reaching Paya the woods open into a 
beautiful plain, at the southern end of which the village (Paya) is situ- 
ated amid the bushes and trees, while a magnificent mountain chain 
incloses the plain in the direction northeast to southwest. 

Paya has about 80 houses and 300 inhabitants, and in its general fea- 
tures the village is similar in character to Bani; it lies, however, some- 
what more elevated than the village of Bani, from which it is sepai-ated 
by the Paya Eiver (now dry) and an extensive, low woodland. 

III. — ^BANI. 

At our arrival in the village we were very kindly received and quar- 
tered in the capacious house of Mr. Jules Grangerard, an old French 
settler, who treated us in a most hospitable manner. The commandant 
of the place. Colonel Faustino Ortiz, had come out about two miles to 
receive us. He is a true type of a Spanish Dominican soldier and 
gentleman, stalwart and indefatigable, an excellent horseman, frank 
and simple, but very polite in his speech and manners. The large 
reception room of Mr. Granjerard was very soon crowded with the 
principal men of the village, and quite a "levee" was held for several 
hours, after which a sumptuous dinner was served; speeches were made, 
and the greatest harmony and enthusiasm prevailed in regard to the 
"annexation question." There were many smiles and huzzas when 
"Uncle Sam" was mentioned. After dinner the church and school- 
house were visited and information gathered from all sides. The fol- 
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lowing moruing the " newspaper men" started early for Azua, while I 
remained iu the village to gain some more knowledge about matters 
which seemed to me of interest. 

At 8 o'clock in the morning, February 11, 1 rode down with the com- 
mandant and Mr. Granjerard to the bay or rather roadstead of Bani, 
which is three and a half miles from the village, due south. A wide, 
firm, sandy road, passable almost the whole year, leads through the plain 
to the beach. On both sides of the road and amid the low bushes 
there are trees of lignum-vitae and olive, and here and there huts, but 
no plantations; the fertile soil commences with the mountain slopes 
toward the northwest. At the beach, which is very fine, I found about 
#30,000 worth of timber piled up, among it large blocks of mahogany 
and a great number of other blocks of "madera," wood, all belonging to 
Mr. Gi'anjerard and rea^Jy for shipment. Mr. Granjerard said that the 
war in Bupope had interrupted this bind of trade for the present, but 
that in ordinary times he sends off fifteen to twenty cargoes of wood 
annually in chartered vessels to Hamburg, a cargo valued at §10,000, 
which business brings him $5,000 to $6,000 profit a year. 

In the afternoon we rode to the river Bani, followed its right bank 
northwest for about two miles, and passed a place where the Spaniards 
bad erected a small earthwork on an eminence of the left bank, to com- 
mand the passage of the road at this point. The road is narrow, level, 
(as far as we went,) and on both sides thickly wooded with small sized 
trees. 

After our return to the village a meeting took place, at which the fol- 
lowing persons were present : 

Faustino Ortiz, commandant of the place, colonel; 49 years of age; 
of Spanish descent ; married ; had six children ; three died. Of the 
remaining, two are boys and the other a girl. Has an extensive farm 
(campo) not far from the village on the left side of the road to Azua. 
Would be glad to be relieved of his military duties and attend to his 
farm. 

Jules Grangerard, Frenchman by birth ; 58 years of age ; 30 years in 
the country ; wood merchant and importer of dry goods, wines, &c. ; 
has three children, two boys and one girl. 

Fr. E. Baehr, German by birth ; 31 years of age ; married ; had two 
children, of whom one died ; merchant, exporter of woods and importer 
of dry goods ; proprietor of a farm in the neighborhood of Azua. Mr, 
Baehr is four years in the country, and speaks Spanish perfectly well. 
He is well acquainted with political, social, and commercial affairs of 
the Bani district and the country in general. 

Lorenzo Diaz, hls-iik.; 59 years of age; farmer; alcalde of Bani ; mar- 
ried, and father of eight children, four of whom died. 

Manuel Mania Seldaiia, 31 years of age; of Spanish descent; lawyer, 
and principal teacher in the public school of Bani ; proprietor of land ; 
is married and had four children, of whom two died and two are living. 

AdolpJio Gonzales, 23 years of age; Spanish descent ; assistant teacher 
at the school ; married, and without children. 

In the course of conversation the following information relative to 
the questions of the commission was obtained : 

Isfc. The village (pueblo) of Bani contains about 300 houses and 
1,500 inhabitants, of whom 1,200 are of Spanish descent. The com- 
munity contains 5,000 inhabitants, of whom about 80 per cent, are of 
Spanish or Spanish-Indian descent. There are about three times more 
females than males. The village is laid out in rectangular streets, and 
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covers a pretty large surface of the plain, which extends for miles 
around. 

2d. The inhabitants of Bani have very regular features and a fine ap- 
pearance. They are more uniform in a physical point of view than those 
of any other town or village in Santo Domingo that I have seen. They 
are tall, healthy, and capable of work, and able to endure fatigue. 

3d. Their houses are built of wood, generally covered with shingles, 
and contain two or three rooms, sometimes four. 

4th. They live by farming, and ordinarily cultivate as much land as 
is necessary for the support of a family, i. e., 100 or 200 yards square. 
There exist larger plantations, of which the surplus products are ex- 
ported. (See list at the end.) Cultivation is done by hand. Domestic 
animals of nearly every kind are raised, and with the best results. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, asses, and goats are numerous, and in several in- 
stances have been exported to Venezuela, Curagoa, and to other places. 
The mercantile business is in the hands of ten or twelve persons, but 
there is a general tendency in the population for trade and other profit- 
able business. 

5th. The Roman Catholic religion is the prevailing religion, almost 
without exception, and there is a pretty large Catholic church in the vil- 
lage. There is only one Protestant and one Jew in Bani. Crimes like 
murder are rarely committed, and property is generally much respected, 
as everywhere in Santo Domingo. 

6th. There are two public schools in Bani, one for boys, with about fifty 
pupils, and the other for girls, with twenty -five ; so that elementary in- 
struction is provided for; but this relates only to the village, not to the 
whole community, of which only about twenty per cent, can read and 
write. The school-house belongs to the community. The principal 
teacher of the school receives thirty dollars and the assistant teacher 
fifteen dollars a month salary. Both are very intelligent young men, 
and seem to perform their duties with zeal and punctuality. 

7th. All the land within the limits of the community of Bani (with the 
single exception of a tract called Catalina, about five miles from the 
village, measured by order of the Dominican government and belonging 
to one proprietor) is the property of the community and is cultivated 
by its members. It is rented out for a small sum (five to ten dollars) to 
those who wish to take possession of it for farming purposes or to build 
upon. 

8th. All persons I met with approve of the annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo to the United States in some way. 

9th. Some of the reasons which are now inclining the people of Santo 
Domingo to annexation to the United States had favored the annexation 
to Spain, i. e., the desire for peace and order, security, and " better 
times," in general. The spirit of republicanism was not strong enough 
to resist these very natural forces, and Santo Domingo was annexed, 
through the instrumentality of Santana, although even at that time 
submission under Spanish rule was not general and absolute, which will 
become clear from the fact that a short time after annexation had been 
effected thirty prominent Dominicans were shot on account of publicly 
opposing the annexation of the republic to the Spanish crown ! The 
Spaniards, once aroused and excited by the demonstrations of a small 
minority, recurred to arbitrary measures, punishing the innocent with 
the guilty, and provoking by their absolutism even those Dominicans 
who had been favorable to the Spanish rule. It is true that Spanish 
gold circulated freely, especially in the cities where the troops were 
quartered, which circumstance, however, raised the price of food and 
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other articles to an enormous height withont producing any change in 
the system of labor or improving the 9oridition of the people in the interior. 
Licentiousness, paired with disease in the camps, became an element 
of demoralization and alarm; and this condition was made worse by 
others still more alarming. Spain had considered Santo Domingo a 
kind of outlet for her criminals, and among others there was sent over 
in the quality of surveyor of the prison of Samana a former criminal, 
with the name of Buceta, whose inferior position was soon changed by 
the Spanish Captain General Eibera into that of governor of Ciboa. 
The outrageous acts of this man became, in fact, the signal of revolt 
among the people of Cibao, whence it spread over the whole country, 
ending with the withdrawal of the Spanish soldiery from the Dominican 
soil. In short, the " annexed " found gold, but had to pay for it in taxes; 
they found peace and. security, but mixed with reprefssiou and tyranny; 
they found order, but also an army, which brought with it disease and 
corruption, and could not be regarded as an element of new life and 
labor. The idea of amelioration and " better times" became an illusion, 
which very soon changed into revolution and war. 
(This is an extract from a written statement and verbal information.) 
In regard to Hayti their statements were about the same as that given 
at Sail Christobal. It was added that there existed no hatred against 
the black people of Hayti, but simply against the system of the Haytian 
government and the "Cacos," or the troops of Cabral. 

Annual production of the community of Bani, which form articles of 
export : 

Lignum-vitsB, 8,000 tons, at from $4 to $30 ; dyewood, (Campeachy and Fustic,) 15,000 
tons, at $5 to §8 ; mahogany, (cnitclies and logs,) 10,000 tons, at |10 to $60 ; sngar, about 
10,000 quintals, at $3 to $'i ; coifee, about 2,000 quintals, at ^ to $11 ; cotton, about 
2,000 quintals, at $5 to $6, with seed ; cocoa, 500 quintals, at $9 ; wax, 2,000 quintals, 
at $25 to $30 ; gum of lignum-vitEB, 1,500 quintals, at $10 to $20 ; tobacco, 500 quin- 
tals, from $6 to $9 ; tortoise shells, 300 pounds, from $2 to $3 a pound. 

All kinds of tropical fruit and vegetables are raised in 'the vicinity of 
Bani, and the greater part of the product of the highland of Maniela 
are brought down for sale and export. Salt is found in the Salina, 12 
miles from Bani, near Calderas Bay. 

IT. — PKOM BANI TO AZTJA. 

I started from Bani for Savana Buey and Azua at half-past 5 o'clock 
in the morning of the 12th of February, in company with Colonel Ortiz, 
Mr. Smith and two dragoons serving as guides, and, as the colonel said, 
an " honorary escort." Passing out of Bani to the west, on a good, 
level road, and making about a mile, we stopped at the colonel's 
" Campo," consisting of three houses and a tract of land, perhaps 2 
miles square, and principally used as a pasture for horses, cattle, «&c., 
woodland and pasture-land in almost equal proportion. Two miles 
farther on the colonel returned, and at 7.5 a. m. we reached Matanzas, 
which was said to be one league distant, but is about 5 miles from 
Bani. " M Campo de Matanzas " is situated on a plain about 1 mile 
square, Avith a small pond near the center. It counts from 25 to 30 
houses and about 100 inhabitants. "We stopped at the house of Seiior 
Pablo Guerrido, from whom I learned that the campo is used as a gen- 
eral " rendezvous " for hundreds of cattle and horses, which are either 
the property of the inhabitants, or are sent there from Bani and other 
places, to be under the care of the herdsmen of Matanzas. The cattle 
and horses raised there are mostly sold to Santo Domingo and Azua, 
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Arriving at Havana Buey, (cattle plain,) we dismounted at the house of 
"Ciudadano Comandanto y Inspector G-enerale de Agricultura, Man- 
uel de Eeglea Baez," whom, unfortunately, we found sick of common 
fever, and reclining on a rocking-chair. After his sister had read for 
him my letter of introduction, he entered into a conversation and gave 
me, with the greatest friendliness and in a very intelligent manner, all 
information desired. The village numbers about 40 houses and 150 in- 
habitants. There is neither a church nor a school in the village, and 
the people have to go to Bani to attend religious service. 

The region between Bani and Savana Buey is a plateau, which rises 
gradually from the plain of Bani toward and within half a mile from 
Savana Buey, to an elevation of about 250 feet, when it terminates 
abruptly and the road leads down to the lowland of the Ocoa. It is 
extensively but thinly wooded, and the soil is light and dry, but in the 
rainy season it produces j)lenty of grass ; the water is quickly absorbed 
or led off by the ravines and dry beds, leaving the highland a good and 
safe pasture-ground. 

Distance from Bani to Savana Buey at least 16 miles. After a two- 
bours' rest-, 1 resolved not to stas^ at Savana Buey, but to reach Azua 
the same day, although the distance is at least 35 miles. We therefore 
left Savana Buey at 11.40, crossed the Ocoa Eiver and reached Azua at 
9 o'clock in the evening. About 2 miles from the town, or, as it is 
called, City of Azua, we were challenged by the "donde viene" of an 
isolated sentinel sitting at his watch-fire. The answer " San Domingo" 
passed us farther on, until we crossed the river Via by the ford and 
reached the main guard of about 20 men, whose commanding officer 
finally led us to the house of Mr. Gibbs, where we found good quarters. 

The country between Savana Buey and Azua is very changeable for 
about 10 miles. Passing first nearly south, through thinly- wooded, level 
land, we turned to the northwest and crossed two dry salt marshes, one 
400, the other 1,000 paces wide; then turning west, we entered a palm 
forest, called "Palma de Ocoa," with majestic trees, black soil, and 
watered by a clear rivulet, where we rested, as the sun was extremely 
" piquant." Most of the palm trees are from 40 to 50 feet high and from 
3 to 4J feet in circumference. One mile farther off we again crossed 
dry bottom-land J mile long and ^ of a mile wide, and touched the 
"Grand Beach," (Playa Grande,) for the first time. The road now fol- 
lows the bay of Azua on its eastern shore for IJ miles, then turns to the 
northwest into the woods, leading for 2 miles over a very rough, stony, 
and dry ridge, ups and downs changing rapidly, with cactus, small trees, 
shrubs, and aloes on the way. Then coming down toward the bay, we 
again crossed dry bottom-land and passed into the woods, where we saw 
some fine cattle roaming about, and beloi^iging to one of our Bani dra- 
goons. Toward 4 o'clock we touched the bay again, and had the first 
view of the beach of Azua on the opposite side. The road passes now 
in its long, weary trail through the level, monotonous forest region 
between the arc of the bay on the left and the mountain range on the 
right, until it reaches the neighborhood of Azua and rises to the banks 
of the river Via. 

V. — AZUA. 

The city and community of Azua belong to the province of Azua, 
which comprises four communities : Azua de Compostela, Neiba, San 
Juan de la Maguana, and Las Matas de Parfan. The city lies on the 
northwest side of the bay of Ocoa, about 4 miles from the beach and 
ha,pbor of Tortugeras, £^d ^^bgi^d^.^n^lh^^orth by a ridge about 250 
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feet higli, overlooking the city and the great plain to the south and 
west; behind this ridge rises the psincipal mountain chain, which in- 
closes the plain of Azua from southeast to northwest— the direction 
of San Juan. On the east side of the city the little river Via passes 
by, which furnishes excellent drinking-water, and runs down toward 
the bay, from northwest to southeast. Toward the west, southwest, and 
northwest, the city is inclosed by wooded lowland for a distance of 
from 3 to 5 miles, but after crossing that line the country presents 
almost one large field of "conucos," or plantations of sugar, bananas, 
and platanas, &c., which are fed by springs, little streams, or small 
canals from the streams, and the river Hura, producing such a luxu- 
riant growth of the sugar-cane as can hardly be found anywhere else. 
Especially the extensive estate of Mr. Marchena, with its buildings and 
sugar-mill, is a veritable gem of natural productiveness and beauty, and 
a great example of industry and taste. The city extends from east to 
west and from north to south about 1,000 paces each way ; is regularly 
laid out in streets from 11 to 1-4 paces wide, cutting each other at right 
angles, and has a large public square. La Plaza, 200 paces long and 100 
deep, where the Catholic church, the theater, the guard-house and 
market-house, the commandant's quarters, and the temporary quarters 
of the President of Santo Domingo, are standing. The names of the 
streets are not well known to the people, and it was with some diffl 
culty that I could find them out. They are, in the direction from north 
to south, as follows: 1. Via, (alongside the river Via;) 2. Santa Lucia; 
3. Esperanza; 4. El Sol; 5. San Pedro; 6. Los Eemedios; and from 
east to west : 1. San Jos6 ; 2. Las Flores ; 3. La Estrella ; 4. Oonsis- 
torial ; 5. St. Juan ; 6. Concepcion ; 7. La Luna ; and 8. El Oviedo. 

Prom the east side of the city, and over a dilapidated bridge across 
the river Via, which is fordable in the dry season, a good road leads 
southeast to the beach, branching off at one-half a mile from the bridge, 
to Bani and the highlands of Maniela. On the west side the road leads 
to Neyba, branching off about 5 miles from the city northwest to St. 
Juan, and 6 miles farther on southwest, to Galindo and the " Surza," or 
hot sulphur springs of Galindo. On the southwest corner of the city 
the road leads to the Conucos and the old town of Azua, destroyed by 
the great earthquake of 1751 ; and on the northwest corner to the planta- 
tions on the Hura Eiver, (Barro abajo, Barro medio and Barro arribo,) to 
the petroleum wells, (3 miles from the city,) and to Sajaona, (18 mUes,) 
the very extensive estate of President Baez. 

The city of Azua contains about 450 houses, with 2,500 inhabitants. 
The houses are built of wood, except three, which are built of stone and 
cement. They. generally consist of one story with two to four rooms, 
with a yard or open ground attached. The most important street is 
Consistorial, as it contains many stores of small and some of larger size. 
There are two schools in the city — a public school, maintained by the 
" ayuntamiento," or council, in their own building, and of which SeQor 
Eafael Garido Soza, the secretary of the ayuntamiento, is the principal 
teacher, and a private school conducted by Don Antonio Du Quesnay, 
a very intelligent gentleman, speaking French and English, besides 
Spanish, very well. 

The community -of Azua has about 8,000 inhabitants, of whom 600 
were under arms and doing military duty during our presence in the 
city. At that time the most lively preparations were going on to meet 
an attack of the "Cacos," (Oabral's followers,) who wore said to be on 
the advance, 3,000 strong, from Neyba and San Juan; and it was also 
reported that they liad£jj^||^ J$^^/.->jftji>M#^'^®^' ^^ ^^^ '^^^^ ^^^ the 
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TacM in the northwest. A proclamation was read and three alarm 
shots fired on the 19th of February; the men streamed in from all sides, 
and wete assembled and armed on the plaza. Within three days' time 
over 2,000 men were brought together from all directiops, of whom over 
1,700 remained in the city and neighborhood, and the rest were sent on 
outpost duty. Three howitzers were in position on the plaza; scouts 
and spies were sent out, and the city of Azua presented quite the aspect 
of a warlike camp. In a commercial point of view Azua is the most 
important point on the southern coast of Hayti and San Domingo. It 
ia the natural emporium of the great plain of Azua, which extends from 
Caldera Inlet to the river Neyba, and as far north as the mountain 
chain of the Oibao, embracing a surface of 1,500 square miles. It is the 
center of the great highway which connects the capital of San Domingo 
with Lake Henriquillo in the west, and San Juan in the north with the 
bay of Ocoa in the south. This bay is the most capacious and the safest 
on the whole southern coast of San Domingo and Hayti, and offers three 
separate harbors for the accommodation of all kinds of vessels aud all 
kinds of trade : Caldera Bay, on its southeastern entrance, Puerto Viejo, 
(old port,) on the west side, and the bay of Tortugeras, the nearest to Azua, 
on the northwest side. Caldera Bay and Puerto Viejo are very easy to 
defend, and especially adapted for vessels of light draught, the more so 
as they are perfectly protected against gales and hurricanes. 

VI. — TOUR TO THE PETEOLETJM WELLS, TO AZUA VIEJO, TO THE "AGUA 
HEDIONDO," TO THE SULPHUR SPEINGS OP GALINDO, TO CHAECA 
DE MATIA, AND TO SAJAONA. 

On the morning after my arrival in Azua, Monday the 13th of Febru- 
ary, I rode out with General. Valentine Baez, commander-in-chief of 
the department of Azua, to the petroleum wells. They are about 3 
miles from the city, between the river Hura and the mountain chain on 
the east. I saw three places with petroleum pits, one stagnant ; from 
the other the gas was bubbling up. There was also a third one, ^ome 
distance from the two others, and near by a little stream, on whose sur- 
face the oil was floating down. General Baez said that one of the wells 
had yielded 305 gallons a day. Don Antonio Du Qiiesnay told me 
that a certain Mr. Folsom, an American, began to work the wells ; that 
he was backed by the firm of Maun & Co., of New York, :.'ud that he 
spent about $10,000 in machinery, &o., but that he returned two years 
ago to the United States, leaving in Azua a young man, (German by 
birth,) as engineer, who nearly starved for want of support, and was 
finally enabled to return to the United States. Mr. Folsom is said to 
have died. 

In the afternoon of the IStti a general excursion to the i>lantations 
took place, and after having made a tour of about 20 miles, we returned 
to Azua. On this tour we saw the ruins of a church of Azua Viejo, 
(old Azua,) also a number of huts now standing on the place of the 
former town, destroyed by the earthquake of 1751. 

The next day, the 14th, I visited a place where it was said I would 
find a " mineral spring," but which proved to be nothiiig more than a mis- 
erable pool of water, tasting of saltpeter, and coming out by drops from 
under a rock. The inhabitants call it, very appropriately, the "Agua 
Hediondo," i. e., "stinking water." 

On the 16th I visited, with Mr. Jacobs of the Cincinnati Commercial, 
the hot sulphur springs (surza) of Galindo. We left Azua in company 
with Colonel Soza of the Dominican forces, Mr. Smith, and two dragoons^ 
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and arrived at the plantation of Captain C. Ortez, commandant of Galiudo, 
at 9 o'clock in the morning. The plantation is a fine spot, situated on 
the slope of a mountain range, called Buso, and produces, besides the 
sugar-cane, different kinds of tropical fruit and vegetables. It is the 
most northwestern habitation of Galiudo, which lies 10 miles south- 
west of Azua and some 4 miles south of the road to Neyba. After rest- 
ing a while, we were led by the captain to the " surza" or springs, which 
are about IJ mile distant from his plantation. Thei'e, just at 
the declivity of the mountain, whose surface is covered with masses of 
a whitish, stone, a hot spring gushes out in immense volume and with 
great swiftness. The stream which it forms at its source is 3 feet wide 
and in its channel C inches deep, and can fill several hundred barrels an 
hour. The water has a very strong taste of sulphur, and its temperature 
is such that we can just bear it in bathing or drinking. About 100 paces 
from this spring, and coming out froui the same mountain, is another, at 
least as strong and even warmer than the first, but without the taste of 
sulphur. There is also a strong cold spring not far from the two warm 
springs, so that by this proximity of waters of different temperature and 
different chemical quality, as well as by the beautiful surroundings of the 
place, Galiudo has a good chance to become of great importance in the 
future. On the west side of the mountain range, separating the valley 
of the Tabara from that of the Neyba, near a place called Pargatal, and 
a day's journey from Galiudo, there are other warm springs, said to be 
even superior to those at Galindo, but the most important are found on 
the west side of the river Neyba, opposite to the mouth of the Biahama, 
and 30 miles to the northwest of Azua. General Baez told me that 
twenty years ago his mother staid for a month at the springs of 
Galindo, and that the warm baths and drinking of sulphur water cured 
her of the rheumatism. He also said that Santana, the former President 
of the republic of Santo Domingo, used the warm baths of Biahama with 
very good effect. 

When we came back to our resting place, at the captain's plantation, 
Mr. Jacobs left for Azua, while I went on 5 miles farther to a point 
called Charca de Matia, near the main road to Neyba, where I found the 
last picket of the Dominican forces. It was under the command of 
Colonel Orselio Leaudro Lopez, and numbered twenty-five men, of whom 
ten were present, and fifteen were out scouting toward the river Neyba. 
After some conversation and inquiries, I returned with Colonel Soza, on 
the direct road to Azua, and arrived in my quarters at nightfall, hav- 
ing made about 40 miles on that day. 

From the 17th to the 23d great bustle and excitement existed in 
Azua, on account of the "rapid advance" of the " Cacos." President 
Baez and staff arrived in the city. The Tennessee, with the commis- 
sioners on board, was said to arrive " to-day" or "next day," and all 
excursions for longer distances therefore ceased. When the president 
of the commission did arrive in the Tennessee on the 22d, and it was 
ascertained that we would not leave for several days, I engaged Cap- 
tain Pimentel Diaz, of the Dominican forces, as guide, and visited (on 
the 24th) a place on the fork of f he roads to San Juan, Bani, and Maniel, 
where the last battle was fought between the Azuans and Spaniards. 
The former, who were only one hundred and fifty against two thousand. 
held their ground with great bravery for four hours, and then retreated 
toward San Juan. 

On the 25th I went, in company with Captain Diaz, as far as 
Sajaona, about 18 miles northwest of Azua in the direction of San 
Juan. The road ^^a,\^g^^§Q ^ i^(^&t^we&t corner of the city. 
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and leads through a level, dry woodland for about 5 miles, when the 
first plantation appears on the right, and not far from it another on the 
left. Then the country continues very fertile for 8 miles, when the 
Hura Eiver is reached, which we forded, as it was only two feet deep 
in the channel, although twenty paces wide. Then a steep mountain 
must be crossed, separating the valley of the Hura from that of the 
Tabara. Not very far from the foot of the mountain we came up to a 
little plateau, with two huts on it, and called El Puerto, from which we 
enjoyed a beautiful view toward the mountain chain of the Ocoa and 
into the plain of Azua. Farther on, after thirty minutes' ride, we 
reached the summit of the mountain, where we found the advanced post 
of the Dominican forces, in all thirty-seven men. We descended on the 
other side to the foot of the mountain, where a road branches off to San 
Juan, and after having passed through a level country, well wooded and 
showing a great number of full-grown trees of different kinds, we crossed 
two arms of the Tabara, and reached Sajaoua, a very smaH habitation, 
consisting of a wooden dwelling-house and two additional huts, belonging 
to the estate of President Baez. The female part of the inmates had 
left for more secure quarters across the mountains, and the men were 
on the " lookout," but soon four of them came in, all armed, and gath- 
ered around us. They were, of course, tired of war, and prepared to 
receive protection and annexation without protest. They informed 
me that the "rapidly-advancing" Cacos were more than 20 miles 
farther off, toward San Juan, on the river Yacki, and that only the 
scouts and spies of the enemy were venturing into the neighborhood of 
Sajaona. We remained over two hours, resting and chatting, and left 
at 2.10 p. m. for Azua, where we arrived a little after 6 o'clock in the 
eveniug. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

P. SIGEL. 
Maech 25, 1871. 



XIV.— ITOTES OlSr EEPORTED MINEEAL DEPOSITS LYING 
BETWEEN SANTO DOMINGO CITY AND AZUA, ETC. 

By a. E. Marvine. 

Inasmuch as one of the commissioners, as well as other parties, have 
traveled over the maia road lying between Santo Domingo and Azua, 
and have reported on the adjacent country, &c., and as nothing connected 
with my specialty that would interest the commission occurs upon the 
same, I will confine my report to those sections of the country visited 
only by myself. 

THE NIGUA VALLEY. 

The valley of the river Nigua for five miles above San Cristobal is of 
considerable width, and presents a rolling surface which has been ex- 
tensively cultivated, the sides of the hills forming a fair soil for coffee 
and plantain culture, while cane, rice, &a., are grown in the flatter bot- 
toms. Besides the one hundred women at the market place, I met some 
one hundred and twenty more, with only from fifteen to twenty men, 
within a distance of a few miles, straggling along the road to tbe city, 
mostly on foot, with some few on mules, and carrying small contributions 
of sugarcane, plantains, sweet potatoes, coffee, sugar, maize, rice, and 
various fruits. The great disproportion between the sexes was caused, 
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in part, by a late draft of men for the army opposing Cabral. The desire 
■ for a speedy consummation of annexation was unanimous, and evidently 
sincere ; but siuce its only object to them is relief from internal wars, 
some were found here, as elsewhere, who were indifferent to whom they 
might be united, provided it was not Spain, the preference to the United 
States seeming to be given only because annexation to that power had 
been agitated for some time. The houses contain generally but two rooms, 
and are not closely built, while the manner of living does not differ ma- 
terially from that observed by others near San Cristobal. 

Situated in this beautiful region and about 4 miles above San Cristobal 
isLatoma, an interesting spring, issuing directly from crevices at the 
base of a steep limestone hill, forming a limpid pool apparently 10 feet 
deep and 15 feet wide, and flowing away in what is, for this country, a 
respectable river. A dam,' about 10 feet wide, has once evidently ex- 
tended across this stream a short distance from its source, the remains 
of which may still be traced some 10 or 12 rods. The stream has suc- 
ceeded in undermining it at one point, and in wearing a bridge-like open- 
ing of considerable span, after passing through which it falls some 12 
feet in a picturesque cascade. The material of which it is made resem- 
bles a conglomerate, being composed of pebbles cemented into a haid 
mass by a peculiar mortar, and seems, by the manner in which it is 
eroded by the water, to have been laid in horizontal layers. Leading 
from the dam, the remains of an old sluice-way for the transport of 
water may be traced for many yards. 

This remnant of a former industry is suggestive of many uses to which 
this unemployed power might be applied at the present day. The Kizao, 
Bani, and Ocoa Elvers, which I have visited, and undoubtedly other 
and larger streams of the country can, in places, be readily utilized for 
water-power, in place of man and horse power, to dress, grind, or crush 
the various products of the country, as well as for irrigation. This 
region is somewhat cooler than that about Santo Domingo City, and 
would undoubtedly become a place of resort in case of an influx of 
strangers upon the island. 

Above Latoma is a high limestone cliff, exposing strata dipping 12° 
to S. S. E., just north of which and about six miles from San Cristobal 
the valley contracts and becomes narrow and tortuous, inhabited by 
few people, and having little room for cultivation. Green, with some 
brown, metamorphic slates here appear in the bed of the Nigua. The 
metamorphism has quite obliterated the original bedding, and has 
replaced it by innumerable seams, ramifj-ing apparently in all direc- 
tions. Some more prominent seams, however, appear to indicate a bed- 
ding inclined at a high angle, as if unconformable with the limestone 
before mentioned. The road follows the stream closely, crossing it 
many times, and is practically unavailable as a road for transport. 
About twelve miles above San Cristobal a hard, compact limestone is 
again encountered, dipping 2o° to S. by B. The road, turning to the 
south and west, again penetrates the slates, in which Cazneau's mine is 
situated. These limestones would form an excellent building-stone, as 
well as good lime, though not equal to the younger coast limestone for 
this purpose. Amid the immense limestone and slate boulders of this 
valley are many smaller ones of syenite, porphyry, &c., of various kinds, 
pointing to developments of these rocks further in the interior, where 
they probably form the axis of the island. 

COPPEE MINES ON THE NIGUA. 

Cazneau's mine cons^f^tf^^^q\^pfi(^T^gt^ situated at the foot of a 
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cliff of the aforementioned metamorphic slate, wliicli rises from the 
southeast bank of the stream some fifteen miles above San Cristobal. 
The rock seems to contain at this point several zones of disseminated 
iron pyrites, the weathering of which has formed diagonal stains, dipping 
about 60° to the south, across the face of the bluff. The principal zone 
incloses a soft, clayey-like belt, from 4 inches to 2 feet thick, which may 
be a gossan in a very advanced state of decomposition. It is on this 
that the main adit is driven, having a strongly defined " head," dipping 
60° to K. by E., for its " hanging wall." It extends about 50 feet into 
the rock, and terminates in a shaft of unknown depth. Underlying the 
gossan are irregular quartzy belts, 3 or 4 inches wide, the intermediate 
rock carrying thickly disseminated pyrites which extend, though spar- 
ingly, into the intercalated quartz. This adit runs S. 81° E. The sec- 
ond starts from the mouth of the first and runs S. 32° E. A soft stratum 
is visible, but less pyrites and no quartz beds. The third opening is 
about 120 feet north of the other two, runs S. 35° E., is 15 feet long, car- 
ries quartz and pyrites, but no gossan. The only mineral I observed 
was iron pyrites, mostly occurring in octahedrons modified by the cube. 
But one small stain of copper was observed. The gossan may promise 
something below, but a poorer surface-show I could not well imagine, 
and had not Mr. Gabb, the Government geologist, informed me that a 
number of tons had been shipped to New York and yielded a large per 
cent, of copper, I would hesitate strongly in stating that any copper 
would be found here. But even if it did exist the difficulties in the way 
of transportationf combined with the present low price of copper, would 
prevent any paying operations. I was unable to visit the more largely 
exploited region of El Cobr6. 

TALLET OP THE BANI. 

Mineral deposits of various kinds were reported as existing on the 
Bani Eiver. The general trend of the valley is S. 20° E. It is narrow 
and somewhat tortuous, the little land that is available for cultivation 
being owned by the alcalde of the district and cultivated for him by a 
few people, who raise coffee and plantains principally, the two generally 
growing together, the latter shading the former. Considerable coffee is 
sent from this valley to Santo Domingo yearly. The mode of living is 
somewhat more primitive, if anything, than in and about the towns. 
Annexation seemed understood and appreciated. The formation consists 
of conglomerates, grits and sandstones, variously intercalated, the 
whole being much faulted, often twisted and distorted and tipped Tiearly 
vertical in places. Some shales follow toward the north and finally 
green and brown metamorphic shales, precisely like those of the Nigua. 
These rocks form a soil supporting a fine forest vegetation, and one 
moderately adapted to the coffee culture. 

Five miles above Bani a stream runs in from the west, the water of 
which is said to be often too salt to drink, the main source being a salt 
spring in the mountains. It was perfectly fresh when visited. Small 
salt incrustations were observed, however, along lines of faults in the 
upturned sandstone and conglomerate strata. Above the alcalde's, 
which is about 7 miles north of Bani, several stains occur in the rocks, 
which were pointed out as the " mines, " but are indicative of 
nothing save iron pyrites. Above Eicol and about 13 miles above Bani 
a small exposure occurs on the west bank, much resembling that at 
Cazneau's mine. It is in the same green metamorphic slate and consists 
of a soft, gossan-like zone, accompanied by hard pyritous layers. Strike, 
K 86° W.; dip, 60° {^mi^^m t^M>soff^ pyrites occur in cubes 
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modified by the octahedron. "No promises for mining operations are 
here held out. 

CALDERAS SALT POND. 

The path from Savana Buey to Calderas Bay follows the beds of 
dry streams southward across the flat acacia and cactus region which 
borders the coast for many miles. These two plants attain a far larger 
development than about Azjia, the acacia being also loaded with large 
and beautiful festoons of the' Spanish moss. The whole region is wholly 
uninhabited. The formation is of sdndstones, shales, and fine conglom- 
erates, the slight anticlinals and synclinals of the first small east and west 
foldings, accompanied by faults, being well exhibited on the banks of 
the Eio de los Semarones. This river, when it has wafer in it, joins the 
Eio Honda upon the flat, barren, Llanos de la Eio Honda, formerly an 
extension of Calderas Bay. The southern side of the Llanos and base 
of the peninsula inclosing the bay are covered by interesting and very 
large sand dunes. This peninsula extends nearly westward for over 
three and a half miles, terminating in Point S,alinas, where it turns north 
for a distance of over one and a half miles, most of this distance having 
a width of about one-half of a mile. Nearly the whole areaof this 
portion of the point is occupied by the Salinas or Salt Lake, which sup- 
plies all this section of the island, including the city of Santo Domingo, 
in part, with -salt. Its contour nearly follows that of the point, being 
separated from the water on the east and west sides by a narrow rim of 
sand, often less than 300 feet wide. This is high enough, however, to 
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prevent communication with the sea, and a slight dam. at one point in- 
sures a complete separation from the bay in case of unusual storms. 
Near the point, on the outside, twelve fathoms of water are found within 
300 feet of the shore, and within the bay there are two points where six 
fathoms of water extend almost directly to the beach. 

The area of this pond is about one-quarter of a square mile. The water 
during the rainy season, or from April to November, is not saturated. 
During the dry season, however, the evaporation is sufficient to reduce 
it to the point of saturation in about three months, the salt generally 
beginning to deposit in the middleof February. Eains during December 
and Januarj^ will much delay this deposit, and may prevent it altogether, 
some years having passed in which no salt could be .collected. Some 
small portions of the pond are partially separated fi'Om the main body, 
in order to facilitate evaporation. In favorable seasons, when the salt 
has attained a thickness at the bottom of 2 to 2J inches, from thirty to 
thirty -five men are sent from the neighboring towns to collect it, and 
take up temporary quarters at the pond for that purpose. From daylight 
till 10 a. m., and from 4 to 6 p. m., are the working hours, not only the sun 
but the water being too hot at noon to work in. The men enter the lagoon 
to about 18 inches in depth, armed with two pieces of wood 12 inches 
long, and scrape the salt into heaps of 4 feet diameter, and reaching 
often above the surface of the water. A light frame, with a piece of 
canvas 4 feet square stretched upon it, is then held on the bottom while 
the heap of salt is scraped upon it ; the whole is then carried to the shore 
by two men, and deposited directly upon the large heaps or carried to 
them by men in the palm-leaf sacks of the country. These large heaps 
are about 5 or 6 feet high and 12 or 16 feet in diameter, two men work- 
ing together to form one, and taking about two days, while three days 
are consumed in covering one with a waterproof cover of the leaves of 
the palma de cana, of which a number fortunately grow upon this por- 
tion of the point, '^J ^h^^^y%f§^^^^ from one hundred to two 
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"hundred of these heaps may be made during a favorable year. Consid- 
ering that, two men could construct and cover one heap in Ave days, one 
hundred heaps would require over one month's work of 30 men. A 
hemispherical pile 12 feet in diameter and 6 feet high would contain 
361 bushels; one hundred such piles, 36,100 bushels. This water must 
have evaporated to one- tenth of its original volume before the saturation 
■was complete. Considering that the area of the lagoon is one-quarter 
of a square mile, with an average depth of 18 inches, there would be nearly 
1,250,000 bushels of solid salt in it; and were onehundred piles the usual 
yearly consumption, this would last only thirty-five years. Uf course these 
numbers are only approximate, though they show that theactual amount 
of salt noip there is small. This amount, however, could be indefinitely 
increased by an occasional judicious admission of sea-water at proper 
seasons. The distance from Savana Buey to the Salinas is between 
twelve and thirteen miles, the path needing much clearing out in the cac- 
tus region, and being practically impassable for any large amount of 
transportation over the sand dunes. These are escaped by crossing the 
bay in a boat before loading on mules, and the one-half of the salt gath- 
ered which is consumed inland is thus taken. The remainder is taken 
to Santo Domingo City in sloops and schooners. I was told that this 
salt brought $2 per barrel in 1869, and from $1 to $1 50 during the last 
year. 

THE NETBA SALT MOUNTAINS. 

The disturbances in the Neyba Valley prevented an examination of the 
reported salt deposits of that region. The general statement was that 
there were two large hills, one to the north and one to the east of Lake 
Enriquillo, composed of pure crystallized salt, and covered by an easily 
removable coating of soil. The latter hill is two miles long, with but 
few difficulties in the way of opening easy communication with the coast 
at the harbor of Barahona, on the west side of Ocoa Bay. A cubical 
specimen, about 8 inches on a side, and said to come from this region, 
was of the clearest transparent crystallized variety, and apparently very 
pure. Were the deposits of this quality throughout, or approaching 
it, and of the magnitude reported, they would become at once of the 
greatest value. 

THE AZUA PETROLEUM WELLS. 

About four miles northwest of Azua, and easily accessible by fair roads, 
are strong evidences of petroleum. Two wells have been started, and 
considerable oil yielded. These, I understand, were dug by Mr. Fulsom, 
of New York, between three and four years ago. The two are driven 
about 20 inches apart, one having the auger and stem still suspended 
in it, being started upon the breakage of the auger in the other. Gas is still 
bubbling up through the latter, though it is filled with stones, and 1 was 
able to gather a pint of the oil. It seems to be a heavy oil, resembling 
a lubricator, and free from much naphtha, though this may have been 
eliminated by the exposure toi the tropical sun to which the oil had 
been subjected. In a small clearing 300 feet to the northwest are 
some boulders coated with crystalline incrustations of sulphur, a 
strong odor of the latter prevailing. The pools of a nearly dried up 
neighboring water-course are covered with oil, while the surrounding 
gravelly soil is saturated with it, and cemented into a black conglome- 
rate-like mass. I was told that above fifty barrels of oil had been pumped 
from the unfinished well. Eight of these were sent to Boston, but the 
du|;ies were prohibitory, and though pronounced of excellent quality by the 
custom officers, the oil was thrown away. The rest remained upon the 
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beach near Azua till the sun opened the staves and the oil Tvas lost. 
Such discouragements, with want of capital, prevented further progress. 
The soil about the wells is the same gravelly alluvium that forms the 
surface ot all the flat region lying about Azua, and at the bases of the 
mountains. Xone of the adjacent streams have cut through this to the 
country rock, which is not here exposed. On the river just above Azua, 
however, the sandstones, conglomerates, and shales of the cretaceous (?) 
group, here hardly affected by metamorphism, are found dipping at a 
high angle (55°) to the north ; and though south of Azua, as at the 
wells, the alluvium still hides the rock from sight, near Savana Buey, 
twenty miles to the east, the same formation has a steep southward dip. 
If the general nearly east and west strike at these two places is pre- 
served between them, it would place the oil-wells somewhat north of a 
rather sharply bent anticlinal axis, part of the northern half of which 
still remains, forming the mountains north of Azua, while the top aad 
and southern half have disappeared. It would be diflBcult, however, 
under these uncertainties, to predict the chances for a permanent sup- 
ply of oil. The engineer undoubtedly kept records of the boring, and 
could throw much light on the subject. 

REPORTED GOLD MINES. 

Gold mines are reported at Eancho Arriba, on the head-waters of the 
Nizao, as well as at several points on the Jaina River. So far as I could 
gather, these reports are due to small quantities of gold occasionally 
obtained from the river alluvium by women washing clothes in the 
streams. Mining here would probably never pay. I cannot state the 
original home of this gold, nor whether it would be found there in suffi- 
ciently concentrated deposits to pay. 

FORMATIONS AND SOILS. 

The limestone formation about the city of Santo Domingo probably 
corresponds to the " coast limestone" of the Jamaica geologists, and if 
so, is of the post-tertiary period. It lies horizontally, and abounds in 
the remains of living corals, affording some very interesting transitions 
of,the latter into compact limestone. It occurs again on Ocoa Bay, south 
01 Azua. The soil overlying it is of a red ferruginous, often argillace- 
ous, character, seemingly derived from the decomposition of the under- 
lying rock and the washing out of the more soluble lime portions. The 
lime thus dissolved has been precipitated from the waters carrying it in 
places, forming occasional patches of white marl, sometimes being pure 
carbonate of lime. It forms a fair soil at first, but appears to be easily 
exhausted unless fertilized. Many deserted farms testify to this, the 
inhabitants preferring, after four or five years, to clear and cultivate 
new spots. Small trees and underbrush soon spring up, and by decay 
refertilize the exhausted region. 

At Mount Hatteya, a few miles east of S<an Cristobal, I encountered 
a fine conglomerate-like formation, containing a small pecten and 
other fossils. The probable unconformability, before mentioned, between 
the metamorphic series and the limestone bluff" about live miles north of 
San Cristobal renders it possible that the latter formation is closely 
allied to the Mount Hatteya group, though I had no opportunity to 
trace any direct connection. The caves near San Cristobal, visited by 
Dr. Newcomb, are in limestone, which, with the rock observed at La 
Toraa, probably also belongs to this group. I found it nowhere else, con- 
sider it of limited extent, and cannotplace it in the geological scale, though 
it must be older ^^^^[jifyffizSS^ l^fS^Sff^ ^^^ newer than the next 
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group.* This is the often metamorphosed conglomerate, sandstone 
and shale formation before alluded to. I found it near Calderas, witt 
an east and west strike, and think it forms all, or nearly all, of the 
wide, flat southward-projecting point running into the Caribbean Sea 
between Ocoa Bay and Santo Domingo City. I found tbis formation 
as far back as Maniela, about forty miles' from the sea. It varies 
much in nature, coarse conglomerates predominating in places, shales and 
sandstones in others, sometimes the latter being quite pure, and appar- 
ently forming a good building material. It is toward the interior, and 
at the east, that the metamorpliism is the highest. Two indistinct fossils, 
in connection with results in Jamaica, seem to place these rocks either at 
the top of the cretaceous, o;? near the bottom of. the tertiary, group.f 
Eiver boulders show that probably no formation exists between this and 
the igneous rocks, so called, which probably form the axis of the island. 
The conglomerates themselves are apparently formed from these rocks, 
being composed largely of syenites, &c., with limestone boulders sel- 
dom present. The flat ocean-border region is covered with alluvium from 
the preceding formation, is naturally generally a gravel, and often even 
a heavy conglomerate. This is not often wholly derived directly from the 
underlying conglomerate, by disintegration in place, nor brought by any 
sort of glacial agencies, as almost all exposures show it stratified, some- 
times a stone from some one region predominating in certain layers, giving 
them distinct casts of color. Ko evidences of glaciation were observed 
whatever. 

Much of this surface alluvium is very stony and naturally unproduc- 
tive, but where much disintegrated it should be fertile, being composed 
of the many ingredients of the heterogeneous derivative rocks. When 
so situated that lime can also become an ingredient, this fertility would 
be much increased. I think it is to such a situation that Mr. Manhera's 
plantation, southwest of Azua, owes its richness. A result of the Ja- 
maica survey is that " from the conglomerate group the resulting soils 
are of a decidedly fertile description, especially in moist regions. This 
tendency to fertility is augmented where sediment fcom the calcareous 
districts is deposited on and mixed with the local soils ; thus the pro- 
duct per acre at Cave Valley is double that of the marly alluvium of 
Drax Hall, near the coast." The Albion estate, 16 miles east of Kings- 
ton, said to be the finest in Jamaica, receives its water-supply for irriga- 
tion from a lime region. ' This water is strongly impregnated with lime, 
and is allowed to flow over the soil in liberal supplies even during the 
wettest seasons, for the sake of the fertilizing properties of the lime which 
is deposited, when thus mixed with an arenaceous and argillaceous soil. 
The alluvium of the Maniela valley is very thick, the Ocoa Eivqr and 
tributaries having cut 100 feet into it in places. The complete drain- 
age thus effected, combined with the rather stony nature of the ground, 
render the savannas less fertile than the smaller mountain valleys, where 
a rich soil is found, apparently mostly derived from the shales. More 
extensive observation than is afforded by a hurried passage over one 
line of travel would throw much light on this interesting and important 
subject of soils. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

AECH'D E. MAEVINE. 

Off Key West, March 20, 1871. 

* Mr. Gabb considers this formation a.s probably belonging to the miocene tertiary. 
See American Journal of Science anil Arts for April, 1871, p. 252. The general geology 
of the island, as carefully worked out by Mr. Gabb, will here be found clearly described. 

t Mr. Gabb (ibid) proves them to belong certainly to the secondary, and possibly to the 

cretaceous, age. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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XV.— OBSEEYATIOIJfS OF C. C. FULTON, ETC., FEOM SAM- 
ANA TO AZUA. 

AziTA, February 15, 1871. 
To the Honorable Commission of Inquiry to Santo Domingo : ^ 

Gentlemen: We have completed our overland journey from the bay 
of Samaua to Azua, a distance of more than two hundred miles, and 
in compliance with your request, we respectfully lay before you the re- 
sult of our observations on the character of the people of the interior, 
the agricultural capabilities of the land, as well as the sentiments of 
the people on the subject of annexation. 

Our object in thus striking into tbe interior was to satisfy ourselves 
as to the real facts of the various issues that have been, raised at home 
relative to the whole subject. 

The country from Samana to Santo Domingo is rich and beautiful, 
and the mountains prtsent a scene of tropical attractions that could 
scarcely be excelled, the trees being vocal with birds of gay plumage, 
as parrots, &c. 

The scenery from some of the mountain ranges, especially that look- 
ing out upon the great savanna of Guabatico, from a peak of Monte 
Castellaiios, is, we think, equal to any landscape in the world. 

The capacity of the land for cultivation could only be judged from 
the profuse vegetation in the gardens of the settlers, as nothing like 
manure is used anywhere. Bananas and sugar-cane towered high 
above the fences, and the growth of the forests indicated a soil of 
the most vigorous character. The savanna of Guabatico somewhat 
resembles our western plains, is about forty miles square, and has a 
vegetation of high grass, on which large herds of fine, glossy cattle 
were grazing, not generally so large as our northern cattle, but still of 
good size. There is, as is usual on all such plains, a scarcity of running 
water. Throughout this entire section the cultivation seemed to be 
conflued entirely to the production of only sufficient for the wants of 
the household. 

During this entire journey we kept aloof from government officials, 
spending our nights and making our stopping-places during the day at 
the cabins of the country people, who received us in the kindest and 
most hospitable manner, making us feel as safe as if we were journey- 
ing in our own country. 

The announcement that we were Americans gave joy to the people, 
and when questioned on the subject of annexation their countenances 
brighfeened, and their eyes sparkled with delight. Our interpreters 
were two Americans long resident at Samana, Messrs. E. Marciacq and 
Jeremiah James, and they, being known to most of the people, secured 
for us free and untrameled converse. The answer in every case was 
that they had waited long and anxiously for the consummation of an- 
nexation ; that there was no difference of opinion on the subject, all 
being favorable. They spoke of Cabral as a robber and a drunken 
vagabond, and of Baez with affection. During our whole trip we made 
inquiry everywhere for some one or more persons opposed to annexation, 
our desire being to converse with them, but were assured that no such 
person could be found in the country. 

The reason given to us for not cultivating the soil was, that thev never 
knew when they planted whether they would not be forced into the 
army before harvest time, or whether, if they gathered their crops and 
raised cattle, all wou^g^^jjgj^t^^;^^^^ them by revolutionary 
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bandp. Then their boy children were taken from them aud compelled 
to enter the army at fourteen years of age, and there was no encour- 
agement for labor or the accumulation of its produ(;ts. They wanted 
peace and a stable government, and believed annexation to be the only 
means of obtaining it. 

As to the character of the people of the interior, we were very favor- 
ably impressed. The great mass are of undoubted African descent, or 
mixed blood, and some of Indian and Spanish origin, but nearly all 
have the grace of manner and dignity of address of th6' Spaniard. But 
few passed us on the road without a pleasant and manly salute, there 
being none of that abject manner which is so common among the race 
in our Southern States. They are strong and athletic, of good stature, 
and show marked kindness to each other. The habit of carrying a 
sword has grown out of the disturbed condition of the country, and 
the machete is a necessity to his existence, being used for every pur- 
pose from the carving of his dinner to the hewing down of a tree, while 
he performs nearly all the labors of agriculture with it. 

We also found the people of the interior, generally speaking, to be of a 
much superior order to those of the seaboard towns. The former are 
manly and outspoken, while many of the latter are cringing and reserved, 
as if fearful of allowing it to be known that they have any opinion on 
any subject. 

The latter portion of our journey, from Santo Domingo City to Azua, 
was through a better-watered country, but on a portion of it the land 
was very inferior. Many of its mountain streams presented dry beds, 
this being the dry season, while others were contracted to very narrow 
channels, but still a rushing stream of pure water indicated springs in 
the mountains near their sources. 

Between Santo Domingo and San Cristobal, our first stopping-place, 
the soil was very good, and what little of agriculture there was indi- 
cated great fertility. The same may be said of the second day's journey 
between San Cristobal and the Mgua Eiver, the land being very rich. 
It was mostly a dark glutinous loam, frequently resembling on the 
surface the adobe soil of California. Sometimes, where a gully had been . 
washed out, we could trace the same fertility to the depth of several 
feet. ' Occasionallj', also, there was unmistakable evidence of marl mixed 
with the earth. 

After leaving San Cristobal, the cactus made its appearance, and, 
tlie soil at many parts of our route was poor and sterile. Most of the 
streams were dry, but the ISTizao, the Nigua, and the Ocoa, still shed, 
considerable volumes of water. The herding of goats seemed to be 
the principal occupation of the people, and a few sheep of very excel- 
lent quality^ were grazing at Savana Buey. Between Bani and the 
latter place the soil was very sterile, and the cactus lined the roadside,, 
standing erect, in some instances, to the height of thirty feet, some of 
it, including the century plant, being in full bloom. We passed one 
coffee plantation near the Nigua Eiver which was in a flourishing con- 
dition, indicating the capacity of the soil for this product. 

The letters sent to us by President Baez before leaving Santo Domingp 
threw us in contact mostly with government officials at all the leading- 
cities on the route, who paid us every possible attention, sending with 
us, from station to station, guards of cavalrymen as a token of honor. 
We, however, sought and obtained every opportunity to communicate 
with the people, and found them more earnest than the officials in their 
advocacy of annexation. They seem to look for it as the Jews looked 
for the coming of the JMessiah, as the great event in the future on which 
S. Ex. 9 8 Digitized by Microsoft® 
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rests all their hopes of happiness and prosperity. Male and female alike 
partook of this enthusiasm, and at Bani, where our reception by an old 
French citizen was truly hospitable, we were addressed in behalf of the 
citizens. 

Whatever may be the opinion elsewhere as to the propriety of annexa- 
tion, there can be no disputing the fact that these people are not only 
unanimoiis on the subject, but enthusiastic in favor of its speedy con- 
summation. T^ey even anticipate that the refusal of the United States 
to extend to them the hand of fraternal fellowship will be the signal for 
a renewal of the internal strife which has been their bane for centuries. 

We are now at Azua, which is about four miles inland from the head of 
the bay of Ocoa, on the Bia Eiver, which, however, is not navigable. 
Hence it is an inland town, and has a less attractive appearance and a 
poorer population than any town we have yet visited. It is the nearest of 
any of the cities to the Haytian frontier, the headquarters of the revolu- 
tionists, and has six times been totally destroyed by fire. This may 
have driven most of its best citizens from it, but it has now a popula- 
tion of about 1,500, consisting principally of a helpless and improvident 
mass of humanity. Money is a rarity, although it is surroiinded by an 
agricultural district that cannot be excelled on the island. The causes 
which retard agricultural labor elsewhere have had their effect here, 
though there has been a marked improvement under the Baez admin- 
istration, and tbe product of the present year will exceed that of any 
that has preceded it during the present generation. Sugarcane is 
shown here which is said to have been first planted seventy years ago, 
while in Louisiana the plant has to be renewed every second year. 

As to the mineral claims which have been sot up for the islaud, we 
have but little positive information. At San Cristobal we were pointed 
to mountains in which some of tbe mines of gold, silver, and copper, 
successfully worked by the Spaniards, are located, and a,t the base of 
which petroleum now flows freely. The mountains near Bani also put 
forth the same claim, while those around Azua are known to yield salt 
and petroleum. Several barrels of the latter have been sent.north, and 
pronounced the best lubricating oil yet discovered. It is generally 
admitted that the presence of petroleum indicates the absence of coal. 
But fev7 specimens of coal have been shown us, and we are constrained 
to doubt its extensive exis-tence anywhere on the island. The mineral 
mountains are of immense height, probably six to seven thousand feet, 
and as it would have required several days to explore them we were 
unable to devote the time required. 

At Azua the feeling for annexation is earnest and outspoken. Our 
arrival on Sunday created the greatest commotion in the town, the peo- 
ple thinking the American flag was immediately to be raised. They 
speak with dread and horror of Cabral, who has once burnt most of 
their town, and, should annexation fail, look for his return among them 
with fire and sword. 

The governor of Azua, General Valentine Baez, is tlie brother of 
President Baez. He has the same good address and kindly manner, 
and commands the respect of all who come in contact with him. On 
the afternoon of the 13th we accompanied him in a ride among the 
sugar plantations in the vicinity of the city, embracing in our ride an 
area of about twenty miles. We found the roads good, and a large 
force of men cutting away and burning the undergrowth, and otherwise 
improving them. There was also considerable land being cleared, sugar- 
mills being erected and repaired, and new fencing constructed. The 
plantations were large,£y^^-^g(^^,yj^^^^^^(gine towering from ten to 
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fifteen feet. We passed by at least twenty plantations and mills, and 
finally, on our return, stopped at the plantation of Mr. Marohena, about 
three miles from the city. It contains about 600 acres, nearly all of it 
in cane, and came to the conclusion that we never saw farm or planta- 
tion anywhere in such admirable condition. There were neither under- 
growth near his fences nor weeds in the avenues between his fields, and 
his fences were all straight and substantial, order and system being 
everywhere observable. His buildings and shrubbery evinced a refiued 
taste. As evidence of what can be done by energy, industry, and sys- 
tem in Santo Domingo, the plantation of Mr. Marchena should com- 
mand the attention of the Commission on its visit to Azua. 

As to the health of the island, our inquiries have satisfied us that 
good health is the rule and sickness the exception. We have exposed 
ourselves to the heat of the sun, the dews of the night, and were once 
for five hours exposed in a heavy rainstorm, but have all enjoyed unin- 
terrupted good health. 

In conclusion, we would respectfully state to the Commission that we 
each and all came to the island in extreme doubt as to the propriety of 
its annexation to the United States, but our conclusions now are that 
there is nothing here, either in the character of the people, the nature 
of the climate or the soil, to prevent Santo Domingo, under a stable gov- 
ernment, from becoming one of the most prosperous, productive, and 
happy States in the American Union. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHAELBS 0. FULTOlSr, 

Editor of Baltimore American. 
E. JACOBS, 

Of the Cincinnati Commercial. 
WM. COl^TAUD, 

Of the New YorJc Herald. 



XVI.— JOUENET FEOM SANTO DOMINGO TO AZUA. 

By E. Jacobs. 

On the 9th of February, in company with C. 0. Fulton, of the Balti- 
more American, and W. Conard, of the New York Herald, I left Santo 
Domingo City for an overland trip to Azua, a distance of 104 miles. 
Passing out of the city by the western gate, and along the coast road, 
we found many private residences which gave evidence of luxury in some 
past age, but now presented an appearance of dilapidated aristocracy. 
The buildings are mostly constructed in the style common in the island, 
with palm boards and thatch roofs, but with more ample porches and 
out-buildings. The yards are large and well filled with fruit, shrubbery, 
and flowers. The iuclosures are protected by evergreen hedges, with 
gates at the entrances. As we proceeded the road was lined with the 
sabea hedge, and lying back were the small plantations of a few acres 
each, inclosing plantains, bananas, oranges, figs, Indian corn, yams, and 
other vegetables and fruits. Some three miles out, on the sea-shore, are 
the walls of an old abandoned fort, in a good state of preservation. The 
soil is thin, of a reddish color, on a substratum of coral rock, which 
often comes to the surface. Some eight niiles from Santo Domingo City 
we crossed an inlet from the sea, by a ferry, at the mouth of the river 
Haina. Some five or six miles farther along we passed the Figua church, 
and half a mile farther crossed the river Nigua by a ford. After passing 
Digitized By WlicrosaTt® 
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the Nigua the soil was much improved and gave abundant evidence of 
fertility. But small portions of it were improved, the plantations being 
small, few in number, and far between ; the forests were larger, and the 
timber, comprising all the varieties, of heavy growth. There are no 
savannas between the Haina and the Nigua. Large numbers of cattle 
and goats were ranging the forests. The cattle, for size and color, are 
almost an exact representation of our Alderny stock; but their horns 
are longer, and in that respect they resemble the Cherokee cattle of our 
country. After crossing the Mgua we traveled in the general direction 
of its source to the town of San Cristobal, which is but a little distance 
from its banks and on a handsome savanna. We were kindly received 
by the comandante, Barnabel Polanco, a stout colored man, to whom 
we had letters from the governor. We spent the night with the com- 
andante, and were visited by large numbers of citizens, who were well- 
behaved, and manifested the greatest anxiety for annexation. The 
population of the village is' about 1,500, and of the commune about 
15,000. There is one Catholic church, of which all the population but 
two are members. There is a school, with 29 male pupils. The teacher 
is making an effort to establish another for girls. There are iu the 
commune from four to five hundred who can read and write, or, as the 
teacher expressed it, scribble a little. They raise cattle, sheep, horses, 
donkeys, and hogs; and cultivate coffee, rice, sugar-cane, corn, and 
tobacco. They estimate the annual products of the soil at 6,000 quintals 
of sugar, 600 of coffee, and 40,000 pounds of tobacco. 

It is claimed that the land belongs to the commune, and cannot be 
sold. Each resident has as much land set off to him by the public ad- 
ministrator as he may wish to cultivate. This officer is elected by the 
people and holds for three years. No person is known in this commune 
who is opposed to annexation. They seem to understand that the United 
States has a civil, not a military government, and that by annexation to 
it they will rid themselves of the burdens of war. On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary we left San Cristobal at an early hour, and passed through a rich, 
undulating country, mostly covered with forests, and but little cultivated. 
The largest palms we have seen were between San Cristobal and the 
Nizao. The Nizao is the largest river we had yet seen. It is wide and 
rapid, but at this time fordable. Its bottoms are nearly or quite a mile 
wide, covered with boulders and gravel, which have been borne down 
from the mountain by its cuiTent. After passing the Nizao the ground 
was parched with drought, and vegetation in all the openings completely 
burned out by the tropical heat. The soil is hard, full of gravel, and 
covered with boulders. As an exception, however, we passed two or 
three miles through £t forest of exceeding rich soil, covered with dye- 
woods, lignum-vitse, and a dense growth of chaparral. A large business 
is done in dye-woods, Carapeachy being the most prominent. The surface 
of the country is fair and undulating. Some three or four miles before 
reaching Bani we emerged from the forest upon a savanna, across which, 
and before reaching the ri,ver Bani, we came upon a little cluster of 
buildings, where the principal trade is in lignum-vitse, which is gathered 
here for market. The soil of this savanna appears to be poor, though the 
natives say it is productive in the rainy season — that is, from May to Oc- 
tober. There are few gardens or inclosures bf any kind except rude pens 
for corraling goats. A little beyond this cluster of buildings we passed 
the Bani Kiver, a small stream of pure, swift- running water, and found 
beyond its banks an enormous growth of cactus, some of them throwing 
up forty or fifty stalks from ten to forty feet high. Two miles after 
crossing the river we ®^b'f ddtto^l/WraKHfc/?® 
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BANI. 

This place is also situated on a dry, sandy savanna, and near the 
mountain range. The comandante, Seuor Ortiz, read our letter and 
paid us every attention. The white element predominates, and is a 
mixture of Spanish and French. Mons. Grandgirard, a French citizen, 
entertained us in French style and with hearty French politeness. The 
village has about 2,000, and the commune about 0,000, inhabitants. 
There are two Catholic churches, to which all the population belong 
except one Protestant and one Jew. They have two schools, and about 
15 per cent, of the population can read and write. There is more intel- 
ligence and refinement here than in any other place we have yet seen on 
the island, the city of Santo Domingo not excepted. Several copies of 
a paper published at Santiago are taken, and the paper has a corre- 
spondent here. The entire population are enthusiastic in favor of annex- 
ation to the United States. Not a man is kn'own who opposes it. The an- 
nual products of the commune are about 10,.000 quintals (100 lbs.) of sugar 
20,000 of coffee, 2,000 of cotton, 500 of cocoa, 100 of tobacco, 12,000 tons 
of dye-woods, 10,000 of mahogany, 10,000 of lignum- vitae, 400 quintals of 
gum guyac, 600 of wax, and 4 of tortoise-shell, and about 15,000 gallons 
of honey. They have about 10,000 head of cattle, 24,000 sheep and 
goats, and 6,000 horses and asses. There are said to be two mines of 
salt, one of coal, and one of gold — all within three leagues. We saw a 
fair specimen of the coal, but as the owner of the mines was absent we 
did not visit them. F. B. Baehr, an intelligent German, has started a 
cotton i)lantation. He is now harvesting his first crop, which is a suc- 
cess. On the 11th we started for 

SAVANA BUET. 

The whole distance of six leagues to Savana Buey we found the 
same evidence of drought, and a poor, hard, rocky surface. The ground 
is not hilly, though considerably broken. We passed through the dry 
beds of several large rivers, one of them within three miles of Bani. 
The timber is of a stunted growth ; the palms are small and of a new 
variety. The only water fit for drinking is found in wells, sixty or sev- 
enty feet deep, and not coOl when obtained. There are few houses, and 
no gardens, nor any evidence of an attempt to cultivate this barren 
soil. There are herds of cattle, sheep, goats, and donkeys. The cactus 
shows a more vigorous guowth than anything else. Among the small 
growth of timber is a dense chaparral, so close as to be almost impene- 
trable. Some ten miles from Bani. upon a little elevation, we had a 
fine view of the ocean. Savana Buey is situated in a basin formed by 
hills around the mouth of the Oeoa Eiver. On the hilltop, before de- 
scending into the basin, the view is very fine. It would be delightful, 
were it not that vegetation has been burned out by the sun. There are 
about twenty families, and their huts are naked and desolate as the 
sands of Sahara could make them. The commandante, Manuel Eegla 
Baez, was confined to his room by sickness, but his family paid us every 
attention in their power. The population is about 100. They live upon 
their herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. Honey and wax are raised in 
considerable quantities. They have neither church nor school, but there 
are a few of the females who came from the city of Santo Domingo who 
can read and write. All are in favor of annexation, and many are well 
informed about our Government. There was an intense desire in 
the commandante's family to learn the American language. Leaving 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Savana Buey on the 12th, we almost immediately descended the banks 
of Ocoa Eiver. It has a wide bottom, covered with boulders, trees, 
mahogany logs, and immense piles of gravel, which have been borne 
down from the mountain by the rapidity of its current during freshets. 
The river, in a single channel, would have been too large to ford ; but 
it is divided into several, four of which we forded, and passed through 
the dry beds of several others. Passing over the river bottom a mile or 
more, we went down the sandy bed upon its western side, two or three 
miles. Its currents are rapid to Ocoa Bay, into which they empty. 
Passing a spur of the moimtains, we came upon a rich piece of bottom 
laud, covered with a dense growth of palms, of a different variety from 
those of other sections throngh which we had traveled. The trunks are 
large and short, twenty or thirty feet high, with short, wide-spread fern 
leaves, clustered at the tops. At a distance of seven or eight miles 
from Savana Buey, we came to the shore of Ocoa Bay, some distance, 
to the west of the' mouth of •the river, and kept along its shore, some- 
times upon a sandy beach, then across salt marshes and under jagged 
rocks near the water, and finally took to the hills, losing sight of the 
bay. The growth of cactus along this hilly path was so dense in places 
that it would be difficult for man or beast lo pass through. The shores 
of the bay for miles are lined with coral rock, and afford fine specimens. 
Coral reefs are seen in the bay, with their irregular tops projecting above 
the water. Over rough, rocky, barren hills, covered with cactus and a 
small growth of chaparral, we again came to the shore of the bay. We 
here found a flat, rich soil, covered with forest, in which lignum-vitse 
and a small growth of mahogany predominated. Again we entered 
upon naked, barren hills, and, passing under a burning sun, we reached 
Azua at noon, February 12. We could only judge of distance by the 
time occupied in travel, by which rule we make the distance from Santo 
Domingo City to Azua something over one hundred miles. 

AZUA. 

The present site of Azua is between two small rivers, the Bia and 
Jura, and about four miles from Tortugeras Bay, a branch of Ocoa. It 
was formerly located on a handsome plateau near the bay, but was 
totally destroyed by an earthquake one hundred and twenty-two years 
ago. The ruins of an old cathedral are still seen upon the spot. The 
present town, or city, is composed mostly of huts, made in the style of 
the country, covered with palm boards and palm-leaf thatch, with the 
ground well beaten down and cleanly swept for floors. As exceptions, 
there are four buildings in the place made of concrete, plastered and 
colored. There is not a glass window in the place. The population, in 
1863, was 2,550, and remains about the same. They have one Catholic 
church, one public and several private schools, with about 100 pupils 
in all. The commune or district of Azua, in 1863, contained 7,550 in- 
habitants. It produces annually from 20,000 to 30,000 quintals of sugar, 
5,000 to 6,000 gallons of honey, 500 quintals of wax, 400 quintals of gum 
guiac, and 200,000 gallons of molasses. The trade in valuable woods 
is considerable. They have exported, the last year, 50,000 feet of ma- 
hogany, 400 tons of lignum-vitae, 500 tons of fustic, 100 tons of cam- 
peachy, 30 tons of Brazil-wood, and smaller quantities of satin-wood, 
rosewood, cochineal wood, espanello and libey woods. The supply of 
all these woods is unlimited. The health of the place is good. The 
only contagions in seven years, ending in 1871, were cholera and small- 
pox, from which there "mSt^b^^i^l^^^S the same period 135 
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deaths from other causes. The moral condition of the place is not so 
favorable, there being in the same period only 118 marriages, and 2,580 
children baptized. 

Between Azua and the bay of Ocoa, and the rivers Bia and Jura, there 
is one of the finest sections of land in the island. It is irrigated by 
numerous springs of pure water, and well adapted to theculture of sugar- 
cane. It has many fine plantations, one of which belongs to SeQor 
Manchera, and for its extent, neatness, and order of its cultivation, 
probably equals any that can be found in Louisiana. The owner has 
suffered the loss of his buildings by fire five times within as many years 
. by revolutionary incendiaries. The territory alluded to embraces about 
one hundred square miles. 

GALINDO. 

On the 16th I visited the Surza Springs at Galindo, sixteen miles 
southwest of Azua. The first three or four miles of our route was over 
the rich lands between the Bia and Jura Eivers, the latter being dry at 
this time. Beyond the Jura the country is flat, and covered with 
chaparral. The American aloe, or century plant, with its tall blossoms, 
sometimes thirty feet high, is spread over the plain and covers the 
mountain slopes. Cactus of every description is abundant, and wild 
cotton an occasional feature. We passed through the dry beds of sev- 
eral rivers, which bore evidence of being very large streams during the 
rainy season. Another feature of this journey was the great number of 
parrots and millions -of butterflies. , When we reached the foot of the 
mountain slope, there were fine streams of pure, cool water, and as we 
progressed, all evidence of drought disappeared. As we ascended the 
mountain by easy grades, tlje soil became rich, and at Galindo the 
plantations of bananas, plaintain, yams, sweet potatoes, cotton; &c., 
would compare favorably with the best we have seen. From the bouse 
of Seilor Carlos Ortez, where we left our horses, we went up the 
mountain by an unfrequented path, through a heavy forest, something 
over a mile, to the foot of precipitous rocks, where we found the great 
hot sulphur spring. The volume of water discharged is immense for a 
spring. At a moderate calculation, it cannot be less than 500 barrels 
per hour. The water is hot, and has a strong smell and taste of sul- 
phur. There is another small hot spring a few yards to the left. Thirty 
or I'orty yards away is another large spring, slightly warm, free from 
sulphur, and having a pleasant, saltish, acidulated taste. There are 
probably a dozen other springs within a compass of a hundred yards, 
varying in temperature and medicinal qualities ; but having neither the 
experience nor appliances for testing them, we have left the matter to 
other hands. A small mahogany tree stands directly over the mouth of, 
the largest spring, and a large palm tree a few yards to the left. This 
spot cannot tail to be appreciated, whenever peace and prosperity shall 
visit this war-cursed land. A finer climate does not probably exist on 
earth, and all the luxuries of two hemispheres are richly clustered in 
this great garden of the Antilles. 

E. JACOBS, 
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XVII.— SANITAEY CONDITIOIS^ OP POET AU PEINCE. 

By W. Newcomb. 

The city of Port au Prince is situated at the head of a bay which is 
formed by a deep indentation pn the west end of the island, the southern 
branch of the land extending 140 miles, and the northern,, perhaps 
nearly an equal distance, the extremities being separated by an open 
sea of more than 100 miles in width. The island of Gonaives is stretched 
for 40 miles along the central part of the approaches; and although at 
a distance of 15 miles from the anchorage breaks the force of the sea on 
the west. 

After turning the southern cape, a succession of high lands, in places 
rising to 7,500 feet, stretch along upon our right up to the city. Upon 
the east is an opening, or savanna, which extends entirely across the 
island leading to the south to reach the bay of Ocoa. Upon the north- 
west is another high range of mountains, forming the boundaries of the 
passage of St. Mark's. The city is consequently pent in by mountains, 
which shut ojfif the trade winds, and the malarious regions extending 
over the plains have, a portion of the time, the land breeze sweeping over 
them, carrying pestilence on their wings to the heart of the city. In 
the summer the heat is extremely oppressive, relieved at night by the 
breeze which occasionally sweeps down the mountain slopes. 

The yellow fever finds here a favorite haunt, and the filthy condition 
of the city feeds the pestilence with its natural pabulum, and renders 
this notoriously one of the three great centers in the West Indies for 
the malignant type of this formidable disease. 

The city itself is favorably located for drainage, receiving from the 
distance of about 5 miles a mountain stream, conducted by an under- 
ground aqueduct to the city in a rapid current. This supply is sufficient 
for a much larger city, and the waste water sweeps down each side of 
the several streets, occasionally intercepted by slight dams to conduct 
the current into the cross streets.' In very many cases puddles are thus 
formed that soon become stagnant, and add to the malarious iniiuences 
already so deadly from cesspools, and the heretofore mentioned action 
of the land wind. 

The inhabitants are huddled together in a manner that tends to in- 
crease the dangers of pestilence, and add an animal poison to the already 
miasmatic influences at work to produce disease. To intensify all these 
causes, a general filthy condition of the inhabitants in certain portions 
of the city, and of their premises in particular, and we shall find all the 
necessary elements combined forthe generation of the most perfect forms 
of typhus, icteroides or yellow fever. 

To sum up in a few words the whole of these causes, we have a densely 
crowded population with filthy habits. A concentration of vegetable 
and animal poisons in a hot and confined atmosphere, and historical 
.facts to illustrate their necessarily fatal results. 

Your geologists will doubtless report upon the earthquake phenomena 
met with upon the western portion of the island, which has been an 
occasional cause of fatality to the residents. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

W, NEWCOMB, M. D., &c. 
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XVIII.— PEBLIMINAEYEEPORTOP THE EXPEDITION ACROSS 
THE ISLAND FROM SANTO DOMINGO CITY TO PUERTO 
PLATA, BY THE WESTERN OR BANAO ROUTE. 

By W. p. Blake. 

To the Honorable United States Commissioners to Santo Domingo : 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to submit the following preliminary 
report of the expedition across the island of Santo Domingo, made in 
accordance with your instructions.* 

My party consisted of nine persons.t 

We left Santo Domingo City February 9, and reached Puerto Plata, on 
the north coast, onthe26thof February, havingbeen seventeen daysupon 
the journey, including stoppages in the cities of La Vega, Mocha, and 
Santiago. I remained a week with the party at Puerto Plata, until the 
sailing of the Nantasket for Port au Prince, where we rejoined the party 
on the Tennessee. 

Tiie route takenfrom Santo Domingo City to La Vega was the Western 
or Banao road, leading to the valley of the Jaina and its tributaries, 
and through a gold region, which was worked anciently to a considera- 
ble extent. Time was taken for the proper examination of this field, and 
at the principal interior cities we remained long enough to see the people, 
and ascertain their sentiments ux)on the question of the annexation of 
the country to the United States. 

The road for about 10 miles from Santo Domingo has a genferal north- 
west direction, and ascends gently over the coralline limestone forma- 
tion of the coast. It then commences ascending the foot-hills and spurs 
of the mountains along the Jaina River. The general axis of this 
mountain range extends east and west and forms the water-shed between 
the streams of the southern slope of the island and those of the Yuna 
River, which flow into the gulf of Samana. The road continues up the 
valley of the Jaina, and after crossing the first range of mountains, 
reaches the region of country in the interior generally known as the 
Cibao. It then winds among the spurs of the great central mass of 
mountains crossing the many tributaries of the Y'una, and finally de- 
scends to the city of Concepcion de la Vega, the capital of the province 
of La Vega, located at the western end of the great interior valley of 
the island, the Vega Real or royal plaiu of Columbus. 

From La Vega the road skirted the hills and followed the gently un- 
dulating surface of the western part of the plain to the city of Mocha, a 
place of considerable importance in the Cibao as a dei)ot for tobacco 
and other products of that region. From Mocha to Santiago, a distance 
of some 20 miles, the route led over low hills, which here form the 
divide between the waters of the Yuna, flowing eastwardly to the gulf 
of Samana, and the waters of the Yaqui, flowing westwardly to Manza- 
nilla Bay, near Monte Cristi. 

From Santiago to Puerto Plata on the coast, about 45 miles, the road 
extends northwestwardly, crosses the Monte Cristi range of mountains, 

* The instructions and correspondence connected tlierewitli will be fonnd in the 
journal of the Commission, pp. 42, iS, 44, 46. 

t Tlie party consisted of Professor (Jrane. of Cornell University, charged with the 
duty of making a special report upon the political, moral, and social condition of the 
people; of Mr. J. S. Adam, chemist and mineralogist; Mr. Charles Wright, botanist; 0. 
Eunnebaum as^uide ; three muleteers, and one servant ; we had five riding animals and 
five p&eiii animals. 
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and then follows the short slope to the city, which is the principal com 
mercial center of Santo Domingo. 

THE TOPOGEAPHT AND CLIMATE. 

The great central plain, known as the Vega Eeal, is the most striking 
feature in the topography of tlie island. As seen from Santo Cerro, the 
hill near La Vega where the battle was fought between Columbus and 
the Indians, and where he i>lanted the cross, it appears like an ocean 
stretching out to the eastward in an unbroken surface as far as the eye 
can reach, and is covered with a thick tropical forest. Clearings in this 
forest for plantations are rare, but thin columns of smoke, rising here 
and there among the palms in the distance, give evidence of habitations. 
On the south side, at a distance of 20 miles, the site of the town of 
Cotuy was indicated at the base of the mountains, and on the other 
side the town of Macoris, just at the foot of the mountains on the north 
side — the Monte Cristi range. This range, which extends from Monte 
Cristi on the west as far as Samana on the east, forms the northern 
boundary of the Vega ileal. Its southern boundary is formed by the 
range already mentioned, which forms tiie divide between the waters of 
the southern slope to Santo Domingo City and those of the interior. 
The low and irregular hills extending from one range to the other, across 
the western end of the plain, serve to separate it from the great valley 
of the Yaqui on the other side. Eastwardly the Vega Eeal merges into 
the gulf of Samana. 

Looking at the relief of the surface in a general way, we may con- 
sider the gulf of Samana, the Vega Real, and the valley of the Yaqui 
as one great trough-like valley, extending longitudinally from east to 
west through tlie island from Samana to Manzanilla Bay. A depression 
of the island a few hundred feet would permit the ocean to flow through 
this valley and thus niaJce a long, narrow island out of the Samana and 
Monte Cristi range. The importance of having a clear perception of 
this great topographical feature of the country will be evident when we 
consider the influence it has upon the climate, the productions, and the 
accessibility of the interior. 

The Vega may be regarded as from 50 to 60 miles in length and from 
15 to 20 in width, giving an area of about 800 squnre miles. The whole 
of this surface, excepting the river channels, may be considered as capa- 
ble of successful cultivation. The soil in general is a deep, rich loam, 
formed by the deposits of the many streams which descend Irom the 
mountains on both sides. Over much of this valley the soil is black, 
being highly charged with carbonaceous matter. Tliis was noted par- 
ticularly about Mocha, between La Vega and' Santiago. It is favorable 
for the growth of tobacco, sugar-cane, and coffee, all of which are suc- 
cessfully grown in that region. But the agriculture of the interior of 
Santo Domingo is not necessarily confined to the valley lands ; the 
slopes of the surrounding hills are also soil-covered and favorable for 
cultivation. 

In the Cibao, including the Vega Eeal, the chief product at present 
is tobacco. It is perhaps the only product of consequence gi'owu in 
excess of the wants of the population. It is sent over the mountains to 
Puerto Plata, on the north coast, by pack trains, and is exported from 
there chiefly to Hamburg. 

The configuration of this great valley of the interior, opening to the 
eastward in the gulf of Samana, favors its thorough ventilation by the 
trade-winds. They sw^^,^^g|^ )iM/'SfeW^'™'^ one end^to the other, 
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giving great uniformity of temperature, diminishing the heat of the 
day, and removing the excess of humidity which would otherwise render 
the heat oppressive. The trade-winds, when they reach La Vega and 
Santiago, are drying winds; they absorb rather than precipitate moisture. 
That the easterly trade- wind prevails during the year, and follows the 
great valley from east to west, is shown by the trees on the ridges back 
of La Vega, where they are permanently bent over toward the west. 
Such a record is conclusive and satisfactory. 

The seasons at Santiago are known as the dry and the wet, and each 
is considered to last for six months. Rains begin in October or ifovem- 
ber, but are most certain in November, and they last until February or 
March. The heaviest rains are in the spring time, but they have showers 
at other seasons. The maximum temperature is said to be"9()o in August, 
and the minimum 58° in January.* During the whole of the journey 
across the island and the stoppages at La Vega, Mocha, and Santiago, I 
never found the heat oppressive. There were no sultry days or nights; 
the wetbulb thermometer rarely rose above 70°. 

The effect of elevated land in absorbing the moisture from a prevail- 
ing sea wind is well shown in several districts upon the island, but 
especially in the great valley of the Yaqui, west of Santiago, where 
the climate is very different from that of the Vega Eeal. The country 
becomes more and more dry as you progress westward, and only a few 
miles from Santiago there is a marked change in the vegetation ; it con- 
trasts strongly with the vegetation east of Santiago and upon the Vega. 
The vegetation of the two valleys lying in the same straight line is 
totally dissimilar. Li the Taqui Valley thorny plants and shrubs 
abound; the acacias are numerous, the agave, {Agave antillarum,] and a 
great number of species of cactacea. It is a region where irrigation 
must be resorted to, in order to secure full crops. 

The same generalization will apply to all other valleys on the island 
similarly situated under the lee of a broad stretch of counti'y or of a 
mountain chain. We thus have a dry region to the westward of Santo 
Domingo about Azua, and a region where salt can be made by solar 
evaporation at Caldera Bay. So, also, the mountains of Hayti, on the 
leeward side of the island, appear barren in comparison with the better- 
watered slopes of the ranges to the windward. 

EGAD TO THE INTERIOR. 

The road from Santo Domingo to the interior by way of Banao can 
hardly be dignifled by the name. It is a very poor trail, almost impassa- 
ble during or directly after a wet season. The deep clayey soil becomes 
worked to a solt paste of mud through which the horses and mules must 
wade sometimes girth-deep. A large part of the trail we followed was 
worse than the isthmus road from Cruces to Panama in the year 1853. 
The trail by way of Cotuy is described as much better, but it is longer. 
Very little or none of the produce of the Vega Real is taken southward 
to Santo Domingo; it is sent on pack animals, by way of Mocha and 
Santiago, over the mountains to Puerto Plata. The topographical 
description already given, and a glan'^te at the map, will show in a 
moment that the natural outlet of the (Jibao is down the valley of the 
Vega Real to Samana. ■ 

One of the first great necessities for the development of the resources 
of Santo Domingo is a railway along this great valley from Santiago 

* Some observations of temperature during my stay in Santiago will bo found in the 
tables appended. „ , 
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to Sain ana, by way of or with branches to La Vega, Mocha and Macoris. 
It would follow the northern shore of the gulf along the terrace which 
borders the mountains from the mouth of the Yuna to Samana. The 
materials for the road-bed are abundant. The forests will furnish the 
logs for ties, the streams the power to saw them., and to break rock if 
need be for ballasting the track. No heavy cuttings will be required 
over the entire distalnce. There is a natural grade. The chief expense 
will be in raising the road-bed and in bridging the numerous small 
streams. Stone suitable for abutments is abundant. 

A railway from Santiago to Monte Oristi or Manzanilla Bay down 
the Yaqui Valley has been suggested, and is advocated by some of the 
residents of Santiago as more likely to be immediately profitable than 
one in the other direction, because there is a greater quantity of 
mahogany, logwood, and other valuable timber in that direction. But 
this advantage would probably be more than compensated by the greater' 
fertility of the valley, of the Yuna. 

FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The part of the road from Santo Domingo to the mountains led through 
a region where logwood is abundant. Many persons were engaged in 
cutting and carting it to Santo Domingo for shipment. There are great 
numbers of young trees of both mahogany and logwood. 

Along the Jaina, in the gold region, I first saw pine trees. These 
form groves or forests along the tops of the ridges from that place to 
and beyond La Vega. They generallj" exclude other trees, and the 
ground is open and free from undergrowth. This is probably due to 
fires which have swept over these hills, as shown by the blackened and 
partly-burned trunks. The- specific name of this pine is not yet ascer- 
tained. It appears to differ from the pine of Cuba. It grows tall and 
straight, and has a hard heart, well charged with pitch. The inhabit- 
ants of the mountain region make great use of it to light their cabins 
at night. 

In the Monte Cristi and Samana range of mountains, mahogany 
abounds, especially in places remote from trails, or difficult of access, 
where it has not been convenient to cut and get it out to the coast for 
export. 

A large amount of mahogany is cut in the mountains and hewed into 
blocks about two feet long, sixteen to eighteen inches wide, and nine 
inches thick, two of which make a load for a mule or horse. The best 
portions of the tree are selected. Great numbers of these are taken to 
Puerto Plata, and shipped from there to Hamburg and to the United 
States. Large logs of mahogany, too heavy to be moved, were seen 
rotting alongthetrailfrom Santiago to Puerto Plata. Satin-wood, fustic, 
and lance-wood may be added to the list of woods valuable for export. 
Details regarding the trees and useful plants seen along the route will 
be found in the appended preliminary report of the botanist. 

THE GOLD REGION. 

For the greater part of the distance between the Jaina Eiver and the 
Vega Eeal we traversed a gold region comparing favorably in its indi- 
cations of the metal with the gold regions of Georgia and the Garoliuas.', 
Some portions of this region along the Jaina were anciently worked in > 
a rude and imperfect manner by the Indians and Spaniards. Within 
a few miles of the ruiu^|j^^giq5^)9j^()^$j(^,^uenaventura, but on the 
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opposite side of the Jaina, there 'are ancient pits and mining shafts 
partly filled up and overgrown, known amoug the people as Pioits de 
los Indios. It is evident that the miners, whoever they were, followed 
the bed of a ravine to its head and then sunk pits at intervals, probably 
at the prolongation of the placer, and excavated the gravel between 
them in the same manner as California miners " coyote" tlieir claims. 

There are doubtless some hill deposits along the Jaina that would pay 
to work if water can be delivered upon them without too great an out- 
lay. There is no la,ck of water in adjoining streams, and there is suffi- 
cient fall or drainage for the tailings. Some of the favorable- looking 
places in that vicinity have been prospected by Mr. Ohle, a 6alifornian, 
but with what success I was not able to ascertain. Several pits sunk 
by him in different places down to the bed-rock were full of water and 
could not be examined. 

Considerable quartz was found in the river beds, and in some of the 
creeks it was very abundant and had a favorable appearance. Outcrops 
of veins w^ere also seen and some samples were collected for examina- 
tion. One or two small " colors " of gold were washed out from the 
superficial gravel in one of the brooks. I used a small hatea borrowed 
from the owners of a cabin in the vicinity. In Santo Domingo City I 
saw an ounce or more of gold from this region washed out by women, 
chiefly along the Jaina. It had the usual form of river gold, some of it 
quite coarse, but most of it in thin flattened scales.* 

Gold also occurs upon the Verde, and upon some of the tributaries of 
the Yaqui, and there are reports that masses weighing several ounces 
have been found in these streams. There is no doubt that there is a 
gold region of considerable extent and promise in the island, but I did 
not see anything to excite great enthusiasm regarding the deposits or 
to encourage the expectation of Immediate large returns from mining 
operations there. There is enough, however, visible to justify the labor 
and expense of carefully prospecting the ground. The rocks are tal- 
cose slates, with masses of serpentine here and there, and are very sim- 
ilar to those found in almost all gold regions. 

IKON GEE. 

There is an abundance of brown iron ore along the route. It occurs 
in blocks lying loosely upon the surface or in horizontal interstratified 
masses, but is always combined with sand or gravel, forming a cemented 
■ mass Uke the iron cement of California miners. The quantity is practi- 
3ally inexhaustible, but it is questionable whether it is sufficiently pure 
to make good pig-iron. Specimens were obtained for analysis. 

THE GEOLOaY. 

It is premature to attempt to report on the geology of the route trav- 
ersed, except in a very general way, as there has not been time to locate 
the observations upon a map, nor to examine the rocks and fossils col- 
lected at different points. 

The coralline limestone formation which appears to skirt the island in 
horizontal beds, forming the basis of the terrace-like slopes from the 
mountains, is, perhaps, the most interesting formation. It abounds 
with corals in various degrees of change by mineralization. I am dis- 
posed to regard it as an old fringing reef. It shows the recent and uni- 

*Aii assay of twelve ounces of Jaina Eiver gold, made at the United States Mint in 
1870, showed a fineness of 0.946. 
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form elev ition of the whole island. Similar formations in local patches 
were found in the mountains evenTis high as 2,000 feet. They abound 
in corals also, and the forms appear to me to be more like those of the 
Pacific Ocean than those now living in the Caribbean. It will be very 
interesting to compare them not only with Pacific forms, but with the 
genera and species now existing and dredged from deep water about the 
island. 

As the road approaches the mountains the coralline rock is succeeded by 
stratified argillaceous beds, in which the iron ore occurs. The ore is, ap- 
parently, the result of infiltration from above — from strata now removed 
by denudation. The ferruginous stratum, being hard and unyielding, 
has probably arrested the denudation or washing away of the softer strata 
at that horizon, and was thus left, as it is generally found, covering the 
surface and rendering tracts of country, acres in extent, comparatively 
barren for want of depth of soil. 

Prom these stratified formations we passed upon uplifted metamor- 
phic strata, chiefly hornblendic slates with some mica slate and patches 
of serpentine. In the gold region there are talcose slates with quartz 
veins resembling those of Georgia and the Carolinas. Serpentine is a 
very abundant rock in the interior, and forms the basis of many of the 
pine-covered ridges and bare, grassy hills. This predominance of mag- 
nesian rock may account for the absence of forest growth upon some of 
the hills and savannas. In the beds of the streams, as the Jaina, for 
example, the greater part of the boulders are hard syenite ; masses of 
granite are rare. Hornblende is the predominant constituent of the 
rock. Magnesia in combination thus may be considered as character- 
izing the rock formations of the island. 

At Santiago there is a thick series of argillaceous strata of a greenish 
color, containing fossil marine shells in a tine state of preservation and 
indicating that the formation belongs to the Tertiary era. 

In the Monte Oristi range there is a very interesting group of strat- 
ified rocks consisting of sandstones, limestones, and argillaceous shales, 
all uplifted at high angles. The combined thickness of these beds is 
great. On the Puerto Plata side of the island the bordering coralline 
formation is much more regularly stratified than on the south side .and 
it contains a considerable amount of sand. 

OPINIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

In the journey across the island we traveled without an escort, and 
were everywhere cordially received and hospitably treated, not only by 
the authorities, but by the people generally in the cities and by the 
wayside. We nowhere met with any evidence of dislike or opposition 
to bur coming or examining any part of the country or visiting any of the 
people. At La Vega, Mocha, and Santiago, in company with Professor 
Crane, I met the i)rincipal citizens collectively and afterward individ- 
ually and alone, and had full opportunity to converse with them and 
ascertain their views. In each of these cities I was surprised to find so 
many persons of culture and refinement of manners and sentiment ; men 
full of patrijotism and appreciation ot the value of free institutions, good 
government, education, industry, and general progress. With such per- 
sons, and with all Dominicans with whom I came in contact, of what- 
ever station, there was but one sentiment in regard to the annexation of 
Santo Domingo to the United States. They favor it because they expect 
thereby to secure stable government, freedom from revolutions, security 
for life and property, £!)^#ila|«ft&jitAi^At}fi©#®ources of the island, and 
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advancement generally. The complaint is made on all sides, by the rich 
and poor alike, that under the present order of things there is no induce- 
ment to improve their plantations and to amass property. Any personal 
property, especially stock, is liable to be taken away from them any day 
for the maintenance of the army of one side or the other. 

That there are persons avowedly opposed to annexation is not denied 
by the Dominicans, but we were uniformly assured that the number of 
such persons is small, and that most of them are discontented, turbulent 
spirits, who have no property or position — the "canaille," "vagabonds," 
who have nothing to lose but all to gain in times of confusion and strife. 

There seems not to be much anxiety in regard to the easy acquiescence 
of the Dominican people in our laws and customs, in the event of annex- 
ation, but one of the most thoughtful and cautious Dominicans whom I 
met expressed a hope that in the event of annexation American rule 
might commence gradually, so that changes and restrictions might not 
operate harshly at lirst. The overbearing, arbitrary rule of the Spaniards 
was mentioned as one of the causes of the revolt against them. 

I visited and examined the public and private schools at La Vega, at 
Mocha, and at Santiago, and was highly gratified. 

T add a brief preliminary report on the botany, by Mr. Charles Wright, 
and a table of thermometrical and barometrical observations taken along 
the route by myself and Mr. Adam. 

I desire, also, to express my thanks to Professor Gabb, in charge of 
the geological survey, for Information regarding the roads and stopping 
places in the interior. 

Eegretting that the time allowed me does not permit of giving many 
interesting details of the journey, this brief statement is respectfullj 
submitted. 

WM. P. BLAKE. 



XIX.— BOTANY OF THE EOUTE PEOM SANTO DOMINGO TO 

PUEETO PLATA. 

By C. Weight. 

Sm : In presenting a report on the botany of the route pursued by the 
party under your charge from the city of Santo Domingo to Puerto 
Plata, several causes combine to render it for the present less definite 
and complete than would be desirable. The journey was made at a 
season of the year when fewest plants are in liower, and not man'y in 
fruit. Called to join this commission almost at a moment's warning, 
no time was afforded to obtain books suitable or sufficient to determine 
the plants found here; and the only books brought were left on the ship 
from a desire to reduce the luggage to the smallest possible dimensions. 
Moreover, no time could be saved to examine the plants in their fresh 
state, and to study them carefully, without neglecting the specimens 
gathered, by the careful preservation of which they might be more criti- 
cally examined at a future time. Even the inquiries for the vernacular 
names of trees met with received unsatisfactory answers. The muleteers 
and guide seemed to know few of the trees of the mountain regions. 
Even when inquiries were addressed to the inhabitants, answers, whether 
thoughtless or intentional, so absurdly wrong were given that I despaired 
of gaining much reliable information which would serve to connect with 
certainty the vernacular names of the plants with their scientific ones. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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A more particular report must consequently be postponed till a critical 
examination of the specimens can he made. 

About the city of Santo Domingo red-wood {Hcematoxyloii campecM- 
anum) grows abundantly, and young mahogany trees, from a foot in diam- 
eter and under, are seen in considerable numbers. Zamia inUgrifolia, 
from the root of which starch is made, is found in inexhaustible abund- 
ance around the city. 

The small savannas which succeed the belt of timber first crossed seem 
less fertile, though at this season clothed only with the dead and brown 
retoains of the grasses of the past year ; in the wet and warmer seasons 
they must yield a luxuriant growth of grass adapted to the rearing of 
cattle and horses. Some plants furnish food for swine also, as is shown 
by the rooting of these for their tuberous or bulbous roots. The forests 
afford but few grasses fit for the food of cattle, but there is one tree, 
ramon, [Tropins Americana,) which is carefully spared when lands are 
cleared, the leaves and twigs of which, in the dry season, are an excel- 
lent substitute for grass, which then fails. Cattle and horses eat this 
greedily. Several other kinds of shrubs are eaten by cattle, but espe- 
cially by asses and goats, which manage to get a living from almost 
any green thing. 

In the mountainous regions several species of leguminous trees were 
observed, as -Hj/menea CourbariloTAIgarobo, a large timber tree, with very 
hard wood, used for the cylinders of sugar-mills for crushing the cane; 
Cassia fistula, once in some repute as a medicine ; satin-wood, probably 
Bucida capitata — a very hard and handsome wood from a tree of large 
size. Several lauraceous trees were seen. The same or similar ones in 
the other West India islands furnish valuable timber for building .pur- 
poses, and it is probable that the former are identical with these or of 
equal utility. Oxanrlra virgatfb (lancewood) gives a strong, very elastic 
wood, much used for the shafts of carriages. Its fruit is an important 
food for hogs; it is quite abundant in the mountains. On the crests of 
the mountains, in all directions, as far as could be seen, pines were 
growing in abundance, and contrary to what is commonly the case in a 
rich soil. Majngua, (Hibiscus arboreusj the celebrated. Cuban bast- 
wood, the bark of which furnishes a coarse but strong cordage in uni- 
versal use, wherever a rope or string is needed, and which is not a bad 
substitute for chains, grows in considerable quantity at Samana, and 
was seen more sparingly along streams in the mountains. Guaiacum, 
(lignum- vitae,) more common near the coast, was also noticed on the road 
before arriving at Puerto de Plata. Mahogany logs occur along the 
road, lett to rot there, owing to the difQculty of getting them to the 
coast. And the people often sacrifice large trees for the sake of pro- 
curing a branch suitable for some construction which they have in 
hand. Guayava, spontaneously abundant near settlements and villages, 
continues for some months each year to yield food for hogs and cattle, 
besides the use made of it by the people for the preparation of jellies 
and conserves. Anonas of three or more species afford a most delicious 
fruit. . Mangoes spring up spontaneously in all cleared lands near habit- 
ation, when the seeds are dropped, and in pastures yielding a fruit 
much esteemed and eaten also by swiue and cattle. Few, if any, ber- 
ries or similar wild fruits of any excellence are known. 

Palms, in consideration of their very gTeat usefulness, have not been 
planted, nor spared when springing spontaneously, as they should have 
been. The products of this tree are applied to a greater number of uses 
than those of any other known tree. They inclose and cover the houses 
as well as form their floors. Many domestic utensils are made of them. 
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The fruit npurisbes successively cattle and swine. Bees extract much 
of their prodiicts from the flowers. Yet the^e trees are rare in all the 
district from Santo Domingo City to Puerto de Plata. The manaca 
(Geonoma) palm is similar to the palma real, and is applied to the 
same uses, though less employed, perhaps, from the more remote situa- 
tions — the summit of the higher mountains, which it affects. The leaves 
of the palma caiia (Gopernicia) are preferred to all the others for the 
covering of houses. Of the other five or six species of palm uone are 
known to be of special utility. ^ 

Eespectfully submitted. 

CHAELES WEIGHT, Botanist 

Professor W. P. Blake. 
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XX.— EEPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE OP THE INTEEIOR OP SANTO DOMINGO. 

By T. F. CeajSB. 

To the Honorable United States Commissioners to Santo Domingo : 

I have the honor to report that on the 7th of February last, at Santo 
Domingo, I received from A. A. Burton, esq., secretary to the commis- 
sion, a resolution requesting me to proceed from Santo Domingo to Puerta 
Plata, via the western route to La Vega and Santiago, and report to 
the said commission on the social and political condition of the people, 
their views and wishes respecting annexation to the United States, &c. 

In accordance with ihese instructions I joined the scientiflc expedi- 
tion, under the charge of Professor W. P. Blake, and left Santo Domingo 
on the 9th of February. I arrived at Puerto Plata on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, having traversed the provinces of Santo Domingo, La Vega, San- 
tiago, De los Oaballeros, and the district of Puerto Plata. 

Such investigations as were possible were made at the houses where 
we stopped on our journey, and every opportunity was embraced to 
learn the views of the country people whom we met on the roads or after- 
ward saw in the towns. I also passed through and remained some time 
in the following towns : Yuna, Vega, Mocha, Santiago, and Puerto Plata, 
which represent a population of about fifty thousand souls. I submit 
for your consideration the following report as the result of my investi- 
gations : 

The route from Santo Domingo to La Vega was chosen for scientiflc 
reasons, and was not the main road, or camiiio real. The population 
was sparse, and, from their total lack of opportunities, extremely ignor- 
ant ; there are no schools or churches between Santo Domingo and Yuna, 
a distance of fifty miles. Some families had heard of America but not 
of the United States ; the majority took no interest in politics ; the few 
who were at all well informed were favorable to annexation. This was 
especially the case nearer Santo Domingo, where the country people had 
suffered from foreign invasion and forced contributions to their own 
government. 

At Yuna, a town of about two hundred inhabitants, we found a great 
improvement both in the country and people ; the former more thickly 
settled and better cultivated, and the latter more intelligent. All with 
whom we conversed were strongly in favor of annexation, from the usual 
reason of desire for peace and deliverance from the present grievous mil- 
itary system, which appropriates the best horses and cattle for the use 
of the army, and summons the men at a moment's notice from their fields 
to take part in the frequent revolutions, or to aid in repelling Haytiau 
aggressions. The people between Yuna and La Vega expressed them- 
selves in the same manner. 

La Vega is a quiet, cleanly town of three thousand inhabitants, who 
are remarkably intelligent, and well informed on all the important topics 
of the day. The fertility of the soil and the unsettled condition of the 
country which offers no incentive to labor, have prevented the devel- 
opment of the material resources of the province, and caused much idle- 
ness among the people, who, as they express it, have no certainty of 
reaping what they have sown. 

The land is divided among nlany small proprietors, who raise coffee 
and tobacco, and what is not consumed at home is sent to Puerto Plata 
to be exported. Thes^3i^p^^gjj>5j5JgJ^;^^ge and small, without an 
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exception, to our knowledge, are the strongest adherents and advocates 
of annexation. 

They are sufSciently well acquainted With thecharacterof the Ameri- 
cans and the spirit of their government to feel assured that annexation 
will bring with it not only peace and order, but other attendant advan- 
tages, such as immigration and capital for the development of the coun- 
try. Those whose interests do not lead them to support annexation for 
its intrinsic advantages favor it because it is a government measure, 
and whatever opposition there may be in the province springs from the 
same cause, and not from any opposition or antagonism to the United 
States. There seemed to be "alack of confidence in the stability of their 
own government, and a general confession of a want of unity among 
the people, which, with the numerical superiority of the Haytians, might, 
in the future, lead to disastrous results. 

While a feeling of antagonism naturally exists between Santo Do- 
mingo and Hayti, there is no evidence that fear of subjugation is the 
principal cause of the desire of the Dominicans for annexation to the 
United States. They desire permanent peace, which they believe will 
result fj'om the protection of a powerful state, and point with pride to 
the long list of overwhelming defeats which they have inflicted upon 
the Haytians to prove that they have no reason to fear them. 

As we advanced to the north we saw greater evidences of industry 
and activity. The country around Mocha is renowned for its coffee and 
tobacco, which are exported in large quantities. 

In 1870 two million pounds of tobacco and five hundred thousand 
pounds of coffee were exported. It is also a section which, from its 
proximity to Santiago aud the coast, has suff"ered greatly from invasion 
as well as from civil war. But, in spite of all its reverses, the town is 
steadily growing, the country is being cleared, and the people appear in- 
dustrious and intelligent. 

It is but natural that an agricultural population, whose means are 
drawn from the soil, should desire intensely to be secured from pillage 
and invasion. There is, at this moment, a general state of discourage- 
ment; no one cares to enl.irge his plantation, or sow larger crops, for 
his house and fields may be burned next month in some revolutionary 
outbreak ; or if his crops come to maturity there will be no one to gather 
them, for most of the able-bodied men are in the army, and liable, 
at a moment's notice, to be called away to the frontier. 

These are briefly the reasons given by the people for desiring annexa- 
tion. They are essentially an agricultural people, and desire to connect 
themselves with a great nation, who will protect them from foreign 
enemies and insure internal tranquillity. 

Santiago de los Caballeros is, after Puerto Plata, the most important 
town in Santo Domingo. It is a city of merchants who rule the inferior 
merchants of the interior, and are in turn ruled by the foreign houses of 
Puerto Plata and St. Thomas. 

It was more difficult to arrive at the political opinions of Santiago 
than it had been elsewhere. The outspoken frankness of the farmer 
gave way to the cautious circumspection of the merchant, whose interests 
are mostly outside of his own country, and who fears competition from 
capitalists. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is an opposition in Santiago, (town 
and province,) which it is unnecessary to explain by the influence of 
foreign merchants, and which really is but one of the results of the 
incorporation with Spain. They fear that if annexation takes place 
the Americans may beQJS^feidi^ifbft^^jMsi^ which they carry it out, 
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as tlie Spaniards were, and that a revolution or other troubles may- 
result, from which they would be the first to suffer. 

It was afterward foil nd that the same feeling existed to a greater 
extent in Puerto Plata. All acknowledge that annexation would 
improve the country by giving it peace and tranquillity, that business 
would increase and all prosper. I believe the large majority of the 
inhabitants of Santiago desire annexation, certainly those do who are 
possessed of some degree of education. The lower classes Iiave been 
prejudiced against the United States ever since the timS of the Haytian 
rule in 182l!-'4:2, and the blacks have been told that in the event of annexa- 
tion they would be sold into slavery. I do not think, however, that 
these classes are large or influential. 

There is also in Santiago considerable opposition to the existing 
government, an opposition not growing out of the annexation policy, 
but on account of its domestic policy, management of the national 
revenues, &c. This opposition, however, is to a great extent favorable 
to annexation, regarding it as a means to rid themselves of what they 
consider a bad and inefficient government. 

The sentiments expressed by the ]ieople of Santiago are heard in 
Puerto Plata, a flourishing sea-port, with an extensive foreign trade, 
principally with Hamburg. I learned from persons of reliability that 
there was considerable opposition in the northern part of the island to 
the idea of annexation, arising partly from the unpopularity of the 
present government, and partly from a strong feeling of nationality and 
desire for self-government. 

1 would add that those holding these views were persons of educa- 
tion, who had no prejudice against the United States, but who did not 
think that this was the right time or way to effect annexation. All 
those who were in any way opposed to annexation were in favor of 
leasing the peninsula of Samana, and stated their belief that an 
American colony there would convert the whole island to annexation in 
five years, so that the people would unanimously demand it. 

As regards the social condition of the Dominicans, I would say that 
they possess an amount of education and culture very remarkable, when 
one considers the unsettled condition of the country, and the almost 
total lack of means of education. The impoverished condition of the 
government prevents anything being done for a system of public educa- 
tion, and although appropriations have been made for that purpose 
they have never been paid, so that the entire subject of education is 
left to the respective towns, and regulated by the ayuntamieutos or 
councils. 

These communal schools are primary, but French and English are 
taught to some extent in nearly all of them. Some slight provision is 
made for free instruction in these schools. The town council pays forty- 
dollars monthly for their support, and has tweuty-flve tree scholarships, 
which are given to the most deserving poor children ; the other pupils 
pay according to their ability, from one to two or three dollars monthly. 

There is one and sometimes two such schools in each town, attended 
by an average of thirty pupils, who showed in their recitations and exer- 
cises a very creditable degree of proficiency, and great natural aptitude 
for study. 

Besides these schools, which are attended only by boys, there are a 
number of private schools for girls, with about the same course of instruc- 
tion as the others. 

Although the opportunities for education are so limited, the people are 
in general very intelligent and well informed. 
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The people are extremely religious, especially in the country ; the child- 
ren are carefully educated in religious matters at home, and a compen- 
dium of their faith is taught in all the schools. 

There was no opportunity for ascertaining whether the inhabitants of 
the interior are tolerant or not, for although there are Protestants in 
Santiago their number is small and they have no church. 

In Puerto Plata, however, there is a Methodist church, and the best 
possible feeling Qxists between the two denominations. 

The educated are tolerant, and the various priests expressed their 
belief that there would not be the slightest trouble in religious matters 
if the Dominicans were allowed the free exercise of their own faith. 

The marriage rite is very generally respected, except, perhaps, among 
the lowest classes, who claim that they cannot afford the fees demanded 
for the due celebration of marriage by the priest, a sum variously stated 
at from eight to sixteen dollars. But there is a distinct recognition by 
society of the immorality of this course. 

There is everywhere great regard for the external proprieties of life, 
cleanliness of person, and neatness of dress. I was in one of the largest 
towns of the republic during the carnival season, when masking and 
public balls are universal, but saw nothing contrary to decency or mor- 
ality,' and hardly a case of intoxication. The same is true of the cele- 
bration of the 27th of February, the anniversary of national independ- 
ence, at Puerto Plata. I did not see a single beggar during the entire 
journey. This may be attributed to the few wants of a tropical country, 
and the ease with which those wants are satisfied; but it is also due to 
that pride which they have inherited from their Spanish ancestors. The 
people of the interior are distinguished for their mildness and courteous 
manners. I never saw a child struck or spoken harshly to. Nor is their 
l)oUteness reserved for strangers, but marks their every-day intercourse 
with each other. 

The most striking proof of the pacific character of the people is to be 
found in the fact that notwithstanding the unsettled condition of the 
country for so many years, its internal dissensions and wars with foreign 
liowers, it is still possible for a stranger to travel anywhere in the repub- 
lic unarmed and without danger. Although the nature of our mission 
was very generally known, not the slightest insult or uncivil treatment 
was offered to any of us. Another striking proof of this disposition is 
that in spite of the national dislike of Hayti there are at this moment 
many hundreds of Haytiaus living quietly and pursuing undisturbed 
their avocations in the Dominican territory. The same is true of the 
Spaniards. Many soldiers even remained in the country, and at the 
present day some of the most prosperous merchants of Santiago belong 
to a nation which caused the destruction of that place only six years ago. 

The universal testimony in the interior and north in regard to the in- 
corporation of Santo Domingo with the Spanish monarchy was that the 
measure was in no sense a popular one, but originated by General San- 
tana for the solution of the dilficulties in which his government found 
itself. It was never submitted to a vote of the people. The governors 
of the different provinces were requested to inform the people of it, which 
they seem to have done in a very insufQcient manner, leading them to 
believe that a protectorate, and not incorporation, was intended by the 
government, When the truth was learned the people seem to have ac- 
quiesced from their great desire for peace, and received the Spaniards 
in a very friendly manner. The country was immediately occupied by 
a large military force, incompetent and arrogant officials were sent from 
Spain, new laws were ig^^^^yi)J^(#|^i]^iiiican customs attacked. 
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This was especially the case at Santiago, where the tyranny of General 
Busetawas unendurable; and when the Dominicans saw the honor of 
their wives and daughters assailed they rose and drove the Spaniards 
from the country. 

lu conclusion I would present the following as the condensed result 
of my journey: 

1. The people of the interior are very superior to those on the coast. 
They are intelligent, well-informed, and some attention is paid to educa- 
tion, although but a small proportion can read or write. 

2. They are extremely religious, and of a mild, peaceable character. 
Crime and drunkenness are almost unknown, and honesty is universal. 
Immorality does not exist to any greater extent than among the unedu- 
cated of any land. 

3. The large majority of the people are unquestionably in favor of 
annexation to the United States. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

T. F. CEANB. 
Kingston, Jamaica, March 15, 1871. 



XXI.— NOTES ON THAT PAET OF THE NOETH COAST OP ISLE 
OF SANTO DOMINGO WHICH LIES BETWEEN CAPE CAB- 
EON AND PUEETO PLATA, A DISTANCE, FOLLOWING THE 
CONTOUE OF THE COAST, OF ABOUT TWO HUNDEED 

MILES. 

By H. a. "Wakd. 

The mountain range which forms the peninsula of Samana attains its 
greatest elevation near the northern coast, some of its highest peaks, e. 
g., the Pilon d'Azucar, 1,936 feet high, rising almost immediately from 
the sea-line. The shore-line, as we go west from Cape Cabron, is bounded 
by abrupt hills, rising from the water's edge, and wooded heavily from 
the base to the summit. The proximity of these hills is such that there 
is no arable land on this shore, and it is only at the mouths of the little 
mountain streams, the San Juan and the Limon, that there are a few 
native habitations. The shore is, moreover, lined with coral reefs, which 
at certain points rise above water and form cayos, or low, sandy islands, 
of a few acres in area. Such are Las Canas, Limon, and Las Ballaenas, 
the latter a group of five small isles about one mile from the shore. 

There is no harbor along this coast from Cape Cabron for 45 miles 
westward. Here is Puerta Yaquesson, (Port Jackson,) and beyond it a 
large bay — Jackson's Bay — with a coral reef stretched nearly across the 
entrance, but with quiet, deep water and a sandy beach within. Jack- 
son's Bay is much frequented by small fishing vessels, which, in the 
season, catch the green turtle on the cays and beach, and also occasion- 
ally take the blackfish, (grampus,) which visits the waters of this point 
aloiie of the Santo Domingo coast. At this point the mountain range of 
the Samana peninsula terminates, its western end descending abruptly 
to a valley of low, swampy land, which is ten or twelve miles in width, 
and extends southward until it joins and merges with the delta of the 
Yuna Eiver. In this valley lies the Gran Estero, a channel or series 
of natural canals which here cross from the river northward to the sea, 
and cause the peninsula of Samana to be, in fact, an island. There are 
several channels by which the water flows through into the sea. One 
Digitized by Microsoft® , 
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of these, opposite Jackson Cay, is called Las Canitas ; another is Limon; 
another, six miles to the west, is Cano Colorado. We entered this lat- 
ter at low tide, with about three feet of water on the bar. When about 
100 yards inside, we met the junction of two streams, each about 150 feet 
wide, which approached in an abruptly converging angle. We ascended 
the left-hand one of these for a distance of five or six miles. Its only 
borders were mangrove bushes, which grew directly out of the reddish- 
black, brackish water. The channel grew gradually narrower as we 
proceeded, but retained a pretty constant depth of about ten feet, and 
attained a slight current. The mangroves at length so encroached on 
either side as to often quite overhang the canal and render the passage 
for our boat extremely difficult. The water here was nearly fresh, and 
flowed with some current from the direction of the Yuna, from which 
river it doubtless comes. From the point which we reached we could 
look eastward into the basin of Samana Bay, and a few miles more 
would have taken us quite through. 

We returned convinced that this Gran Estero passage, which was 
much traversed by small vessels a century ago, can again be cleared 
with small expense and labor, and a most imijortant avenue be opened 
for sujiplics and commerce from the north shore to the head of Samana 
Bay. From the mouths of Gran Estero the coast curves abruptly around 
to the northwest, with a low, sandy shore and low land in the interior 
beyond. Six miles up the shore we came to Matanzas, a small village 
of thirty houses. Here is a small harbor which was formerly much 
frequented by coasting vessels, but its entrance is now checked by sand, 
and its commerce quite at an end. 

The inhabitants hold little communication with other points, and sub- 
sist on the productions of their small fields and the fish from the sea. 
In the month of May the turtle come on shore in great numbers to lay 
their eggs, and are caught for flesh and shell. 

There is a low stockade fort upon the shore at Matanzas, with one old 
cannon pointing seaward, rusted and rotted with its carriage into an 
immovable position. A comandante and a dozen soldiers, from the 
city of Macoris, form the police of the village and of the surrounding 
country. There is no church nor school here, nor have there been 
any for twenty years past. The priest of Samana visits them once 
a year in the fishing season, and exchanges spiritual consolation for 
tortoise shell and guava conserves, which his peons carry home for 
him. We met here a pleasant doctor, Signer Martinez, who inhabits 
the only house in town which has a board floor. He fled from Puerto 
Plata to escape the frequent political revolutions, but complains that 
the constant good health of the 200 inhabitants of Matanzas leaves him 
with little to do. He earnestly desires the annexation of the island to 
the United States. So also does Seiior Tomas Eodriguez, who is here 
temporarily with a small assortment of goods — the only store in town. 
He talks eloquently on the subject of the frequent revolutions on the 
island, which he attributes in part to the inefliciency of the government, 
and in part to the opportunities for plunder which these occasions offer. 
His commercial houses in Puerto Plata, Santiago, and Santo Domingo 
were utterly destroyed by fire in the last Spanish revolution, and he 
declares his and his associate's loss at 8300,000. He expresses himself 
as greatly fearing the months which will intervene between the departure 
of our "commission" and the final decision of the question of annexa- 
tion. He says that this interval will be employed by Cabral, and by 
emissaries of the Haytian government, in stirring up insurrection 
throughout the island, SM^MeefefeJriftfctoteDft® the people distrust of the 
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American nation. If the project of annexation fails, he purposes leaving 
the island forever. 

There are three roads, or bridle-paths, from Matanzas. One leads to 
the southeast, in three days, along the shore and over the mountains 
to Samana; one, west, across a hilly country to Macoris, a' two days' 
1 ide, and one along the shore northward, in one day, to Tres Amaras. 
The two former roads do not at present average one passenger per day, 
and he must ply his machete vigorously on the rapidly encroaching 
vines which overhang his path. The hills west of the Matanzas lie far 
in the interior, and the land between them and the sea appears to be 
low and heavily. timbered, with many palms. 

In proceeding northward along the shore we crossed, in a distance of 
about sixteen miles, the mouths of four rivers; the IsTagua, Boba, Sajon, 
and Salado. These are all of moderate size, but the bar of sand across 
the mouth of each sets back the water in a sort of lagoon, extending far 
up into the interior. I ascended two of these rivers for a few miles, but 
found little of interest in a practical way. The immediate coast seems 
in this region to be the only inhabited part of the country. At the 
mouth of each of the rivers is stationed a canoe to ferry passengers. 
The horses swim across, while vigorous shouts of their masters and 
blows in the water drive away the sharks. We pass many very neat, 
thrifty plantations as we travel north along the shore, with many fenced 
fields of plantain and of Indian corn, partly shaded by groves of cocoa- 
nut — palm, and the palm a real. 

This latter tree is of the utmost service to the natives, who use nearly 
every part of it for home or field purposes. The lower, more solid por- 
tion of the trunk furnishes posts for the four corners of the house, while 
the outer rind of the upper part splits readily into thin boards, which 
serve as clapboards to ceil the walls. Shorter sections of the trunk 
serve, when placed •n end, as stools or as mortars, and other sections laid 
down horizontally are hollowed out for bread-bowls, pig-troughs, or 
cradles, one or all, as the necessities of the family may require. The 
leaves of the tree are used for thatch, particularly the lower part, which 
spreads out in a sheet ten or twelve inches wide and five feet long, and 
of the consistency of a thick pasteboard, very tough and flexible. This 
leaf serves entire for a shingle, a shutter, a mat, or a saddle-cloth ; is held 
over the head as an umbrella, folded into a basket, or twisted into a 
bag. Cut into strips, it forms the cord for all packages, the tether for 
domestic animals, the line for catching fish, and the wick for the house- 
hold lamp. Finally, the fruit of the tree is eaten by the cattle and the 
rejected seed by the-pigs. A grove or cluster of the palma real is thus 
an essential adjunct to every house; and use and beauty were never 
more charmingly blended than in this noble tree. 

Sixteen miles north from Mantauzas we cross the Eio Salado, wading 
our horses out to sea to get the shallow water on the bar. The hills to 
the west, which have been quite blue in the distance, now send a low 
range eastward, which runs quite out into the sea, forming several bold 
capes. One of these, which we first meet, is Punta Savanella, and the 
second, ten miles beyond, is Cape Frances Viejo, which is the landfall 
of most ships approaching the island from the northeast. This range 
is of coralline limestone ; a very modern rock, in which the individual 
coral stocks show plainly in the now consolidated sand. This rock de- 
composes easily, and is much affected by all aqueous agencies. Thq 
waves of the sea have worn the shore cliffs with deep erosion, channels 
ing ]>rofound furrows, and leaving fantastic, projecting masses, bristling 
with sharp points. 
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Traveling along sucli a shore is quite impossible for the barefooted 
men and unshod horses. So our path leaves the sea and passes through 
the woods ; still north and parallel to the shore. The way is in part 
level and in part hilly, and is often rendered very difficult and tedious 
by the masses of sharp, broken coral which lie very thickly sprinkled 
over the surface, half buried in the black vegetable soil. There have 
been two distinct upheavals along this north coast, one which has formed 
cliffs now from one to ten miles inland, and one which has determined the 
present shore-line. 

These inland cUffs rise in many places in a white wall 200 to 400 feet 
in height, its top crowned with the great forest trees which clothe the 
plateau beyond. 

The sides of this cliff, and of many smaller rock masses which stand 
as outposts in the forests beyond the main line, are very cavernous, and 
the thousand visible cavities are surrounded by wild bees which have 
here established their hives. These latter are visited by the natives, 
who twine ladders of vines and bamboos and thus gather the lioney and 
wax. The wax is poured in a melted state into palm leaves, making 
cakes of about 40 pounds each. Several hundred of these cakes are 
annually exported from this neighborhood. 

Near Cape Frances Viejo is the small settlement of Tres Amaras, a 
cluster of about twenty farm-houses, with highly cultivated land 
around them. Here we saw fine fields of Indian corn and j)lan- 
tations of plantains, sweet potatoes, yams, and melons; with the 
orange tree, cocoa-nut, bread-fruit and palma real sprinkled pleas- 
ingly among them. I stopped at the house of Sefior liamona Acosta, 
who received me with much hospitality, and showed me with pride 
the improvements on his farm. He had lately been clearing a square 
tract of about twenty acres, and had surrounded it with a fence 
of upright stakes, planted in the ground below and bound tightly to- 
gether by withes above. These fences are for a time very effective, but 
they require frequent renewing, as the soft wood decays very fast. In 
this neighborhood hedges of aloes are planted by the side of the fence, 
and when the latter fails they are so advanced and firmly knit together 
as to take its place. 

Almost the entire labor of the Dominican farmer appears to be ex- 
pended in the original preparation of the land, by cuttmg down and 
burning the forest trees and undergrowth. This is usually a work of 
two or even three years, the natural decay of the wood being made 
available in disposing of the larger trunks. In the meau time a crop of 
tobacco is planted, and flourishes luxuriantly in the loose, ashy soil. 
When the subsequent planting of the plaiutain, cocoa, or other stocks 
has been accomplished, all further care seems to be at an end, and the 
crop looks out for itself and yields its fruits from year to year. Fields 
which have been seeded down to grass acquire a strong turf, which 
resists the encroachments of weeds, and forms a fair quality of pasture- 
ground. There are no savannas' in this part of the island, and conse- 
quently few cattle or flocks. Each farmer has one or two horses, which 
browse here and there, and are fed, when extra food is required, on the 
leaves of the ramon, a low shrubby tree which is cultivated for this 
purpose. But the general paucity of cattle and horses is fuUy compen- 
sated by the multitudes of hogs. These run -through the woods hj, 
thousands, feeding on the fruits, nuts, pods, melons and gourds, and 
scavenging along the shore for crabs, shells, and other marine food left 
by the retreating tides. These hogs are branded when youug and 
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turned loose, never to be cared for again until shot or caught by the 
dogs of the owner to supply meat to his family. 

From Tres Amaras the road leads west across a wooded plateau of 
coral rock in which frequent small streams had cut deep beds, and pre- 
sent an occasional waterfall of twenty or thirty feet in height. About 
fifteen miles west of Tres Amaras the path strikes the Eio San Juan, 
and crosses it three times iu the course of as many miles. lu its bed 
are pebbles of quartz, porphyry, and slate, which have come from the 
central parts of the mountain chain to the southward. On the San 
Juan — some tweh'e miles from its mouth — is the little settlement of 
Cacao, so called from the cocoa tree {Theobroma cacao,) whicb is here 
cultivated to a considerable extent. The product is made into thin 
cakes, about two inches square, and sold in the market of Puerto Plata. 
In the preparation of this chocolate — as in that of the coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, wax, &c. — the Dominicans are singularly careless. And thus it 
results that these products command a less price in foreign markets 
than is paid for the same coming from Puerto Eico, Cuba, or other 
islands. When speaking on this point to SeQor Dejana, owner of a 
plantation near Cacao, he admitted the fact, but said that for himself 
he dared not invest in utensils and machinery which would be broken 
by the first insurgents who came along. He would obtain these and 
enter upon a course of more scientific agriculture if annexation to the 
United States, which he fervently desired, should take place. 

Turning northwest from Cacao, the road gradually descends toward 
the coast, which it strikes six or eight miles distant at the mouth of the 
Eio Tapica. This river is here about 100 feet wide. On its upper 
waters gi'ow forests of mahogany, which is cut and squared in the 
woods, dragged by oxen to the river, and floated down to the mouth. 
Here it is accumulated in large rafts or groups of logs chained together, 
each lot belonging to a difi'ereut owner, and marked with his brand. 
Several thousand of these logs now lie in the still water of the river 
within the bar. A party of eight naked natives were employed in 
taking them by sea, swimming with a log each through the surf, to a 
point three miles west. Here is a small bay, and a wagon-road — the 
only one which I have seen on the island — extends from it for about 
four miles through the woods to La Goleta. Here is a small land-locked 
bay, with water so deep that small vessels anchor close to its sandy 
beach and load with mahogany, which the carts have brought there or 
which has been floated from the mouths of numerous small rivers on 
this part of the coast. Four vessels now lie here loading for the ports 
of New York and Boston. 

From La Goleta the path lies mainly along a sandy beach for a dis- 
tance of twenty miles to Puerto Plata. The country here is level for 
many miles back from the sea, and there are by the way a number of 
fine cleared plantations, the property of American and German colonists 
who have been attracted by the fertility of the soil and the trade in 
mahogany. The portion of the coast passed over by me between Tres 
Amaras and the mouth of the Tapica is so hilly that hardly more than 
one-fifth of it can be brought under the plow. But nearly all of it may 
be cultivated with the hoe after the native style. From La Goleta to 
Puerto Plata the country is all arable, and, as before stated, is very 
fertile. 

In closing my brief report of the country which I have passed over, I 

would particularly attest to the friendly dispositi(m of the inhabitants. 

They were ever ready to welcome me to their houses, and to serve my 

wants of every kind, so far as possible. They are an humble, unsophis- 
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tioated peasantiy, whose information extends little beyond their imme 
diate neighborhood. They seem to have little disposition to carry on 
extensive trade, or to realize all that is possible from their farms and 
herds. Indeed, the bar which is placed on all agricultural transactions 
by the utter absence of roads for the transportation of their produce is 
such as to induce a lack of enterprise approaching a state of apathy. 
With a soil fertile beyond all description, and a countless number of 
fruits, grains, and woods growing wild, and appealing, as it were, for 
cultivation, the exertions of the Dominican farmer are mainly restricted 
to the growth of such of these as subserve the daily use of himself and 
family. From this, together with the sparseness of the population, it 
results that in the entire Dominican portion of the. island there is proba- 
bly not one per cent, of the land under cultivation which there might be. 

In my intercourse with the people in this and in other portions of the 
island, I took some pains to obtain from them a full expression of their 
views ou the subject of annexation to the United States. There is but 
one opinion held among them, and this is usually expressed in the full- 
est and most unequivocal manner: " We desire to belong to the United 
States ; to be a part of that great nation." " We are waiting very anx- 
iously to know how this question will be decided." Many reasons are 
given for this desire, but none so frequently as the cessation of civil dis- 
cord, which they expect to follow in thelmmediate wake of annexation. 
The farmers all say that thfey care not to produce crops which they may 
be robbed of by the marauding soldiers of some insurgent faction, or to 
introduce upon their farms improvements which will be burned or de- 
sti'oyed by these parties. They are all waiting anxiously for annexation 
and a firm government, which, to them, means peace and material pros- 
perity. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

HE2n"ET a. WAED. 

Puerto Plata, March i, 1871. 



XXII.— EEPOET UPO]^ THE VALLEY OP THE EIVEE TAQUB, 

AS IT APPEARS FEOM THE ROUTE TRAVERSED BY MESSRS. BLACKWELI, AND HAZARD, 
FROM SANTIAGO DE LOS CABALLEROS TO MOKTB CHRISTI, MARCH 3, 4, AND 5, 1871. 

To the American Commission of Inquiry in Santo Domingo : 

Gentlemen : In accordance with the instructions from Mr. Commis- 
sioner White, we left Santiago on horseback, accompanied by a servant 
with baggage, &c., at 1 p. m. on the 3d of March, 1871, to report upon 
the character and agricultural capabilities of the Yaque Valley. 
, The river Yaque rises in the great central mountain chain of Santo 
Domingo, known as the Cibao. It receives a number of tributary 
streams which drain fertile valleys, and flows in a northerly course 
until it reaches Santiago. The Cibao range is largely composed of crys- 
talline rocks, and is evidently of an older formation than the coast range, 
which forms the opposite boundary of the plain or valley through which 
the Yaque flows westerly from Santiago to the sea. The height of the 
coast range varies from 2,500 to 1,000 feet, diminishing in height as it 
approaches Monte Christi. Near Santiago it is largely composed of lime- 
stone, but as it approaches the sea, of sandstone and shale. 

For the first eight miles after leaving Santiago we followed the north 
bank of the rivef to£^Qj^^^gs;tyj^^g|^'^Jj^ mouth of a smaU stream 
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■which flows from the coast range and enters the Yaque from the north. 
Our course lay through the valley and over the foot-bills. The alluvial 
lands were rich, the ridges fertile but stony, both covered with forest; 
the aspect of the country parched, but tobacco luxutiant. At the 
crossing the Yaque was more than 100 yards wide; it flowed over a 
pebbly bottom, very swift and clear, and about girth-deep to our horses. 

On the south bank we rode seven miles through alluvial lands, and 
then ascended a low bluff of gravel and clay to the general level of the 
plain, at a point called Platenay. Up to this point houses and small 
clearings were frequent, and the fields of tobacco were luxuriant, though 
very imperfectly cultivated. 

But on reaching the plateau, through gullies washed by rain, exposing 
beds of gravel and clay, the vegetation suddenly changed. Numerous 
varieties of cactus covered the parched ground. The espargato, with 
its thorny stem and flat, fleshy leaves, grew thirty feet high. These 
leaves, and those of some other varieties of cactus, are eaten by cattle, 
goats, sheep, land hogs. The cayuco negro, with its long, branching, 
upright spines, grew everywhere; also the cayuco bianco, a smaller 
variety. The glutinous flesh of this plant is used instead of okra to 
thicken soup. The ground was in some places bare of grass and baked 
like an adobe brick. In other spots the grass was ytllow and sparse. 
Many trees were leafless. The aloe, or maguey, ai)peared with a flower- 
stem fifteen feet high, crowned with clusters of orange-colored blossoms. 
The air was sweet with the fragrance of a tree which exudes a species of 
gum. Several species of acacia were numerous ; also trees called by the 
inhabitants cocarache, baitoa, &c. 

Passing over this singularly dry and uninviting region, we observed 
heavy showers of rain falling upon the southern slopes of the Coast 
range of mountains, which bounded the valley upon the north. Ten 
miles farther west we crossed a dry branch of the Amina River, near 
its confluence w;th the Yaque, and stopped overnight at a house on its 
bank. Here we were kindly received by an intelligent family formerly 
resident in Santiago. The palm house contained three rooiiis as usual, 
the middle one being used as entry and living room, the side ones as 
sleeping apartments. It is the custom of travelers to eat their meals. 
Store their baggage, and swing their hammocks in the central apart- 
ment.; The cooking is invariably done in a separate building near by. 
These people lived by raising cattle. On the partition wall, constructed 
of palmfslats, was posted an illustrated page of Harper's Weekly, con- 
taining portraits of distinguished men. The place is named Guiamagao. 
While waiting for our baggage to come up, we conversed with the iamily. 
They said that the soil and climate are too dry to raise anything but 
maize, tobacco, and cattle ; that no rain falls for many months at a time 
in this plain; that the sugar-cane and sweet orange cannot be raised ex- 
cept upon the alluvial lands on the margin of the river. Yet they prefer 
the locality to the moister and more luxuriant localities. They describe 
the climate as singularly healthy, and the nights as always cool. 

Next morning our servant purchased a handsome burro, or jackass, 
for which he paid $24= in American gold. One mile farther west we 
crossed the Amina, a clear, rapid stream ; thence, five miles beyond, alter 
passing several dry beds of streams, we reached the Mao, a considera- 
ble river, likewise flowing from the southern mountains and emptying 
into the Yaque. There are fine alluvial lands upon the banks of these 
streams, especially on the Mao. In the alluvial gravel of the latter 
stream gold has been found. We were shown a specimen brought into 
Santiago by Mr. Spear^fl^y^^s ){|y J/Jf tg/^ld obtained by washing in 
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a pan. Near the banks of the Mao we saw an enormous higo tree, with 
twelve huge buttresses projecting from its trunk. Some idea of its size 
may be had from the fact that a large tree of the same species was grow- 
ing within one of these buttresses, which extended their long roots for 
over forty feet upon the surface of the ground. 

Ascending again through deep, crumbling gullies of gravel and clay 
to the level of the plain, we passed through a similar dry region covered 
with cactus, &c., and reached the pueblo or village of Santa Cruz de 
Mao, a collection of about twenty palm houses, the dwellings of stock- 
farmers, whose cattle graze in this wilderness and in occasional small 
savannas. Here we took a wrong road, and traveled seven miles along 
the alluvial bottom lands of the river, which contain numerous small 
settlements. Eetracing our steps, we were guided to the camino real, a 
wide, level road which runn farther back from the river, over higher 
ground, through a dry country covered with a forest of cactus, gum gui- 
acum, and divi-divi, interspersed with small savannas. There were 
ridges and small hills also, covered with quartz pebbles and fragments 
of metamorphic rock, which were apparently incapable of cultivation 
and destitute of inhabitants. 

At 2.30 p. m. we reached the Gurabo Eiver. It was almost dry, and 
ran through bottom-lands with stunted trees and a sandy soil. Large 
numbers of cattle were gathered here, attracted by the water. In spite 
of the drought, they were fat and sleek. After crossing the Gurabo the 
soil began to improve. We passed occasional ridges of sandstone and 
of limestone. There were numerous tamarind trees and abundance of 
divi-divi, &c. ; but the country seemed uninhabited. At 8 p. m., after 
a long, hard ride, we reached the banks of the Yaque, a mile above 
Guayabin. We found it a deep, swift river, flowing beneath bluff banks 
25 feet high. The ferryman, who lived upon the opposite bank, regarded 
our calls with profound indifference. After an hour's delay we suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river in a canoe by moonlight, swimming our 
horses. Oh the opposite bank we found a party of soldiers guarding 
the ferry. Half a mile lower down we entered the pueblo of Guayabin. 

Inquiring for General Frederico Garcia, to whom we carried an offi- 
cial letter from General Carceres, governor of Santiag^, we were directed 
to the house of his brother, which appeared to be a sort of hotel, one- 
half of it being used as a sleeping apartment, the oth^r half occupied 
by a billiard table and faro bank. About thirty men were gathered 
here, and seemed to be enjoying the game. Some difficulty and delay 
occurred in finding the general. During the search, we were presented 
with a curious native punch, consisting of milk, eggs, nutmeg, and rum, 
which, happily for us, answered the purpose of meat and drink. The 
general at length appeared, accompanied by several of the principal 
men of the place. He was profuse in his compliments, and regretted 
that the poverty of the town x^revented him from offering us greater 
hospitalities. He says that the valley is capable of raising all tropical 
products in great abundance by means of artificial irrigation, which can 
be readily obtained, but that without this the soil and climate are too 
dry. In Guayabin we found a number of Dominicans, formerly resi- 
dent upon the frontier of Hayti, on the banks of the river Dajabon. In 
consequence of the guerrilla warfare waged by Luperou and Pimentel, 
Dominican exiles, sustained by Haytian marauders, these people have 
been compelled to abandon their homes, and withc^raw within the Do- 
minican lines. Here, too, we met an American, Mr. Frank Mitchell, of 
Boston, who was traveling in company with an interpreter from Puerto 
"Plata. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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Kext morning, after we had breakfasted on coffee, and bread swarm- 
ing with ants, General Garcia sent a dragoon as our escort and guide to 
Monte Cristi. We rode eleven miles through a dry but fertile region 
near the banks of the river, and through a parched and almost barren 
region of cactus, &c., farther back, to the house of the general's father, 
Don Ambrosio Garcia, a man of note as a wealthy stock-farmer and ex- 
tensive land-owner. His house, built of frame and thatched with grass, 
stands upon a little hill commanding a fine view of the valley and moun- 
tain ranges that bound it. In spite of the extreme purity of the air and 
delightful breeze, this country seemed to us almost a desert. Yet there 
was a garden attached to the house on some adjoining low-land, con- 
taining kidney-beans, peas, tomatoes, maize, limes, squashes', bitter 
oranges, tree-cotton, and a great variety of vegetables and fruits. The 
testimony of this intelligent and reliable gentleman, Seiior Garcia, in 
regard to the valley of the Yaqui, is briefly as follows : It consists of a 
fertile strip of alluvial lands adjoining the river, thence a high, rolling 
plain extending on both sides to the base of' the mountains — the lower 
portions of this rolling plain capable of irrigation, and with irrigation 
capable of producing every species of tropical vegetation, especially 
sugar-cane, but without irrigation yielding only maize and tobacco. 
The southern slope of the northern range of hills is generally dry and 
barren for about fifty miles from Monte Oristi. But the northern slope 
of the southern range of hills is fertile. The country extending from 
Manzanilla Bay to Savanata and thence to San Jos6 de las Matas is ex- 
ceedingly rich and productive, containing savannas and fine timber, 
well watered with living streams and abundance of rain. The dry lands 
of the Yauqi Valley are especially valuable for cotton. Coffee and 
cacao cannot be jjrofitably raised upon them ; nor can sugar-cane, unless 
the soil is irrigated. It commonly rains during the months of April, 
May, June, and July. Then all is green and bright, with grass growing 
up the now parched hillsides to the very doors of his house. August 
and September are hot and dry. During October, November, and 
December, there are frequent northers, occasional rains, and an at- 
mosphere much cooler than at present. February and March are always 
dry and hot, as we fully experienced. But during the whole year the 
nights are cool and the roads are always good. The country is ex- 
tremely and exceptionally healthy. Cattle, goats, sheep, and hogs 
fatten during the dry season on certain species of cactus. Horses, 
mules, and asses do not eat it. 

At 8 p. m. we reached Monte Cristi. The immediate vicinity is 
parched and barren; but it has a fine harbor, an excellent site for a 
city, and a beautiful climate. In consequence of a change in the bed 
of the rivei', there is no good water within several miles of the town, 
but it is estimated that the river can be restored to its ancient bed at 
small cost by cutting a canal; some say for the sum of three thousand 
dollars. As a general rule, the country lying south of the Yaqui River, 
and distant from it some ten to twenty miles, is considered equal in soil 
and climate to the very finest portions of the island. 

To those who have visited the sugar-plantations of Jamaica and 
other dry lands fertilized by irrigation, the dry region of the Yaqui Val- 
ley will be estimated as possessing agricultural capabilities of a high 
order. The river affords an unfailing and abundant supply of water for 
this purpose, and the development of wealth and population is only a 
question of time. The character of the country is peculiarly favorable 
for the construction of railroads at a moderate expense, from Manzanilla 
or Monte Cristi to the gy^f^jy j^y Microsoft® 
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The above is submitted as the result of the investigatious of the de- 
tachment acting under your instructions, composed of 
Your obedient servants, 

HENET B. BLACKWELL. 
'SAMUEL HAZARD, 
Late Brevet Major United States Volunteers. 



XXIII.— PRELIMmAEY REPORT UPOH THE MINERAL RE- 
SOURCES OF SANTO DOMINGO. 

To the Honorable United States Commissioners to Santo Domingo : 

Gentlemen : The most important of the useful minerals of Santo 
Domingo, so far as I have been able to ascertain, are iron ore, gold, 
copper ores, lignite, salt, and petroleum. 

IRON. 

A brown ore of iron is very abundant over considerable areas in the 
interior, either in beds or lying in detached blocks upon the surface. It 
is the species known as limonite, but is combined with silicious sand 
and gravel, forming a solid cemented mass. Whether it has phos- 
phorous or other hurtful impurities can only be ascertained by analysis 
or trial. There is an abundance of limestone for flux, and charcoal 
could be had at a moderate cost, but I doubt whether, even under favor- 
able circumstances, pig-iron could be profitably produced there in com- 
petition with localities where a variety of ores cau be obtained, and 
where skilled labor is abundant. 

GOLD. 

There is a very considerable extent of gold-bearing country in the 
interior, and gold is washed from the rivers at various points. It is 
found along the Jaina, upon the Verde, and upon the Yaqui and its 
tributaries, and doubtless ujjon the large rivers of the interior. Some 
portions of the gold field were worked anciently by the Spaniards and 
Indians. Details regarding these localities will be found in my report 
of the journey across the island. There are doubtless many gold deposits, 
not only along the beds of rivers but on the hills, which have never been 
worked; and there, probably is considerable gold remainiiig among the 
old workings. The appearances of the soil and rocks are such as to 
justify the labor and expense of carefully prospecting' the gold-region. 
The conditions for working are favorable. The supply of water for 
washing is unlimited, and sufficient fall or drainage can generally be 
had. The women in the interior obtain a small quantity of gold by 
washing the gravel in bateas, and it is said that there are two or three 
Americans in the mountains engaged in gold-washing, and that they 
occasionally visit one of the towns to buy provisions. 

COPPEE. 

Ores of copper occur on the southern flank of the mountains between 
Azua and the river Jaina. Samples obtained by me are yellow copper 
ore of fair richness, and some samples are of the species known as varie- 
gated copper. The beds are said to compare favorably with similar 
deposits of ore in the foot-hills of the mountains in California. I was 
not able to visit the mineSi-but sanmles wera^btained for assay. 
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LIGNia?E OE COAL. 

The lignite deposits of the SamanaPeninsulahave already been made 
the subject of a special investigation and report. No evidences of the 
existence of older and true coal could be found. 

* SALT. 

The native salt in the mountains west of Neyba is widely known for 
the abundance and beauty of the crystalline masses it affords. The 
quantity is supposed to be inexhaustible, but as no member of the party 
was able to reach the locality it is impossible to give any facts regard- 
ing it from direct observation. A fine cubical block of this salt, weigh- 
ing about ten pounds, was obtained by Judge Burton, secretary of the 
commission, at Azua. It is very clear and transparent, comparing with 
the ice-like masses from the salt mountain near the Great Colorado in 
Arizona; and it is so pure.that it does not attract moisture and deliquesce 
like salt made from sea- water by solar evaporation. There is at Caldera 
Bay a salinas or natural salt pond of considerable extent, where salt is 
obtained from the sea-water by solar evaporation during the dry season. 
A large part of the salt used upon the island is obtained from this place, 
and the production might be very greatly increased. The quality of 
the salt is fair. This locality was specially examined by Mr. Marvine, 
and is described in detail in his report. 

PETROLEUM AND OTHER MINERALS. 

Petroleum oozes from the ground in the vicinity of Azua, and one or 
two wells have been bored in search of a larger supply. Several barrels 
of it were obtained and shipped to Boston, but the results have not 
been such as to encourage a continuance of the work. 

Other ores and minerals of value have been reported from time to 
time by travelers as existing in the mountains of the interior. 1 have 
no facts or observations to verify or disprove these reports. It is evi- 
dent that there is a great region in the interior as yet but little explored, 
even by the Dominicans, and it would not be surprising if discoveries 
of new localities of gold, and perhaxJS of other metals and ores of value, 
should hereafter be made when the recesses of the mountains are pene- 
trated by prospectors skilled in searching for mineral veins. 

The foregoing is to be regarded as only a brief notice of such of the min- 
erals of the island as were seen by myself or associates during our visit. 

I deem it my duty to add that the impression produced upon me by 
what I have seen and heard of the mineral riches of Santo Domingo does 
not justify any enthusiastic expectation of wealth to the island from its 
mines. Its mineral wealth consists rather in its deep rich soils, well 
watered by rapidly flowing streams descending pure and limpid 'from 
the mountain-sides, available for power and for irrigation if need 
be. The atmosphere and meteorological conditions are also favorable 
to the growth in the highest degree of perfection of all useful tropical 
products. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to direct your attention to the necessity of 
making some chemical examinations of the copper ores, the salt, the 
lignite, the iron ores, and the petroleum, and perhaps of some other useful 
minerals, when our collections, so rapidly made, shall be unpacked and 
properly classified and examined. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

WM. P. BLAKE, 
Geologist and Mineralogist of the Commission. 

March 23, 1871. Digitized by Microsoft® 
S. Ex. 9 10 
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I.-§TATfii^M 6F ClTiZE^NS OF BAMI. 
[Translation.] 

ISAUt, FehfuWy%, ISVl, 
i)BAE Sib : I have the honor of sending ;you herewith the statement 
yoa were pleased to ask of what we mentioned during the visit 
we had the pleasure of paying you when you passed througih our vil- 
lage. Be assured that it contains nothing ibiit the truth. 

With sentiments of ttie highest consideration, I remain your obedient 
servant, 

F. GtJiSiRllEliO. 
Hon. Samuel Gr. Ho"vra>, Asvm. 



The undersigned, as membeiS of the town council of Bani, and under our word of 
honoi as private citizens who have witnessed all political events in this country from 
1844 to date, declate that the people of Bani were not consulted nor called upon to 
vote oil the ailnexatio'n to Spain, Only a few citizens having been requested to sign the 
declaration or pronunciamiento,: after the hoistir^ of the Spanish flag; which sima- 
ture was refused by the citizens, Basilio Echavarria, Endecindo Herrera, Jos6 A. BiUini, 
and others among the most distinguished of the people. 1iVe likewise affirm that the 
Spanish flag, hoisted in this village on the 18th of March, 1861, had heen sent by the 
colhmander of the war steamer 'Pi2fari'o, anchored ibr a few days previous in the bay of 
Calderas, to the military commander of this commune during the night of the 17th, 
and that for several days before the annexation, and on that on which it was accom- 
plislied, the Spanish men-of-war PizaWo and Heirnan Cortfis were anchored in said bay 
alid had "been performing service by turns on said station. 

In witaess thereof the citizen, Basilio Echavarria, the only one of those above men- 
tioned now actually living hfjre, signs with us this 'deolalration, which we give for the 
inforination of the Hon. Samuel G. Howe, member of the American commission, who 
asked it of us for puqioses concerning liis Inissidn to this country. 

Bani, February 'M, 1871. 

U. GUEEEEEO, 

President of the Council. 
ESTEVAi^ BILLiNi, 



LOEENZO DIAZ, 

Alcalde. 
MANUEL M. SALDANA, 

Secretary. 
BASILIO ECHAVAEEIA. 



II.— NOTES CONCEENING THE EECENT HISTOEY OF SANTO DOMINGO; 
WHICH, WITH THE ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS, WEEE HANDED TO 
THE COMMISSION bV ME. SEGEETAEY GAUTIEE. 

[Translatidn.] 

In the year 1849 General Baez was elected President of the republic 
by a great majority of the electoral colleges, and completed his consti- 
tutional term, which has been the most brilliant the country ever had. 
Public credit rose to a ^'^^.VPj^j^^^§^(f{i§) or since. All debts were 
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paid, the value of paper moaey then in circulation was fixed, our arse- 
nal furnished, the war material increased, our navy reenforced, scien- 
tific education, as well as primary and all other instruction, were 
brought to a higher standard. An army was organized sufficient tc 
maintain order and uphold th« principles of the republic, and the national 
treasury was filled with tiiie money derived from our well-regulated cus- 
toms. That was also a period of peace. Baez solicited and obtained 
from America, France, and Great Britain a joint mediation, and 
although the United States accepted it with certain reservations, it 
was realized with the other two powers and resulted in the pacification 
of the country. 

General Baez then retired to private life; but Santana, fearing that 
the man who had governed better than himself might become his polit- 
ical rival, dcCTeed his banishment, which General Baez suffered without 
any opposition whatever. 

The administration of Santajia was, as usual, disastrous and bloody. 
His bad policy rendered the mediation so ineffectual that the Haytians 
resumed their periodical invasions. Soulouque invaded the country, but 
was driven back. 

The resources of the country were fsoon, exhausted; the paper money 
fell into discredit, and Santana, being unable to stay the course of events 
and the current of public opinion, resigned, declaring that his govern- 
ment was a failure, and retired to Ms estate at Seybx>. He didnot, how- 
ever, exhibit the disinterestedness of which General Baez had given him 
so eloquent an example, for, instead of abandoning his a,mbitious plans, 
he transported to his own province of Seibo three hundred quintals of 
gunpowder, eighteen cannons, and more than three thousand muskets. 
There he prepared new plans of revolution to violently seize power, 
though he had formally agreed that General Baez should be recalled to 
govern the country as President, according to the almost unanimous 
desire of the nation. Santana, the congress, and all the citizens inter- 
ested in the coming of Baez, requested the diplomatic body to use their 
influence to obtain his acceptance. General Baez refused it at first, then 
hesitated, and more than one urgent appeal to his patriotism was neces- 
sary to induce him to return from his exQe. 

Once at the head of the public administration, and after having sup- 
pressed several attempts at insurrection, the foreign merchants residing 
in Cibao, abusing the credulity of the country people, whose produce 
they bought at great profit, organized a revolution against which the 
government fought for a whole year, and which would certainly have 
been suppressed but for the interference and scandalous cooperation of 
the English agent, Mr. Hood, who, violating every just principle, showed 
himself an open partisan and abettor of the revolution against the law- 
ful government to which he was accredited. 

Cabral fought at that time under the orders of Baez, and though he 
endeavored to remain in the country, he was at last, in 1858, compelled 
to leave, being unable to endure the persecutions to which he was ex- 
posed as a friend and partisan of General Baez. 

While the latter was engaged in Europe on private affairs, the coun- 
try was hastening into the abyss that ambition, ignorance, and the bank- 
ruptcy inevitably consequent had prepared. 

Santana, impelled by the situation, struggled against the Haytians ; 
but without influence, without resources, he threw himself into the arms 
of the cabinet at Madrid, which, without a previous examination of the 
country, without reliable information, without inquiry into the state of 
affairs, and not caring |jjj^^g^, fee ^^yjig^^j^f Santana and the influ- 
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ence exerted by him, annexed fhe country to Spain, thus converting the 
republic into a wretched colony of a monarchy. 

What the result of the annexation to Spain was is well known. The 
causes of its instability and failure must be the subject of a special report. 

As soon as the province of Oibao rose against the Spanish rule, the 
chief that headed the Dominicans, General Jos6 A. Salcedo, wrote fre- 
quent letters to General Baez, then in Europe, advising him to come 
to the island, because the population counted on him to govern them 
as President. While this was going on in the northern provinces, Cabral 
in the south called the people, in the name of Baez, to rise, assuring 
them that the revolution against the Spaniards had no other object than 
the calling of Baez to govern the country ; and he wrote to the latter in 
the same spirit as Salcedo, entreating him not to disappoint the hopes 
of the country. Santana, on his part, before effecting the annexation to 
Spain, and in order to facilitate that movement, had indirectly assured 
the people of Azua that it was for the same purpose. 

ITotwithstanding the urgent solicitations of the representative of the 
Dominican revolution in Oibao, and the letters of Cabral assuring Baez 
that all was done in reliance upon him, he never gave any answer nor 
consented to accept anything. He had not caused the annexation, nor 
did he mingle in the contest resulting from it ; much less would he as- 
sume the moral responsibility of consenting to such deeds. 

It is necessary to notice that Cabral, having returned to thfe country 
after the Spanish occupation, though he had declared himself against an- 
nexation, swore allegiance to the Spanish throne, offering both his sword 
and blood to the captain general. As the latter did not think he was in 
good faith, he sent him handcuffed to Puerto Eico, in company with Seilor 
Damian Baez and thirty- three others, and then General Baez took the 
necessary steps with the queen to obtain their immediate liberation. 

Cabral, after the abandonment of the island by the Spaniards, rose in 
the capital against the government of Pimentel, then acting President, 
and those who were aiding him made him assume the ridiculous title of 
" Protector." He succeeded easily in this insurrection, because Pimentel, 
in his quality of administrator, had done nothing but commit blunders, 
and, further, because Cabral himself had deceived the population, mak- 
ing them believe that his object was only the return of General Baez to 
power, thus profiting by the general aspiration of the republic. And 
as Cabral called himself, and was thought to be, a jiersonal and political 
friend of General Baez, he was able without difQculty to maintain the 
deception for some time. 

The population, however, began to understand very early, by certain 
acts of the supposed Protector, that they had been deceived ; and sev- 
eral notable persons endeavored to make him understand the pernicious 
course upon which he had entered, and to what consequences such con- 
duct might lead him. 

General Pedro Guillermo, who had opposed the Spaniards, among 
other things, told him that they (himself and Cabral) were not men 
capable of governing ; that they ought to leave the place for competent 
persons and attend to their rural pursuits. 

Cabral did not listen to his old and true friends, but followed the ad- 
vice of four or five scatter-brains who aspired to the direction of 
public affairs, but lacked merit to obtain their object under any other 
system than that of the Protector. Very soon the latter perceived that 
a country could not be governed by a title based on fraud, especially 
when public opinion was aware of it. 
The men who had l05^fiiietP£^?WJ%»^s&ft® before and after the war 
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against the Spaniards, and who composed the majority of the inhabit- 
ants of the country, watched the conduct of Cabral and, when they 
understood it fully, protested against it. The voice General Pedro 
Guillermo raised in the province of Seibo, proclaiming General Baez 
President of the republic, was answered in all the other provinces, with- 
out a single shot having been fired. General Pimentel also joined in 
the movement heartily. 

. Cabral himself, in the presence of such an imposing popular demon- 
stration, joined it, and in t)rder to palliate his previous conduct, desired 
to be a part of the commission which the national assembly and provis- 
ional government sent to Curagoa, composed of fourteen citizens, to 
entreat General Baez to return to the country and accept the govern- 
ment. Cabral had already informed him beforehand of the will of the 
country. (See Documents A, B, C, D, pages 152, 153, 154.) 

Upon the refusal of General Baez, Cabral insisted in the most press- 
ing manner, assuring him that the least hesitation compromised the 
fate of the republic. After repeated entreaties General Baez consented 
to return ; and when constructing his government his first care was to 
conciliate Cabral and Pimentel, appointing the former minister of war, 
and the latter minister of the interior. A short time afterward these 
two men, enemies and rivals though they were, united to conspire 
against President Baez. Cabral having gone to Curagoa under pretext 
of having his eye-sight attended to, this was the signal for a movement 
on the frontier, Pimentel assisting him in the basest manner. 

President Baez being unwilling to take any steps that might result 
in bloodshed, having done nothing himself toward his return to the 
country to which he had been recalled by the people, instead of 
having the treacherous Prime Minister Pimentel arrested, sent him to 
Cibao to learn the wishes of the population there, assuring them that, 
as he had returned in response to the call of a great majority, he was 
likewise disposed to yield to the wishes of the contrary minority. (See 
Document E, page 155.) 

Pimentel, instead of doing so, spread the news that General Baez 
was ready to embark ; and in consequence of this he was arrested in 
Moca and put in irons. Having escaped and being pursued by the 
immense party of Baez, he came and took refuge in this city, (Santo 
Domingo,) where the government allowed him, carrying out its determin- 
ation of avoiding bloodshed. While the conspiracy fomented by Pimen- 
tel was going on in Cibao, Cabral embarked from Curagoa for Hayti, 
entered the Dominican territory through the southwest frontiers, pro- 
tected by the government of Geffrard. He reached San Juan, but was 
unable to proceed farther. President Baez, however, having deter- 
mined to resign his office, sent to him General Jos6 del Carmen Eeynoso, 
his friend, for the purpose of concerting an arrangement beneficial to 
the country, and to render civil war impossible. This last effort of 
President Baez was without result. (See Document F, page 155.) 

Cabral came to the capital after Pimentel. His ancient friendship for 
Baez was sacrificed to the love of power. He is incapable of gov- 
erning his own will, and continually yields to the suggestions of those 
who surround him in order to take advantage of him. 

From that moment his march has been from blunder to crime, and 
from deceit to malevolence. President Baez, by sending General Jos6 
del Carmen Eeynoso, Cabral's intimate friend, to San Juan, had more- 
over in view to have him advised to come to Santo Domingo, in order 
that he might be at the head of affairs before the embarkation of Baez, 
thinking thereby to give.sbme^uaranteesjto society. To such an e:^- 
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treme did the indulgence of Baez reach, and thus he answered the 
unworthy conduct of that ambitious and unfaithful officer. 

Cabral arrived at this capital, with the people that he had with much 
exertion collected on his way by assuring them that he was in accord 
with Baez, Who had called him, he having to go to Europe. He de- 
posed Pimentel, and commenced a system of persecutions as ^atuitous 
as it was horrible. He approved all the orders of arrest which his 
minions desired, against worthy and inoffensive citizens ; exiled a large , 
number of them at different times ; demanded the delivery of Generals 
Manuel A. Oaceres and TeMsforo Hernandez, and of Daniel Lajara, 
who had taken refuge in the British consulate, and whom the consul 
delivered without opposition ; and when General Carlos Baez, brother 
of the President, arrived at this port on board the Dutch schooner 
Anna Elizabeth, deceived by^ the pilot of Cabrai, who assured him that 
everything was quiet and his brother in power, notwithstanding the 
flag that should have protected him and his innocence, he was shut up 
in a dungeon of the Torreon del Homenaje, where he remaiaed more 
than two years subject to an infernal treatment of exquisite torture. 

Generails Salcedo, Mocion, and many others were subjected to the same 
treatment, after having been imprisoned by means of deception. 

Then, in September, 1866, the supporters of Cabral assembled a mocfc 
convention, which decreed a new constitution for the republic ; at the 
same time the President was elected by direct vote of the people. The 
result of this mode of election was that a great part of the electors 
voted for General Baez ; but their votes, which might have been the 
majority, were annulled and falsely counted for Cabral. Such was the 
report of many who voted for General Baez, and did not see their votes 
mentioned in the returns. Having appointed his cabinet, Cabral, from 
the weakness of his character, became the mere plaything of his corrupt 
ministers. While they were distributing among themselves and their 
creatures the spoils of the public treasury, he traveled all over the re- 
public like a courier, in compliance with their recommendations, the 
exclusive object of which was to keep him away from the center 
of the government as a convenient nullity docile to their caprices. 

His stupid administration, or rather his misgovernment, provoked the 
revolution that, starting at Monte Christi, went on, proclaiming the 
name of Baez from province to province, from city to city, from village 
to village, to the utmost boundary of the republic. When this happened, 
and the whole country except the capital, which he held by force, uttered 
a cry of reprobation against those worst of rulers, Cabral and his gov- 
ernment, in order to save themselves, conceived the idea of selling 
Samana to the United States, with the intention of distributing the 
money among themselves, and going abroad to enjoy the fruit of such 
a measure. 

But Cabral, convinced that he had no influence whatever, if not of 
his oWn worthlessness, neither decreed a popular vote nor consulted the 
people, nor spoke the truth. He confined himself to laying the state of 
affairs before his congress, which in its turn rose against Mm, and when 
a committee was sent demanding of him to come and confer with that 
body, Cabral shut himself up in the fortress with his minisiters and 
officers, and had the cannons loaded in order to subdue the legislatiye 
body and all citizens opposed to his views ; and all were opposed^ because 
they saw clearly that it was merely an expedient of the moment and 
only useful to his clique. 

During Oabral's government society, properly called, was completely 
deranged. Weak and|jfp^ffg% ^^ ife^fpJ^sSt'tihe torment of the wheel; 
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and to secure his political prisoners, a torture, which consisted in Qhaj^jjr 
ing a group of men, the left foot of one being chained to, the right fojot 
of the other so that every movement was a pang, and any attempt tQ 
rest an agony. He exiled seven hundred persons, and had Generals 
Pedro Guillermo, Antonio Guzman, Manuel Rodriguez, and Jove B^jTri- 
entoj assasinated. When pressed by the armed population bsfg^e ti^ie 
city, demanding its surrender in the victorious name of B.aez, Ga/bral 
capitulated, but, conscious of his crimes, he embarked on the 3X;St Jap,- 
uary, 1868, accompanied by a number of his, ofi&cers and partisans, who 
followed him into voluntary exile. 

As soon as they set foot on foreign soil they began to give proofe of 
their restless condition, endeavoring to keep the country in ^ continual 
state of agitation, ooopeBating with the Haytians, The government of 
President Baez was compelted to defend society and ^ke suclj. jneasuii^s 
as cireumstances required; 

However^ for the sake of pefice, yielding ta m,odei:ation andreRaJUng 
their former friendship, and politiiisal union, General Baez resolv^ on 
sen^ag an envoy to Gabral, then ip. St. Thomas, to, ask him to apcept the 
sugg'estion made, by him, to our consul in that islan^; and return peacefully 
to the country he had forsaken. President Baez appointed as in^ssepgei; 
young Marcos Cabral, nephew of General Cabral, and then in prison by 
order of the chiefs of the revolution, who had overthrown Cabral, He 
was set at liberty, and President Baez instructed him to tell his, uncle 
" that all the past was forgotten ; tnat if he would abandon his projects,, 
he might return to his country and to the bosom of his friends, wheije 
he would be received with the same consideration which he enjoyed be- 
fore he left their ranks. " Young Cabral fuMHed faithfully his mission 
to his uncle, who pledged himself to return and abandon that life. He 
proposed to the government to land at a point contiguous to the south- 
ern frontier, with intention, he said, to oppose the treacherous plans of 
Luperon, who was promoting a war of c^te. But as the consul 
said to him that it was not customary to appear in those deserts with- 
out going first to the government before which he should present him- 
self, and as some of his former ministers and officers thought that on 
finding himself face to face with President Baez, Cabral would be quiet 
and only do the will of his benefactor, chief, and friend, they filled him 
with fears, excited his suspicions, and revived his hesitation, which is 
one of his most notable faults, so that after having' promised to the con- 
sul and his nephew, he turned back. 

A few days afterward he embarked for San Marcos, (Hayti,) and there, 
under the auspices of Mssage Saget, was reconciled with Luperon, 
and signed a compact to make war against Baez's administration. 

From that time, March, 1869, Cabral adopted the life of a rebel, lead- 
ing the hordes of robbers that have desolated our frontier towns, for the 
benefit of and supported by the Haytians. Whenever he da,red to ad- 
vance in his raids he has been beaten back by the government troops. 

Cabral, unable to think for himself, or to take any resolution what- 
ever, has only been efiScient when under the shade of Baez and his 
friends. Once left to himself, he follows the inspirations of every one 
who wishes to use him. For this reason he became the lieutenant of 
Mssage Saget, whose interests he serves as a docile instrument, and to 
whose blind rage he recently made the horrible sacrifice of President 
Salnave and his companions in misfortune. 

Such is Cabral, the man whom reports manufactured by Messrs. 
Hatch, Perry, and others like them, have represented as a man of great 
influence in this country 5 whereas, it is well understood he is a mere 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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incapable, without energy or the capacity of leading a body of civilized, 
men; unable to perceive the consequences of his own acts, he has 
always tried to shift his responsibility on his minions and advisers. 
Never has the country legally elected him, and when ho did hold power 
for a few months it was in consequence of surprise or treason. 

As for Baez, the following circumstance perfectly explains his character : 
He has filled the presidency of the republic four several times, and with 
the exception of his first election, which took place in the quiet times 
in 1849, when he was elected by the electoral colleges without any 
struggle, on the other three occasions, in 1856, 1865, and 1868, he was 
abroad, where either his enemies in trouble or his victorious friends 
went to solicit his return. He never thought that power should be 
siezed by arms, and always held it his duty, as an invarible principle, to 
consult and investigate the general will of his country. 

Another fact of the highest importance confirms this assertion. After 
General Baez, in April, 1868, had been proclaimed president, all the 
people of the republic spontaneously and freely conferred on him the 
dictatorship as the means considered by them most effectual to give him 
entire liberty of action, without restraint of any kind, that he might 
save the republic. The ruling thought of the masses since then has been 
the annexation of this republic to the United States. 

President Baez refused the dictatorship tendered to him by the 
sovereign national convention on the 18th of May of the same year, after 
having duly consulted the popular will. (See Documents G, H, I, J^ 
pages 157, 158, 159.) 

The reasons giren by President Baez to the sovereign convention and 
the people agree with his uniform political principles, viz, the observ- 
ance of constitutional restrictions in the administration. Deserving 
the confidence of the people and having nothing else in view but the 
general good, the acceptance of absolute and discretionary power might 
be misinterpreted, and might show want of faith in the acts of the gov- 
ernment, it being more just and dignified that in a question so grave as 
annexation the people should decide upon their own destinies by ballot. 
Upon this question he ponsulted them freely, calling on them to assemble 
in their several localities for a general vote. The result showed that 
there was a perfect accord between the government and tbe goverued.. 



Jose M. Gahral to Biienaventiira Baez. 

GOD, OOITNTKY, LIBERTY — DOMINICAN REPUBLIC — JOSlS MARIA 
CABRAL, GENERAL OF DIVISION OF THE DOMINICAN ARMIES AND^ 
PROTECTOR OP THE REPUBLIC. 

Citizen : A general popular movement proclaims you President of 
the republic, without having fired a single shot in tlie whole country 
or committed any disorder whatever. You may count on the support 
of the swords of the meritorious generals Manzueta, Pimentel, Frederico 
Garcia, Adon, and Esterea. It would be superfluous to explain how 
your prudence is indispensable in this capital at a moment when the 
passions of some must be restrained, others directed in the way of order, 
and efficient provision made for the necessities of the country, whose 
situation demands the ^^ot/^MS^I^I^^Jk^SBM)* government full of skill 
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and prudence. I hope you will hasten your coming to this capital, 
entreating you to do so as soon as possible. Accept the testimony of 
my perfect consideration and friendship. 

JOS£l MAEIA CABRAL. 
Santo Domingo, November 1, 1865. 

To the Citizen General Don Buenaventura Baez. 



B. 
Buenaventura Baez to JoaS Maria Cdbral. 

Citizen Protector : I had the satisfaction of receiving the official 
communication which you were pleased to address to me, dated 1st in- 
stant, in which you informed me thiat a general popular movement in 
the whole country calls me to the presidency of the republic; that this 
movement was effected without firing a single shot or committing any 
disorder whatever; that I can count on the support of the swords of the 
meritorious generals Manzueta., Pimentel, Erederico Garcia, Adon, and 
others; and that, moreover, my presence is indispensable at a moment 
when the passions of some must berestrained, others directed in the way 
of order, and efScient provision made for the necessities of the country 
whose situation demands the administrative action of a government full 
of skill and prudence. 

The proof of confidence that the Dominican people have just given to 
me, supported by the first military notabilities of the country, fills me 
with a satisfaction which is rendered complete by the fact that you, 
citizen general, the superior chief, communicate it to me. On all occa- 
sions during my political life, I have respected the will of my fellow-citi- 
zens. I shall not be to-day inconsistent with this principle. If such a 
will be manifested freely and by means of universal suffrage, I shall 
do everything in my power to hasten my return to the capital. It is 
but one day since I returned from Europe, and vaj broken health does 
not allow me to embark immediately. Meanwhile I hope that order 
will not be disturbed in the country, intrusted, as it is, to you and to the 
worthy chiefs by whom you are surrounded. If before my arrival the 
opportunity should be presented of manifesting to the Dominican people 
my sentiments of gratitude, I beg you, general, to be their faithful inter- 
preter. I beg you also to express my esteem and thanks for their offers 
to Generals Manzueta, Pimentel, Frederico Garcia, Adon, and other 
patriots. 

Please accept the renewed testimony of my best friendship, with 
which I have always had the honor of distinguishing you, citizen pro- 

BUENAVENTURA BAEZ. 
CuEAgoA, November 5, 1865. 
To the Citizen General Jos:^ Maria Oabeal, 

Protector of the Bepublic. 
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0. 
J. B. Guriel to Buenaventura Baea. 

GOD, COUNTRY, AND LIBEETY— DOMINICAN BEPtrBLIC^NA.!DIOJJAl 
CONSTITTJENT ASSEMBLY, 

Citizen General : The national assembly, over which I have the 
honor to preside, at its session of the lith instant was pleased to issue 
the decree, a copy of which I inclose, and by which you are nominated, 
in accordance with the will of the people, President of the Dominican 
Eepublic. The assembly, by giving their vote to you, have done noth- 
ing more than to recognize the eminent qualities that distinguish you, 
confirming at the same time the universal suffrage previously expressed 
by the great majority of the country. Tlie nation that appoints you to 
rule its destinies, hopes that you will not disregard its call, and that 
your patriotism, again put to the test on this occasion, will save thiS' 
country from the conflicts to which past events have brought it. The 
committee appointed by this assembly to advise you of your nomination 
is charged to inform you of the great importance ,of your return to as- 
sume the supreme power, both for the good of the country and that 
you may receive the manifestations of affection with which your fellow- 
citizens regard you. 

With sentiments of high and distinguished consideration, I remain, 
citizen general, your obedient and faithful servant, 

J. B. CUEIEL. 

Santo Domingo, November 16, 1865. 

Citizen General Buenaventura Baez, 

President of the Dominican Bepuhlic. 



D. 

Pedro Guillermo to B.uenaventwa Baez. 

AND liberty — DOMINICAN REPUBLIC — PEDRO GUIL- 
LBBMO, GENBRAr, OF BRIGADE OP THE DOMINICAN ARMIES, AND 
PRESIDENT OP THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

Citizen President : 1 have the high honor of informing you that 
the wishes of the Dominican people were fulfilled in seeing you elected 
to the first magistracy of the state. The documents witnessing your 
election will be delivered to you by the committee appointed for the 
purpose by the national assembly, and by Generals Jos6 Maria Cabral 
and Eugenie Contreras, and Citizens Cesareo Guillermo and Manuel 
Guerrero Leso, charged with the same mission by the government. 
Until you come to take possession of the supreme power, I am chajged 
with the direction of the provisional government, and I can assure you 
that during this interval it will be my greatest care to preserve the 
public peace and avoid all embarrassments to your administration of the 
couhtry — a difficult task, which all patriots and thinkers believe can be 
trusted only to your experience and wisdom. I inclose a copy of my 
proclamation when I assumed the provisional government. It will 
better explain to you what are my sentiments, and when we meet you 
will be more and ™o^. n^|^ge(^f ^^|j?ticular adhesion to your 
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person, and of the confidence which I entertain that you alone can raise 
this beloved country to that degree of civilization and progress of which, 
it is worthy, after it has made so many and costly sacrifices to restore 
independence and liberty. General^ your arrival in the country is now 
a necessity; do not suffer us to wait for you; hasten' to fulfill as soon 
as possible, the wishes of the people and army, whose enthusiasm for you 
is boundless. The members of the committee in general, and my son in 
particular, are charged to present to you my respeotS; and consideration. 

With these sentiments, I have the honor to declare myaeif your most 
faithful friend and fellow-countrymen, Citizen President, 

PEDEO GTHLLEEMO. 

Santo Domingo, November 16, 1866. 

To the Citizen General Bubnaventttba Baez, 

President of Hie Dominican Bepublie^ Quros^a. 



E. 

BuemmeeKtura Baez. to Bedro Antonio Pimmtel. 

btjenatentuea baez, (jeneeal of division,, sbesident op im; 

KEPtnBIilC, 

Citizen Gekebai : I have just been informed that there was an in- 
surrection in Cibao, having as its-object to put down this government. 
While absent from my country, and without my doing anything to re- 
turn, I received a committee informing me that the whole people called 
me to power. My fiirther investigations confirmed the truth of this 
fact. Then, submitting to the national will, I came and placed myself 
at the orders of the great majority. Immediately, and without attempt- 
ing to inquire into the causes of this movement, I determined to send 
you at once to Cibao to tell the inhabitants of those provinces, in my 
name, both the motives that prevailed on me to accept the presidency of 
the republic and the following words, which I wish impressed upon the 
minds of all : As a servant of my country I came to fulfill the wishes of 
the great majority. If, however, a respectable minority wish me to 
withdraw from power, I am disposed to satisfy them, being convinced 
that in this manner also I will serve my country by preventing blood- 
shed. There is no worthier organ than you to interpret these senti- 
ments to those provinces — sentiments which you never had occasion to 
doubt. God and liberty ! 

BUENAVENTUEA BAEZ. 

Santo Domingo, April 26, 1866. 

To the Citizen General Pebeo Antonio Pimbntel. 



Buenaventura Baez to Jose Carmen Beynoso. 

BXJENAVENTUEA BAEZ, GENERAL OF BIVISION, PRESIDENT OF THE 

EEPUBLIC. 

Citizen General : Wken I accepted power I trusted that the great 
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majority of the country, among which were the first men of the restora- 
tion, honestly believed that my efforts wduld serve to establish peace 
and progress in the republic. I took no step to occupy a position which 
presents only difaculties and annoyances, and by shunning which I 
would not experience those disappointments that sicken the heart of an 
honest man. There is not a single proof, not the least indication, of 
my having aspired to the popular election in order to obtain the first 
magistracy. On the contrary, if I ever desired to do anything for the 
country, it would have been by aiding and supporting another candi- 
date. My letters to my friends before the events of the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1865, of which General Cabral was informed, attest my sincerity. 
If anybody is to blame it is those who did not believe me. There are 
in circulation documents proving that I was called back to the country ; 
in which documents the names of Cabral, Pimentel, Manzueta, Fedorico 
Garcia, Pedro G. Martinez, Eodriguez, Objio, and of almost all those 
who appear in the revolutionary ranks, are prominent. I have in my 
possession a large number of letters from all the generals — ^perhaps one 
or two may be excepted — congratulating me on my return, and offering 
me their services. Notwithstanding this, within the five months that I 
have been in power, I have had to face as many rebellions. And let it not 
be said that they have been provoked by measures taken by my gov- 
ernment, for the first one broke out a few hours before I took the oath. 
Wearied with fighting against factions, and wishing to prevent civil 
war, as soon as I had knowledge of the last insurrection in Cibao I sent 
General Pimentel to those provinces, delivering to him a letter, a copy 
of which I attach to this, and which is marked No. 1. General Pimen- 
tel was not able either to fulfill my wishes or avoid bloodshed. The 
people, of their own free will, preferred to fight, and Cibao is to-day the 
theater of a civil war which I behold with sorrow, and desire to stop. In 
proof of this, and with knowledge of what was going on, notwithstanding 
the attitude that General Pimentel assumed in Cotuy, I addressed him 
another letter, (copy is marked No. 2,) renewing in it my promise. In 
the midst of this situation General Cabral appeared on the southwest 
frontiers to rekindle the civil war there, which was then almost extin- 
guished. 

I will not characterize General Cabral's conduct ; let it be done by 
others. But I wish to save those people from greater misfortunes ; and 
as my being President is the pretext for stirring up their passions, 1 
think that my resignation will put an end to such agitation. The most 
important question now is how to prevent disorders and new reactions. 
If a national convention is convened, it is necessary that all towns 
should be lawfully represented, and every citizen should possess the 
same rights and guarantees. 

To this end you, together with General Santiago Suero, will go to 
Azua, whence you will take measures to reach San Juan, or name a 
place for General Cabral to meet you, in order to explain to him the 
situation of the country and my determination. You will advise him 
to keep his position and await the result of events in Cibao ; for which 
purpose he may communicate with the revolutionary government of 
Santiago. Tou will also inform him that I am by all means determined 
to leave the presidency for a more capable or more ;fortunate person. 
However, you will inform General Cabral that the army stationed in 
Azua has received orders not to attack ; but if they attempt to drive it 
away it will know how. to preserve its position. I trust that you, as 
well as General Suero, will efficiently contribute to end these civil strug- 
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gles, wMcli exhaust the riches and strength of the country and impair 
its credit abroad. 

Please accept the sentiments of my distinguished consideration. God 
and liberty ! 

BTJENAVENTUEA BAEZ. 

Santo Domingo, May 13, 1866. 

To the Citizen General Josifi del Cabmen Ebynoso, 

Minister of the Interior and Police. 



G. 

Copy of a paragraph from the message sent hy the provisional government of 

the Dominican Republic to the sovereign national convention, April 15, 

1868. 

In the decree by. which you were called together, you will find the 
four important subjects which you have to consider. 

As for the first and second, we must inform you that since the date of 
that decree the people have spontaneously proclaimed President Baez 
dictator of the republic. We send you the oflicial proceedings received 
to this day, prepared for the purpose in all the provinces and districts. 
Tou must judge and decide on this question respecting public opinion. 
Educated by a most eloquent experience, the country without doubt 
has perceived that forms do not protect the individual and society, ex- 
cept when those charged with administering them obey the behests of 
duty, comprehend their mission, and observe in practice a sound morality. 
For this reason it trusts its destinies in the hands of the illustrious citi- 
zen who promises guarantees, peace and progress, sure of being pro- 
tected, and of not being deceived. The last act of the people is, as we 
have said, the result of experience and reason. They wish to put an 
end to this game of playing with institutions and governments which 
has caused our internal ruin at home, and brought scorn and shame 
upon us abroad. 

As soon as you have fixed upon the form adapted to the republic, it 
will be necessary that you proceed to the appointment of the oflicers 
mentioned in the third provision by the decree calling you together. 



H. 

National Convention to Buenaventura Baez. 

GOD, COUNTRY, AND LIBEKTY — DOMINICAN REPUBLIC — THE SOVEBIGN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OP THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

GraOT) Citizen : The official reports transmitted from all points of 
the republic to this body having been examined, it ai)pears from them 
that you are proclaimed dictator by the great majority of the people. 

The committee appointed to inquire into this matter has recognized 
this fact, and the sovereign- national convention in its session of to-day 
has so proclaimed it. 

, While communicating it to you in a solemn manner, I also inform you 
that thisi body will take no other action, not even that of dissolving until*" 
notified by you of your intention. 

The convention, inspired with the same enthusiasm that animates the 
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people of the republic in proclaiming you dictator, ;being the laithful 
echo of the nation which it represents, confers on you at the same 
time the title rof Grand Citizen, to which your enlightened patriotism 
entitles you. 
Santo DoMmao, Mttiy 18, 1868. God and liberty ! 

JAOmTO DE LA OOJTCHA, 

Fresidentofihe Oonvention. 

To the Grand Citi'zen General Don Buenaventura Baez. 



» 1. 

BwenttiaeHtiira Baez to the Hfutivnal Corcventixm. 

GOD, COUNTRY, AND LIBERTY — DOMINICAN REPUBLIC — BtlENATEN- 
TURA BAEZ, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Honorable Eepresentatitbs : I received your esteemed letter of 
yesterday, in which you inform me that the great majority of the people 
have deigned to proclaim m« dictator of the republic. 

So great a proof of confidence fills my soul with «. satisfaction above 
all measure, and doubly imposes upon me thepatriotic duty of exhaust- 
ing all means of saving the country of Eebruary 27, and August 16, 
from anarchy, dissolution, and ruin. 

However, honorable representatives, I do not think that in order to 
fulfill this mission the immense centralization of power conferred by the 
dictatorship is indispensable. On the contrary, I need the cooperation 
of the national representation of which the "conservative council" is 
the constitutional expression, and also that of the other public func- 
tionaries and agents of the administration. 

Let tiie people of the republic undertalie with firm resolution the 
regeneration of the country, and it will be saved in spite of the predic- 
tions of evil prophets and the machinations of bad citizens. 

Called to take upon my shoulders the weighty charge of directing the 
destinies of this country, so shaken by convulsions and lacerated by 
deep wounds, I cannot deceive myself as to the necessary means of ful- 
filling a duty so sacred as that of oftering guarantees to society ; ^and I 
shall ever be cautious in accepting a greater amount of authority than 
is indispensable to answer the national wish. 

Therefore, honorable representatives, I solemnly declare to you that 
while I accept and appreciate in the highest degree this proof of defer- 
ence so unequivocal, I refuse the dictatorship, which I deem unnecessary, 
and shall refer my action to the people in a proclamation, stating the 
reasons on which I ground my course. 

It remains that I should speak of the honorable title which the con- 
vention has deigned to confer upon me, enhancing in the*eyes of the 
nation my poor services. I thankfully accept it, although its patriotic 
signification lessens still more my littleness, whiish, by a supreme effort 
of my will, I shall endeavor to raise to the height of the civic import- 
ance that such a title presupposes. 

With sentiments of high consideration, I have the honor to subscribe 
myself, &c., &c., 

BUENAVENTUEA BABZ. 

Santo Domingo, May 19, 1868. 

To the honorable Eepresentatives 

OP THE Sovereign Convention. 
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J. 
GOD, COtJNXEY, AND l^tBEETY— DOMINICAN KEPtTBLIO. 

Buenavmtwra Bern, the ^President of the republic, to the peqple and the 

army : 

DoMBWOANiSl Thfe great national convention, the lawful representa- 
tives Of the immenise majority of the republic, has just transmitted to 
me the official proceedings conferring upon me a dictatorship unlimited 
in its ttiBe and unconditional in its exercise. 

The Gonventi^OSa itself on informing me of this event, adding to the 
ovation a vote of confldence that does me honor, declared that it was 
waiting fbr my answer, abstaining even from decreeing its own dissolu- 
tion. I atn sensibly affected by so evident a manifestation of confidence 
which justifies my politioal past, and indemnifies me for many a bitter 
calumny and many a bloody injustice. Yes ; the public functionary 
who, after having four times exercised the first magistracy of the State, 
obtains the spontaneous offer of such a tremendous power, which his- 
toric records represent as exceedingly fearful, can assert without boast- 
ing that he possesses the affection of the heroic nation to which he has 
the honor of belonging. 

Still it seems to me that I understand the object of your wishes ; you 
are tired of fratricidal struggles, of barren sacrifice, of blood ! The 
public ruin, your deplorable and involuntary misery — everything tells 
the presence of an evil that has not been rooted out, that has not even 
been characterized, but which really exists. This evil, so intense, so 
dangerous, is misgovernment ; its cause, the fatal mania for political 
convulsions. As long as the country must employ its resources and 
exhaust its credit; as long as it must weaken itself by useless iefforts, 
serving as the theater of the destruction of its own sons, who only fight 
for its corpse — -presidency, dictatorship — all systems of government will 
infallibly be in time discredited. Only those people that are sensible, 
obedient to the laws, sober in the exercise of their rights, can ascend, 
without dizziness or reverses, the steep road of progress and true civil- 
ization. 

Ton wish to shake off the constant misery of which all complain ; you 
wish peace and tranquillity, to secure your property and guarantee the 
future of your children, and in order to realize such a natural aspira- 
tion you resort to a dictatorship as a remedy for a,n enormous evil. Like 
you, I wish for such inestimable benefits. It will be my pride to place 
the country of my birth in the absolute possession of such great benefits ; 
but, believe me, it will not be as president nor as dictator, that I shall 
have the happiness of doing it. Do you know under what title only 1 
Under that of magistrate of a nation as judicious and industrious, as 
great a lover of its liberties, as obedient to the empire of laws. 

Por myself, while I am determined to try the most difiicult means in 
order to secure your happiness, I choose the presidency and renounce 
the dictatorship which Sylla stained with blood, and which all the glory 
and magnanimity of Julius Osesar could not render desiraible. I re- 
nounce it, Dominicans, in the name of liberty, in the name of your rights, 
in the name of your own safety ! Hope for everything from law, which 
Is the firm rule that governs. Fear everything from arbitrary power, 
which is, or may become, a strangling halter. The fundamental com- 
pact of 1854, declared in force by the national convention, contains in 
itself authority sufficient to save the country in case of immiaent dan- 
ger, leaving intact T?^^}ifg}lpz%^^^^yWlhr^°soM^ guarantees. 
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Any constitution whatever is good, if, solving the social problem of 
order, combined with the greatest possible degree of liberty, it suits the 
. character of the people for whom it is framed ; and there is in the peo- 
ple the firm resolution of saving themselves by respecting it. 

On the contrary, when nations are seized with that fatal marasmus 
which drags them to death ; when, all moral ties being relaxed, they go 
on blindly, and the monster of anarchy shows its threatening head, then 
a fundamental code is absolutely useless, ^nd authority, whatever be its 
name, is a powerless thing. 

Dominicans! I renounce the dictatorship with which you honor me, 
because in my efforts to save you I rely on the goodness of God and 
your own good sense. I perceive on the political horizon of the country 
clearer and serener days, which will dawn as soon as the great majority 
of good citizens will it. I shall be happy, if by renouncing the title of 
dictator, I can obtain that of pacificator of the republic. 

Long live the Dominican Eepublic ! Long live national independence ! 

BUENAVBNTUEA BAEZ. 

Santo Domingo, May 21, 1868. 



III.— EIGHTS TO ECCLESIASTICAL PEOPEETT. 
[Translation. ] 

VICARAGE GENERAL OP THE ARCHDIOCESE QjF SANTO DOMINGO — ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL GOVERNMIINT. 

In accordance with the request of the honorable commission of the 
United States now in Santo Domingo, for the purpose of arranging with 
the present government the conditions of annexation of this republic to 
the United States, the undersigned, apostolic vicar of this archdiocese, 
has the honor to state, for the information of the honorable commission, 
that all those who, under former governments, and under the laws exist- 
ing at the time, may have acquired, within the republic, ecclesiastical 
property or liens on the same, and who may be in possession thereof, as 
well as their successors and alienees, shall never be disturbed in their 
possession by the church or its rulers. 

This solemn declaration having been made, the said apostolic vicar 
reserves and declares that on the other hand the secure and pacific 
possession of all the property of the church, owned or possessed by it, 
or which may of right belong to it, and which may not have been alien- 
ated, such as churches, monasteries, convents, and their appurtenances, 
rents, incomes, houses, fields, &c., shall be held to be and respected as 
the lawful property of the Catholic Church, and that it is never to be 
disturbed in the enjoyment of the same. 

Done in the office of the apostolic vicarage, in the city of Santo 
Domingo, this eighteenth day of February, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-one. 

+ SESTOE LEOPOLDO AGUASATSTTA. 
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Uxtract from the concordat between the Holy See and the Dominican 

Republic. 

[Translation.] 

Aeticle 17. In view of the benefits that may result to religion from 
this convention, the Most Holy Father, at the request of the President 
of the republic of Santo Domingo, and to promote the public tranquillity, 
decrees and declares that all those who, under former governments of 
said republic, and in pursuance of the laws in force at the time, may 
have bought ecclesiastical property within the limits thereof, or who 
may have received the rents and profits of the same, and who may be 
in the possession thereof, neither they, their successor or representa- 
tive, shall ever be in any manner disturbed in their enjoyment by the 
Holy See, the Pope, or his successors ; and the said holders of said 
property, and receivers of its rents and profits, shall enjoy the same 
securely and pacifically as their own, it being irrevocably understood 
that any attempt to invade this right, or to reacquire the property or 
its rents or profits, is never to be made. All the property that may 
remain unsold, whether held by the government or individuals, and 
which, in the laroadest sense, belongs to the church, chapels, convents, 
monasteries, brotherhoods, establishments for public beneficence, pious 
uses, and the poor, shall be immediately restored to the church. The 
property thus to be restored shall be under the management and 
control of the archbishop, who, with the consent of the municipality 
first obtained, shall dispose of it for the endowment of new churches, 
convents, and other ecclesiastical houses, giving preference to those 
that may have for their object the religious and civil education of youth 
of both sexes, and the alleviation of suffering humanity. These new 
endowments shall remain irrevocable after they shall have been con- 
firmed by the Holy See. The church shaU also be entitled for the uses 
aforesaid to the governmental quota of the salary of the nominal ap- 
pointees of the archbishopric, canonical dignities, and chaplaincies 
which may be vacant. 



IV.— CLAIMS PENDING BEFORE THE SENATE. 

[Translation.] 

SENATE OF THE DOMINICAN EEPX7BLIC. 

The senate has the honor of inclosing to the honorable commissioB 
from the United States of America the accompanying memorandum of 
claims pending before this body : 

Santo Domingo, February 18, 1871. 

Memorandum of claims on file in the archives of the senate for loans to the government at 
different times, and other consideration. 

1st. Pedro Beliard, the sum of ,. $1,360 00 

2d. Jos^ Maria Gerez, the sum of 232 00 

.3d. Denisa Loiseau, the sum of 1,614 00 

4th. Mondestin Beliard, the sum of 5, 445 00 

5th. Ezequiel Garcia, the sum of 8,997 00 

6th. Santiago Eodriguez, the sum of 500 00 

7th. Cayetano Eodriguez, the sum of 1,374 71 

Total '. 19,522 71 
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By a resolution of the senate it was decreed that all claims not yet 
presented should be retained by the party interested until a law em- 
bracing them all might facilitate their liquidation. 

The debt of Messrs. Jezurun & Son dates from the year 1857, and 
between that time and the present has been differently estimated, and 
it is now in the chamber of accounts, in order that the latter may 
inform the senate concerning its origin and amount. 



v.— NATIONAL DEBT AND REVENUE. 
[Translation.] 

Office of Atjditoe General, Dominican Eepublic, 

Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 
HoNOKABLE SiE : I have the honor of forwarding to you inclosed two 
certified statements ; one showing the national debt of this republic to 
the 31st of December, 1870, according to the records of this office, and 
the other showing the revenue received at the treasury during the same 
period. 

With sentiments of the most distinguished consideration, I am your 
most obedient servant, 

LUCAS GIBBES. 
To the Honorable President of the Commission, 

from the United States of North America. 

Statement of demands against the national treasury December 31, 1870, 
as appears upon the records in the office of the auditor general of the 
, treasury. ^ 

DEFEERED DEBT. 

Bonds, national loan : 
This Slim was issued from this office in coupon Ijonds for 
the loan taken from merchants to meet the national ex- 
penses, in accordance with a resolution of the government 
dated JIarch 2.5, 1367, during the administration of 
Cabral $117,389 02J 

Notes in circulation : 

Notes issued by this office, due at eieht months, in accord- 
ance with an agreement with the merchants and a reso- 
lution of the government dated 29th November, 1867 30, 164 80 

Notes due at sixty days, in accordance with an agreement 
with the merchants and a resolution of the government 
dated December 1.3, 1867 5, 467 75 

Notes issued for divers purposes, according to agreement 
with Tiie merchants and resolution of the government of 
January 23, 1867 ...: 55,667 84^ 

Bills of exchange drawn by this office against the collector 
of customs at Puerto Plata, and now in process of liqui- 
dation 13,176 35 

^221, 865 77 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

Bonds issued to coilsolidate the debt of the war of the res- 
toration against Spain, under resolution of government 
July 6, 1867 102,820 00 

Demand notes issued under resolution of government, 
balance in circulation, $147,575 18-J-, at a discount of 
400 for 1 „...„...,.....„.,■ *«i!i«>--- 368 93* 
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Notes of the committee of credit, issued under resolution of 

government, balance in circulation $88,832 30, at 30 for 1 . f 2, 961 07 
(By a decree of government, both of above issues are 

directed to be liquidated and paid at the rates of discount 

named.) 

Notes in circulation issued by the present administration 

for divers purposes, under a resolution of the government . 9, 761 36 

Ditto issued at sixty days' sight 1, 153 00 

$117, 064 361 

Individual claims that have been allowed : 

San Pelayo and Herrcra, Havana, subsidy to Spanish mail 
steamers, under contract and resolution of government... 7, 600 00 

Briscoe, McDougall & Co., St. Thomas, for war material 
furnished to the government October 10, 1867 2, 566 25 

Francisco Fontana, St. Thomas, government draft 3, 000 00 

Town council of Bani, loan to government 926 25 

Isaiah Woodburv, New York, balance due on ac- 
count 1 $2,889 94 

Ditto for drugs 1,908 65 

4,798 59 

J. A. Jezurun & Son, of Curagao, balance on account 1, 598 59^ 

Funkhauser, New York, for 300 barrels of flour 3, 600 00 

Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, for 300 Remington rifles with 
sabres, and 218,000 cartridges for ditto 18, 750 50 

Marc Raffin and Jacques Roller, Paris, balance due for pay- 
ment of draft on account of government 1, 000 00 

Rosman & Luemberg, Paris, allowed by decree 13,000 00 

Bank notes in circulr.tion, authorized by resolution 4, 130 00 

60,970 18i 

LOANS. 

Loans vdthout interest 20, 223 20 

Hartmont & Co., £38, 095 4s. 9d. was received on account 
of loan contracted May 1, 1869, but was forfeited by 
failure to comply with the contract. A claim by them for 
£50,000 has been recognized, but is still undetermined, 
say 250,000 00 

J. A. Jezurun & Son, of Cura^oa, for a loan of $20,500, under 
contract of December 7, 1865, for which government be- 
came bound for $25,000, at 4J per cent (interest not in- 
cluded here) 25,000 00 

J. A. Jezurun &. Son, balance due for war-schooner Capotillo 
and her invoice of war material, $18,511 28, (interest on 
same at 6 per cent, from January 2, 1866, not included 

here) ., 18,511 28 

313,734 48 

Total 713,634 80J 



Besides, there are in circulation bonds of the consolidated interior debt issued in 
1859, with aecrutag interest, which, after deducting those paid by the Spanish govern- 
ment, amount to about $60,000. 

There are various claims arising from damages, &c., in the war for the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, which have been returned to the holders as not established in due form. 

Very considerable sums are also due to the various civil and military employiSs of 
the government in payment for services, not yet liquidated. 

I certify that the foregoing debt statement, amounting to $713,634 80i, is correct. 

J. M. HERRARA, 

Chief Cleric. 
Sauto Domingo, Febr'uary 18, 1871. 

Approved : 

LUCAS GIBBES, 

Auditor General of the Treaavnj. 
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DoMHiTicAN Republic— Office of AucrroR Geneeai, of the Public Treasury. 

Summary statement of recdpta at the treasury of {he rqmblio during the year 1870, to wit : 

Tonnage .! $27,206 60 

Entrance 1,469 95 

Light-house 679 01 

Anchorage 1,469 95 

Pilotage 1,429 27 

Lighterage : 216 00 

Interpreter 614 204- 

Signal-men 594 16J 

Quarantine 430 16J 

CUSTOM RECEIPTS. 

Wharfage 6,793 38 

Additional municipal tax 1, 105 36^ 

Additional municipal tax for steamers 5, 886 14 

Water 241 00 

Import dues 601,393 64i 

Export dues 71,419 20i 

Coasting licenses 7, 511 11 

Deposits 132 43 

Additional entrance fees 14 00 

$728, 605 58i 

TAXES AND IMPOSTS. 

Registry and mortgages 2, 147 06^ 

Licenses 12,721 86i 

Stamped paper 18,574 50 

Postage stamps 1, 093 69 

Postal revenue 929 42f 

35, 466 55 

NATIONAL PROPERTY. 

Sales and rents .^ 150 00 

Incidental receipts 8,462 63J 

Total 772,684 76 



I certify that the above statement agrees with the accounts of the national treasury, 
as appears by the records of the auditor's offlce. 

JOSE LOILO CASTILLO, 

Chief Clerk. 
Saijto Domingo, February 16, 1871. 

Approved. 

LUCAS GIBBES, 

Auditor General. 



VI.— NOTE TRANSMITTING DOCUMENTS. 
[Translation.] 

Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 
Gentlemen : In accordance with the wish expressed by you to the 
government, I have the honor to inclose herewith the following docu- 
ments : A memorandum touching several of the questions which were 
the object of onr interview ; a statement of the debt of the republic ; an 
account of the revenues ; another of the population ; a list of the grants 
made by the Dominican government, with remarks ; and fifteen authen- 
ticated copies of gran^pt&ay&p/l^/^o/?® 
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It will afford my government the highest satisfaction if such docu- 
ments meet the wishes of the commission. 

I improve thQ opportunity to repeat to you the sentiments of my most 
distinguished consideration by subscribing myself your most faithful 
servant, 

M. M. GAUTIER. 

Hon. B. F. Wade, And. D. White, and Sam. G. Hovte, 

Members of United States Commission to the bominican Republic. 



VII.-MEMOEAOT)UM ON THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF THE DOMINICAN 

EEPUBLIC 

[Translation.] 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

The executive power of the Dominican Bepublic is vested in a mag- 
istrate called the President of the republic, who appoints ' and removes 
at will four secretaries of state for the following departments : Justice 
and public instruction ; internal affairs and agriculture ; finances and 
commerce ; war and navy. 

The President commits the transaction of foreign affairs to such sec- 
retary as he deems expedient. 

All government measures taken by the executive must be considered 
in the council of secretaries, and in special cases the senate is previously 
consulted. 

The President of the republic is chosen by the electoral colleges of 
the provinces and districts. Each elector votes for two individuals, one 
of whom must not live in the province or district that elects him. The 
vote of the electoral colleges is sent under seal to the senate, which 
opens it in public session and proclaims as President him who has 
received an absolute majority of votes. When there is no such majority, 
the senate determines the election, choosing between the three candi- 
dates who have received the most votes. 

In the same manner the vice-president is elected to replace the Presi- 
dent, in case of death, resignation, removal, or temporary impediment ; 
but, unless such exigency arise, he has nothing whatever to do with 
either the executive or legislative department of the government. The 
President and vice-president of the republic are elected for a term of six 
years, with a difference of three years from the time of election of one 
to that of the other. The former cannot be reelected, nor can the latter, 
if he has been President three years. 

The electoral colleges are composed of electors chosen by the primary 
assemblies of the various communes in the provinces or districts, con- 
vened by the alcaldes, and which meet by absolute right on the first 
Monday in November of every year. The electoral colleges meet at the 
capitals of the provinces and districts on the first Monday of December 
of each year, or when they are called together in extra session under the 
circumstances determined by the constitution. 

In order to be eligible to the primary assemblies of the communes, one 
must actually be in the enjoyment of civil and political rights, have a 
domicile, and reside in the respective commune, and either be the owner 
of landed property or a public ofi&cer, or an officer in the army or navy, 
or licensed for the practice" of a profession or trade, or a professor oi 
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some science or liberal art, or a six years' lessee of a farm in actual cul- 
tivation. 

In order to be eligible for an elector it is necessary to be in the en- 
joyment of political and civil rights, to be twenty-five years of age, and 
to own landed property, or to be a public office-holder, and be domiciled 
in the commune where the election is held. His functions extend to a 
term of three years. 

The primary assemblies, moreover, elect their respective town coun- 
cils, and the electoral colleges choose the senators. 

The republic is divided into five provinces and two districts, and these 
into communes and military posts, which again are sub-divided into sec- 
tions. Each province and district has a governor, appointed by the ex- 
ecutive, to whom he is responsible. The governors direct all that con- 
cerns the government, order, and security of their jurisdiction, having 
as their subordinates all public functionaries residing within its limits. 

In each commune and military post there is a military commandant, 
appointed also by the governor, who, besides his military functions, 
superintends the country police. 

The communes or towns tbat are such by law elect for their own econ- 
omico-political government a council nominated, as already stated, by 
the primary assemblies. 

The councils of Santo Domingo and Santiago de los Oaballeros elect 
eight regidores, (local officers,) and one sindico, (superintendent.) Those 
of Azua, La Vega, Samana, Seybo, and Puerto Plata, five regidores and 
one sindico ; and those of the other towns three regidores and' one 
sindico. 

The term of office of the ayuntamientos or councils is for three years, 
and they can be reelected. 

The town councils have charge of the property of their' respective 
communities. Communal property cousists in the lands known by the 
name of ejidos, (commons,) included within the limits assigned by 
public decree or private donations, to each commune at its establish- 
ment, either arable lands, or building lots, squares, and public streets, 
and all other property lawfully belonging to it. 

The revenues of the ayuntamientos are, the rents from said town 
property ; proceeds from excise, boats, wagons, and markets ; licenses 
for public spectacles ; fines for infractions of the police regulations ; in- 
terment tax ; assessments for public illumination ; tax for the support 
of watchmen ; fees for registration of carts and carriages, and other 
taxes imposed by general legislation. 

Corporations of towns have obligations ; hence their expenses. Such 
are : contributing for ijublic instruction in their community ; the sup- 
port of a body of watchmen and the public illumination ; paying their 
officers and the police ; keeping and repairing municipal property ; and 
they may aid in the construction of highways ; help in the foundation 
of institutions of benevolence, and in cleaning, embellishing, and amelio- 
rating the burying-grounds. 

All appropriations made by town councils must be approved by the 
ministry of the interior. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

The legislative body is composed of nine senators, elected by the 
electoral colleges; two of them representing the capital; two, Santiago 
delosCaballeros; one, La Vega: one, Azua; one, Seybo; and the other 
two, the two maritime dO^«i»fflfcJ»iMJtOC>KWBi® and Samana. Senators 
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are elected for a term of six years, and may be reelected indefinitely. 
Their legislative sessions last three months, and may be extended one 
month by the body itself. The executive power has the right of con- 
vening the senate in extra session. "When their legislative duties are 
concluded, they act as a consulting body — a kind of council of state on 
certain matters pointed out by the constitution. 

The right of introducing bills belongs to the senate as well as to the 
executive, with the exception of those on taxes and the responsibility 
of ministers, which belong exclusively to the senate. 

The acts passed have no force before being signed by the executive, 
to do which five days are granted. If the executive refuses its signature 
the act does not become a law, and when the senate does not agree on 
the measure recommended by the executive, it does not become a law. 
The constitutional theory of- the country in matter of laws has for its 
basis their mutual agreement. 

The senate appoints the committee on accounts to examine the ac- 
counts of the republic, which is composed of five members. 

JUDICIARY. 

A supreme court of justice, in which the highest judicial power of the 
republic is vested, is composed of a presiding justice, four associate 
justices, and an attorney general, representing the executive power. 
Each one of the associate justices and the attorney general for the 
government has an alternate or substitute. 

The supreme court has general appellate jurisdiction, and from its 
decisions there can be no further appeal. It tries also alLsuits against 
its own members ; against the president and vice-president of the republic 
on the impeachment of the senate; against the senators and foreign 
ministers. It likewise has jurisdiction over crimes of violence, and is 
a court of admiralty over maritime seizures. As a court-martial, it hears 
appeals from sentences passed by a council of war. Its functions last 
five years, and only cease by a definite sentence. 

Courts of first instance, which sit at the capitals of provinces and 
districts, are composed of a judge of first instance, a consulting judge, 
and attorney, with their respective assistants and substitutes. They 
have original jurisdiction over all causes, suits, and complaints com- 
menced before them, according to the importance of the fact or the 
amount in controversy, and hear appeals in cases of minor import- 
ance coming under the jurisdiction of alcaldes. They are appointed for 
the term of five years by the executive. 

Courts of first instance have jurisdiction as consular tribunals of com- 
mercial affairs. Each commune and village has at least one alcalde, 
who acts as a conciliating judge or peace-maker, takes cognizance of 
cases of simj)le police, claims of small Importance, and can interdict 
wrongful possession whatever be the amount in controversy. These 
interdictions bear only on contested possession, without determining the 
titles to property, that function belonging to courts of first instance. 

Alcaldes are removable by, and their appointment devolves on, the 
executive. 

THE ABMY. 

The republic had, during the first years of its existence, a regular 

army, numerous in proportion to its population and resources. Two 

regiments of one thousand soldiers, more or less, each ; an artillery 

brigade of five hundred ; a body of navy yard workmen of tliree hundred 
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members; and a squadron of cavalry amounting to about two hundred 
and fifty horsemen, formed the standing garrison of this capital, with- 
out reckoning the national guards, that performed active service in 
times of danger. 

The rest of the republic had its local garrisons organized in a manner 
analogous to that of the capital, so that the regular standing army 
reached eight or ten thousand men. At the moment of a sudden inva- 
sion, therefore, the government could at once send one or two regi- 
ments to reenforce the southern frontiers, without leaving the capital 
unprovided for. 

As for the north, (Cibao,) there was never necessity of sending troops 
there, owing to its being a more populous region, and the communities, 
being close together, could at a moment's warning unite without having 
to travel great distances. 

The Dominican fleet, which formerly had foiirteen or more ships, two 
being frigates and some brigantines, protected our coasts and trans- 
ported our garrisons, artillery, ammunition, and provisions, and kept 
the Haytians within their boundaries. The Dominican navy counted 
on its registers more than five hundred sailors, native and foreign. 

After the departure of the Spanish forces, nothing was left of our 
former organization. The men who did not follow the Spaniards remained 
retired and scattered. Our ships were disarmed and sold; the war 
material was thrown into the sea or broken to fragments; all the heavy 
bronze artillery was carried to Cuba or Porto Eico, as well as the field- 
guns and light pieces; what was left had been spiked, and is almost 
worthless. 

Without resources, and only by dint of will and energy, we have suc- 
ceeded in organizing two bodies or battalions, called the " Ozama," and 
the "Restoration," the ranks of which are not yet full; also, a brigade of 
artillery and a body of workmen for the dock. These latter constitute the 
garrison of the capital, while the " Ozama" and "Eestoration" battalions 
are almost continually at Azua. The city of Santiago has a battalion of 
sharpshooters; San Cristoval a company of one hundred men perma- 
nently enlisted; Azua the light battalions "Ligero," "Auxiliar," and 
" Ghavalos." A few companies are in Vega, Moca, Puerto Plata, &c. 
A brigade of artillery is composed of, four companies, each having a 
captain, a lieutenant, a secouU lieutenant, a first sergeant, four second 
sergeants, a cornet, a drummer, four first corporals, four second cor- 
porals, and fifty soldiers. The staff of the brigade is composed of a 
colonel, two lieutenant colonels, an adjutant, second lieutenant, standard- 
bearer, and a sergeant drum-major. 

The battalions of infantry are composed of six companies, and each 
company of a captain, lieutenant, second lieutenant, first sergeant, four 
second sergeants, two cornets, four first corporals, four second cor- 
porals and fifty soldiers. The staff is composed of a colonel, two 
lieutenant colonels, an adjutant of subaltern rank, a second lieutenant, 
standard-bearer, and a cornet orderly sergeant. 

The continual state of war that has afflicted this country for many 
years has caused the creation of an excessive number of officers, who 
do not belong to any specific corps, but at the head of our militia per- 
form service in extraordinary cases. The republic being unable to give 
them any other reward, has granted them their grades or rank. 

And although at certain times such grades were bestowed with pro- 
fusion, and without any reference to true merit or aptitude, it cannot be 
denied that there is a considerable number of officers, both superior and 
subaltern, ^^^^^S^^^I^^j^ffi^^^y^S^S^f^^ bravery, as well as for 
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their especial skill in leading onr masses to fight; for in moments of 
extreme danger to the country, every citizen is obliged to take up arms. 

PEOSrULGATION 05' MABTLAL LAW, OR DECLARATION OP STATE OF 

SIEGE. 

According to our constitutional system, no place or port of the terri- 
tory can be declared in a state of siege, except in case of foreign inva- 
sion, actual or imminent, or of internal commotion ; and in both cases 
the declaration belongs to the executive, after previous consultation 
with the senate. This provision is in harmony with another by which 
the executive is authorized, in cases of armed internal commotion, in 
those of rebellion or hostile invasion, and when informed of the exist- 
ence of any project against the security of the state, if the defense of 
the latter and the protection of society should require it, to take all 
such measures as are deemed indispensable for the preservation of the 
republic, suspending them as soon as their cause shall cease, and giv- 
ing to the legislature a detailed account of the preventive measures 
that may have been taken. In this case the executive exercises this 
power in conjunction with the senate. The state of siege produces in 
our republic the same effects that it does in France, whose laws we 
have adopted. 

LEGISLATION, (CODE AND LAWS.) 

A decree of congress — July 3, 1845 — declared in force the French 
codes of the- restoration, with such modifications as might be made by 
the law organizing the tribunals, and other laws of the country. That 
decree was reiterated on the 7th of August, 1865, after the evacuation 
of the country by the Spaniards, in order to return to our former sys- 
tem, interrupted by their legislation since the year 1861. 

The republic does not possess a body of collated legislation, to show 
at a glance the differences existing between the codes of the restoration 
and the laws which modify them. The instability of its past political 
existence has not allowed such systematic study of law as has brought 
progress and repose to other nations. One of the notable modifications 
existing, worthy of special mention, is the suppression of courts of cas- 
sation, intended to take cognizance of forms. Our inferior and supreme 
courts take cognizance of both the substance and forms of the causes, 
suits, and complaints submitted to them. 

Divorce, authorized by the Code Napoleon, and abrogated by the 
restoration code, is not admitted here, and ill-assorted married couples 
have no other legal resource but separation of body and property, viz : 
Quoad thortim et coliahitaiionem. 

As to the criminal legislation, the Dominican legislators, with sorrow, 
saw themselves compelled to abolish trials by jury, as the distances to 
be traveled by jurors, bad roads, the unsettled condition of the coun- 
try, the scarcity of means to pay traveling expenses, &c., rendered the 
maintenance of this legal guarantee impossible. 

It is unnecessary to add that such penalties as public exposure, ampu- 
tation of the parricide's hand, brand of infamy, &c., are not a part of 
our penal code, being contrary to our institutions. 

TENtTKE OF LAND. 

Landed property, at the time of the conquest of this island and dur- 
ing the following centuries,, was Jield in the^pianner then prevailing as a 
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consequence of feudalism. Society being divided between lords and 
vassals, masters and slaves, (first the native and then the African,) 
the land was made productive by the sweat of the unfortunates who 
did not reap and enjoy its harvests, and it passed undivided into the 
hands of the privileged heir, in conformity to the laws of primogeni- 
ture and entail, in order to preserve the lustre of family names. 

Eeligious communities, considered as corporate moral persons and 
feudal lords, also possessed lauded property, and as they had no family 
pride, and their only interest was that of the corporation, their property, 
forever indivisible, became a resource for the poor colonist, who, unable 
to acquire an estate, gratuitously or conditioned on a burden or service, 
as did the nobility, found a means of living by his own work, by rent- 
ing monastic lands, paying a certain annual fee, or the offering of tithe 
and the first-fruit of his crops. 

When the Spanish government, forgetting its feudal traditions, erased 
from its code all entails and rights of primogeniture, and secularized 
mortmain property, taking the inheritances of ancient convents and 
declaring them government property, the lands were sold, and all prop- 
erty not tied up already by exceptional laws, began in time, by the 
course of ordinary successions, to present the peculiar appearance of 
subdivision or lands held in common, under which we are about to 
describe it. 

The original owners held by a complete title, and most of them were 
provided with a document called Amparo Eeal, (royal guarantee,) by 
which the King guaranteed the validity of their acquisitions. At the 
death of the proprietor of an estate in the country, of whafever descrip- 
tion, whether lots, farming, sugar, or pasture lands, his children and 
wife, if he had any, inherited that property as measured and marked, 
that is, contained within known limits and fixed on the plat and survey. 
The proprietor having been married under the rule of conjugal com- 
munity of property, his surviving wife was entitled to one-half of the 
land, and the children born during the marriage to the other half. 
The family continuing to live on their estate, contained within the same 
limits, though possessed by a plurality of owners, established certain 
rules among themselves, in order to live together each by his own work, 
without actually dividing the farm, each of the brothers and sisters 
having a right equal to that of each of the others, and the widow her 
own equal to that of them all. 

When those brothers married and had children, that division of 
shares was further subdivided, that is, in theoretical right but not in 
fact ; every one holding proportionate to his right with reference to the 
extent of the entire tract inherited, as shown by the titles. 

The causes that originally prevented the actual division of the ground 
were various : 

1st. The high cost for surveying, which, multiplied according to tlie 
divisions made, would not only aosorb, but exceed the small value of 
the lands. 

2d. The nature of such property itself, which generally cannot, in fact, 
be conveniently and equitably divid,ed, all being united as constituent 
parts of a farm, viz : the savannas, or plains, for the pasture of horned 
cattle, horses, and sheep; the woods, supplying timber, and whose 
shade is indispensable to animals during the heat of the day and 
throughout the hot season; the palm groves, furnishing boards and 
covering for the building of huts, and food for swine, and the fibers of 
which supply cordage to the country people ; finally, the lands fit for 
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cultivation, and running ■waters or ponds for the use of both man and 
beast. 

As it would be impossible to give pasture, wood, arable laud, and 
water to each of the owners, or to deprive them of a single one of these 
elements without causing them irreparable damage, the necessity arises 
for harmonizing their interests through community of possession under 
a common title. 

When any of the proprietors wishes to sell his share, after having 
offered it to his coowiiers and been refused, he can sell it to a stranger, 
who enters, not into the community of the family, but into that of the 
proprietorship, as coiiwner. 

The Haytian government, looking at the amount of land in this part 
of the island, invented the law of July 8, an enactment destitute of every 
characteristic of a law, properly so called. Instead of being the expres- 
sion of a social necessity, it was the cry of lawless rapacity, takiiig 
advantage of its possession of power; instead of conciliating interests, 
it ruined them by spoliation; instead of respecting the sacred right of 
propertj', it corrupted and restricted it, and destroyed the authority and 
efficacy of the ancient laws concerning property, succession, purchase, 
validity of contracts, possession, and prescriptions, that shielded those 
rights, by all intrusive and brutal inquisition into past transactions. 

By that law all landed proprietors were obliged to present their titles 
before a committee appointed in each locality. After the examination 
of such titles, a forced and arbitraiy estimate was made, the result of 
which always was the vspoliation of the lawful owner; because instead 
of taking into consideration the fact that the owner's title, showing the 
original price of a tract of land described by fixed limits, established the 
owner's right to it, the Haytian authority gave only one-third or a fourth 
part of the whole to the proprietor, pretending that what was possessed 
was too much for so little money, and declaring the great remainder left 
by that spoliation public property. 

Thus the chiefs and officers of Hayti obtained lands at the expense of 
the rightful and legitimate property of the people of the country ; and 
this was one of the principal causes that led the Dominicans to separate 
from the Haytians. All these lauds passed to the Dominican govern- 
ment by a decree of the " central governing committee," issued in 1844, 
confiscating the property of the Haytians who left our territory to join 
the enemy; which decree was subsequently confirmed by a legislative 
enactment incorporating these lands as property, as a slight indemnifi- 
cation for their vandal irruptions, the burning of our villages, the 
destruction of trees, and devastation of our fields. 

CLAIMS. 

The obligations, (vales,) which were the first government expedient 
adopted to compromise with the general will, unanimously declared 
against paper money, whose criminal abuse had absorbed the public 
wealth and precipitated bankruptcy — these bonds, which were received 
at par at the treasury in payment of duties, were sold to the public at 
discount as great as 84 and even 90 per cent. Under these circum- 
stances, and in view of the facts that the employ^ of the government 
w^ho received them was compelled by necessity to accept $16, $14, and 
even but $10 for each hundred he had earned by hard work, and that 
the public treasury was exhausted, because it only received paper 
instead of coin, a decree was published withdrawing bonds from circu- 
lation, and offering to ffj^f^]^^%^l^}if}^fi(§>T^ the amount paid out, as 
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proved by them in accordance with the regulation adopted for the pur- 
pose; and at present they are canceled by the different financial officers 
in accordance with special regulations for each locality ; consequently 
the bonds issued by the administration of Santo Domingo were more 
depreciated than those of other localities. At present this is not a 
question of importance. 

Church claims no longer exist. The project of a concordat between 
the Holy See and the Dominican/ Eepublic, which was on the point of 
being definitely concluded, contained an article in which sales, grants, 
and other legal acts of the times when preceding governments had dis- 
posed of ecclesiastical property, were declared valid, on condition that 
in future property possessed by the church should be respected, and it 
should be allowed to acquire property by the munificence of the pious. 
In proof of this see the statement of the apostolic vicar of this arch- 
diocese. Eight Reverend Leopoldo Aguasanta, given at the request of 
the commission, in which, exercising the power conferred on him by 
his holiness, he states in the most explicit form these renunciations and 
guarantees. Vide Doc. Ill, p. 160. 

Hayti has never presented any claim against Santo Domingo, and it 
is probable that such a thing was never thought of, for, on the other 
hand, the iniquity of its conduct, the injustice of its invasions, the 
burning of our cities and villages, the demolition of our edifices, the 
destruction of our forests, and devastation of our fields and crops, the 
continual depredations and ijlunderings by the Haytians, form grounds 
on account of which the Dominican Eepublic. might justly at any time 
present claims for indemnification. 

Spain has never said a word about any kind of claims. If it had not 
the political wisdom to know how to preserve the sympathies of a people 
of the same origin with itself, it had at least the dignity to keep a timely 
wilence — no mean merit. This is not to be understood as meaning that 
if Spain had formally presented claims we would be disposed to grant 
or recognize them. On the contrary, this republic knows the history of 
the devastation of the country, and the force of her own incontestable 
right to assert her position with energy, sustained by the official ad- 
missions of the Cortes, and appealing ultimately to the impartial arbi- 
trament of fi'iendly powers. But we repeat that nothing has been said 
on this subject. 

As for the claims of France, it is scarce necessary to stop to consider 
them. The debt of Hayti to France is in the nature of restitution for 
spoliations committed. It was the only possible reparation for the 
damages inflicted upon French colonists — a debt of blood which the 
Haytians alone shed, and which they alone must pay. So France 
thought ; so Hayti itself understood it, and therefore acknowledged the 
debt. 

Mr. B. Ardouin, in his history of Hayti, speaking of this matter, says 
that on this account France recognized the Dominican Republic (see 
the treUty of 1852) without any condition whatever, which it never 
would have done without having before exacted her share of the pay- 
ment had that been a common debt. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

It is at present a most difficult task to state with precision, the amount 
of land belonging to the state, although it is generally known to possess 
a very considerable quantity. This was a difficult question even in the 
times of the earlier repujffjj^j^j^^ j^l/V?jg^§i^(J»¥®nnexation to Spain, and 
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since then, in the war with that nation, the public archives almost en- 
tirely disappeared. According to the estimate, more or less correct, of 
citizens best acquainted with these matters, the state owns about one- 
third of the lands in the republic. But were such an estimate exager- 
ated, it certainly cannot own less than one-fourth, there being places, 
such as the district of the South Yaque River, toward the fi?ontiers, 
belonging almost wholly to the state. 

The grants of land made by the government are those mentioned in 
the geological survey contract, and that for the railroad from Santiago 
to Samana. Both are subject to important conditions to be fulfilled by 
the grantees. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION. 

The scarcity of our pecuniary resources and other causes due to the 
want of knowledge in this important branch of administration on the 
part of former functionaries, together with the inconveniences incident 
to a state of war, have prevented the establishment of public education 
on a large scale, reaching the high standard desired by the present ad- 
ministration. 

During the first administration of President Baez, (from 1849 to 1853,) 
besides innumerable primary schools, two central colleges were founded, 
one in this capital and the other in Santiago, well endowed, in which, 
particularly in that of this city, courses of literature and science were 
established, and they were remarkably successful. 

As early as the year 1848, by a decree of the national congress. May 2, 
of that year, a seminary was established, and there was appropriated 
for its support the rent of four houses in this city belonging to the 
state, and the revenue of the estate "Injenio Prias" or "Basora," which 
were put at the disposal of the rector. Those who came after thought 
it best to lay waste and destroy those nurseries for the young, out of 
hatred against their founder and patron. 

Primary education in the communes is at the charge of the munici- 
palities as an obligatory expense, independent of the protection and aid 
granted by the state. The. municipalities now support twenty-one 
schools, more or less important, (seventeen for boys and five for girls,) 
at an annual expense of $8,686, each municipality according to its 
means, as it wiU be shown by the following statistics : 

Santo Domingo, five schools for boys and three for girls f 1, 620 

Santiago, five schools for boys and three for girls 3, 290 

Macoris, (San Francisco, &c., ) one school for boys 480 

Bani, one school for boys 216 

San Cristobal, one school for boys 72 

Ocoa, one school for boys 84 

Aaua, one school for boys 290 

Samana, one school for boys 150 

Vega, one school for boys 684 

Moca, one schoolibr boys 600 

Puerto Plata, three schools for boys and one for girls. ; 1, 200 

8, 68'6 

There are also several private institutions of some importance. 

The state has voted a sum of $17,136 toward the support of public 
instruction, distributed as follows : 
Two high schools in the city of Santo Domingo, one for boys and the other for 

girls .-. 13,420 

The same in Santiago 2,880 
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Four for boys and four for girls iu Azua, La Vega, Seybo, and Puerto Plata. . |3, 120 

For gMs primar 5^ schools iu Santo Domingo and Azua 960 

Primary schools in communes unable to support them , 3, 000 

Endowment of the seminary 3, 756 

17, 136 



If it had been possible to pay regularly tlie above amount, there is 
no doubt that public education would have received a considerable im- 
pulse, but our economical exigencies did not permit such appropriations, 
and therefore the wishes of the government Avere not fulfilled. 

ANNEXATION. 

The following, while concise, is plain and simple history : 

1. The neighborhood of Hayti, so fatal to us for seventy years, is an 
obstacle to the progress of the country and a continual menace to its 
independence and existence. The two nations differ in their manners, 
their ideas, and tendencies. Hayti cherishes hatred against a race, 
prejudice against everything foreign, isolation in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, and doctrines unnatural and bigoted ; while the Dominican Eepublic 
proclaims equality of civil rights among all its people, admits the rights 
of all foreigners as determined by their own national laws, offers its citi- 
zenship freely to whomsoever wishes it, opens its doors to civilization 
without fear of contagion, and disregarding caste lives in relations 
of equality and brotherhood with all men. 

Though the republic has been and will be able to defeat the Haytians 
on the field of battle, such an indefinite war cannot but destroy its popu- 
lation and check its progress, while the enemy, greater in number, living 
in a smaller territory, can always at will take the initiative in aggression, 
without having to endure the consequences of the war. 

1!. The industrious provinces of Uibao in 1849, as soon as the electoral 
colleges had elected Eaez president of the republic, sent to him a 
memorial signet! by the most respectable citizens, landed proprietors, 
officials, merchants, and military men, entreating him to open negotia- 
tions with the Government of the United States for the purpose of 
ascertaining if the annexation of the country to that republic could be 
arranged. 

Slavery in the Southern States rendered annexation impossible at 
that time. A free and civilizing republic with slaves was, to a nation 
composed of heterogeneous races, an inadmissible political contradiction, 
and social prejudices as well as legal inequality, produced and fostered 
by slavery, opposed a fatal obstacle to our cordial relations. 

Baez answered by suggesting that such a step be put off until better 
times. He had faith in the future, and awaited the reaction of ideas, 
and the triumph of the philosophy of humanity over material interests. 

That fortunate day came. Four and half years of tremendous strife, 
of incalculable sacrifices, and unflinching self-denial were necessary 
before it dawned, while the Dominican Eepublic joined its prayers to 
those of the freemen of the great North for the triumph of so holy a 
cause, and rejoiced at every episode in that sublime history. 

At that moment this republic was itself with unequal forces fighting 
Spain, whose features showed the cankerous sore of slavery still prevail- 
ing in Cuba and Puerto Kico — Spain, which, in order to govern and 
civilize us, brought in a collection of barbarous laws, mingled with the 
codes of the ninth century, the reminiscences of feudalism and the inqui- 
sition—Spain, which, ^g^^<^jffe^^,'g^{s8)^sophical legislation and 
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substituting this code of her own, demonstrated her incapacity and 
showed that she had not reached the moral advancement attained by 
this country, despite its relatively narrow limits. 

Just as both these American republics emerged from their struggle, 
Mr. Seward visited this capital, conferred with President Baez and his 
government, and was, perhaps, not displeased with what he saw and 
learned. The treachery of two ofBaez's ministers, (Cabral and Pimentel,) 
who hadjust before manifested for him the strongest political attachment, 
produced in the mind of the President a feeling of dissatisfaction which 
he could not overcome. It seemed necessary to stain the country with 
blood by making great examples in order to purge society from men as 
corrupting as they were corrupt ; and fearing that his motives would be 
misinterpreted, and he would be considered as actuated merely by his 
personal interests and feelings, he preferred to resign and retire abroad. 

Then General Oabral, having seized the power, had the majority of 
the votes electing Baez Ijurned, drove seven hundred citizens into exile, 
invented new torments for prisoners, and murdered numbers of in- 
fluential nieu. In order to secure for himself and his abettors a less 
precarious position, he proposed the sale or lease of Samana to the 
United States. His object was to strengthen his jjersonal position ; but 
he did not succeed, nor could he, for instead of keeping pace with public 
opinion, he sought to i)revent a general uprising against a government 
which had become the sport of those by whom he was surrounded. 

The last message of President Johnson, in which the Dominican 
Eepublic was referred to with an intimation of the possibility of its 
annexation to the United States, produced such an agreeable impression 
on this government that the whole cabinet resolved to express their 
congratulations to him, and accordingly signed such a document. 

Upon the election of President Grant, this government cultivated 
more intimate relations with the cabinet at Washington, which they 
found their most frank, noble, ^nd steadfast friend. 

After a confidential envoy had been sent from Santo Domingo to the 
United States, General Orville Babcock, not in any diplomatic character, 
came here for the purpose of seeing the country. Nevertheless, in the 
conversations held with him, he was assured that if the United States 
would afford us their protection against all foreign interference in our 
domestic affairs, this government, assured of public confidence and sup- 
ported by public opinion, was certain that a popular vote would result 
in favor of annexation to tlie United States ; which step, as the more 
honorable, was considered preferable to the leasing of Bamana or the 
dismemberment of the country. It was added that the poverty of our 
resources placed us in great embarrassment in buying necessary 
arms and ammunition and in maintaining ourselves, we being unwilling 
liO receive further proceeds from the English loan of which we had only 
received £38,095 4s. and 9d. ; and that we desired to obtained the sum 
of at least $150,000 on account of rent of Samana, or as a part of 
the amount to be paid by the United States in case. of annexation. 

In November, 1869, General Babcock again came, accompanied by 
Generals Ingalls and Sackett, and Mr. Perry, a commercial agent ap- 
poioSed for Santo Domingo, the latter with powers to sign treaties; an 
agreement was concluded, as the honorable commission is aware, by 
which the sum of $100,000 in gold and $47,229 91 in arms and ammuni- 
tion were delivered to the Dominican government. 

The men who direct the destinies of the Dominican people, respecting 
themselves and others, were far from thinking of employing dishonest 
and secret means for the annexation of their country to the United 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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(States. They knew that the American people could be convinced but 
not bribed ; and that political simony in this case would have been a 
useless shame. The free will of the Dominican Eepublic and the con- 
sent of the United States are the only elements necessary to attain the 
object in view. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it can easily be understood that there 
could not have been any grants of land nor gifts to either officers or 
private citizens, and there never was any idea of an additional secret 
treaty in the interest of any party whateyer. If gratuitous slander 
has dared attack the pure and well-established reputations of Generals 
Babcock, Ingalls, and Sackett, it is none the less true that the conduct 
of those gentlemen was irreproachable and worthy of representing the 
American Government. 

In conclusion — the Dominican cabinet and the thinking men of this 
country have believed that annexation to the United States would be 
advantageous to both parties, and it never entered their views that it 
might become the subject of venal speculation. They thought it advan- 
tageous for Santo Domingo, because it would resolve definitively its 
social problem, securing for it liberty, order, peace, and all guarantees 
under a liberal political form of government— the object of their dreams 
and aspirations for half a century — rendering forever impossible the 
pretentions to dominion cherished to this day by the neighboring 
republic of Hayti. 

On the other hand, they entertained no doubt that the addition to 
the Union of a state possessing the geographical, topographical, and 
geological character of Santo Domingo would be a valuable acquisition 
to the United States, as the complement of their political greatness and 
economical resources, and a fulfillment of the American doctrine, even if 
it cost the sacrifices which some defamers have conjured up to frighten 
the consciences of philanthropists and patriots in the United States. 

The reasons set forth in the last two messages of President Grant in 
support of annexation are so comprehensive and forcible as to render 
any amplification on our part unnecessary. 

M. M. GAUTIER, 
Minister of the Interior, &c. 

Santo Domingo, February 20, 1870. 



VIII.— DEBT STATEMENT. 
[Translation.] 

The debt of the Dominican Republic is largely composed of the past 
salaries due to the public employes. The reason of this arrearage is 
that the greater part of the revenues of 1868, 1869, and 1870, have 
been used in the payment of the public debt, created for the expenses 
of the war against Spain, and in the conversion of the paper currency 
emitted by the previous administration. The amount remainingj^ the 
revenues has been insufficient to cover the aforesaid salaries. Twgive 
an idea of this part of the administration it will be sufficient to show 
that the customs receipts of the republic have almost entirely redeemed 
the amount of $2,628,300 left in circulation by Cabral, and which was 
repudiated by the country. Beyond this they have liquidated the 
amount of $243,070 in Jpa^g^ ^aij^^g;|,^^^@ 
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Beginning -with these data it may "be estimated that — 
The arrears of salaiics for which we are indebted, amount, for the whole 
republic, to. $600,000 00 

PUBLIC DEBT. 

Debt for Spanish wa,r expenses, in bolids of |10 each, 
without interest |324, 160 

Redeemed in 1867 $7,900 

Redeemed in 1868 73,610 

Redeemed in 1869 118,420 

Redeemed in 1870 43,140 

243, 070 

81,090 00 

Certificates of this debt are received in payment of twenty-five per 
cent, of the customs dues. 

TREASURY NOTES, (paper motiey.) 

Balance in circulation, $147,575 18, at nominal discount of 
400 for 1, that being price fixed by senatorial decree 368 93J 

Notes of the committee of credit, (other paper money,) bal- 
ance out of comptroller's office, nominal $88,832 30, which 
at exchange of 30 for 1, fixed by the same decree 2, 961 07 

Notes in circulation, (vales,) issued by the comptroller, being 
obligations of the present administration 9, 761 36 

Same at sixty days' sight 1, 153 00 

14,244 364 

VARIOUS DEBTS. 

To San Pelayo & Herrara, of Havana, subsidy for mail 
steamers, in arrears 7, 600 00 

To Briscoe, McDougall & Co., of St. Thomas, debt to them 
for supplies credited during Cabral's administration 2, 566 25 

To F. Fontana & Co., of St. Thomas, debt for a bill of ex- 
change paid on account of the nation during the Cabral 
administration 3, 000 00 

To town council of Bani, loan received 926 25 

To Isaiali Woodbury, of New York, debt for account due him 
from national bank to order, and for a,mount of govern- 
ment fund due him on liquidation of bank 2, 889 94 

To Jesurun & Son, of Curafoa, for balance on account for 
goods supplied to government 1,598 59f 

To J. R. Funkhanser, of New York, on account of 300 bar- 
rels of flour supplied to government March 21, 1868 , 3, 600 00 

To Isaiah Woodbury, of New York, invoice of medicines.. . 1,908 65 

To Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, of New York, for Reming- 
ton rifles and cartridges 18, 750 50 

To A. Mendez, of Paris, charge d'affaires of the republic, on 
account of advances made for Dominican government to 
December 31, 1870, according to documents in office of 

ministry of foreign affairs, No. 33, v. 14, folio 21 6, 602 84 

49,44X02^ 

DEFERRED DEBT. 

This consists in notes (vales) and obligations of the Cabral adminis- 
tration unpaid on account of their doubtful origin, the sum whereof 
amounts to $221,845 77, divided as follows : 
Bonds of so-called national loan based on (in lieu of) the 

paper currency 117,389 02J 

Notes, (vales,) issued at eight months, given in exchange 

for paper money at $20 nominal for $1 silver 30, 144 80 

Same given at sixty days' sight 5,467 75 

Notes (vales) for divers purposes, based on (in lieu of) paper 

cun-ency 55,667 84^ 

BOls of exchange drawn by treasurer on subordinate officers, 

and not paid 13, 176 35 



221,.845. 77 



Note". — The government is consolidating the above deferred debt, 
which may justly and legally be reduced to less than one-third of its 
nominal amount. 
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NOTES or NATI03SCAL BANK, 

Notes of the extinct national bank of Santo Domingo, ootjutersi^ed by 
the general treasurer and put inito circulation, if paid in full, amount •• 
to... 14,130 00 

LOANS. 

To J. A. Jesurun & Son, of Caraf ao, for loan of $20,500 in cash, according 
to contract of December 7, 1865, which acknowledges a claim of 

$25,000 at 4| per cent, per annum. (Interest due upon aforesaid.). 25, 000 00 

To same, balance on account of schooner CapotiUo, with an invoice of 
munitions of war. (Interest due on the same, at C iJer cent., from 

January, 1866) 18,511 23 

To Ilartmont & Co., of London, £38,095 isM., received on account of 
loan coiitracted on May 1, 1869, and annulled for want of fulfillment 
December 31, 1869, for which sum is claimed £50,000 at 6 pur cent, an- 
nual interest, the same subject to discussion for non-fulfillment of con- 
ditions 250,000 00 

Loan without interest contracted by treasurer, April, 1868, and paid in 

bills of exchange to comptroller general 20, 223 20 

Of this sum a certain part must be rebated on account of guns ad- 
vanced by Serior H. Victoria, of St. Thomas, to the lenders, and for 
expenses in virtue of aforesaid contracts. 

DEBT OF 1859. 

There is a sum of this date in circulation, the amount of which is 
unknown, becanse we are ignorant of the amount redeemed during the 
rule of the Spanish government, but which cannot exceed $50,000 or 
$00,000 , 50,000 00 

Total 1,334,487 04i 

PENDINa CLAIMS. 

Jesurun & Son liave a claim before the Dominican senate for balance 
on loan of $100,000 made to the Dominican government in 1857, con- 
tested by preceding administrations since 1858. By direction of senate 
this claim is under consideration by the chamber of accounts. 

Another claim for hire of schooner Amalia, of same date. This 
claim is less than $10,000. 

Claim of Eofmau & LoTvenbei'g, of Paris, for $ 13,000. 

Another claim for a bill of exchange of $1,000 in favor of Mark Raf- 
fln & Jacques Eoller, of Paris. 

Claim of General Baez, for destruction of stock-farm (hato) in La 
Barranca, Azua, and other spoliations, on his lands of Palomino and 
Sajanoa, occurring from 1858 to 1863, presented to Spanish government 
and its commissioners, sent by royal order to estimate the amount of 
loss. The claimants estimate the total loss at $70,000. 

There are various claims before the senate, an account of which has 
been rendered to the commission. (See statement of Auditor General 
Gibbse, pp. 161, 162, 163.) 

Claim of $10,000 of W. L. Cazneau, for the devastation of his estate 
of Esmeralda, in October, 1863, under the Spanish government. (Not 
, yet examined.) 

Claim of J. C. Castellano for his expenses claimed to have been in- 
curred in the Dominican legation at Paris in 1859. The account, which 
is deemed inadmissible, presented by this gentleman, Juno 2'J, 1867, 
amounts to 131,719.40 francs. 

Claim of Seuor A. Postel, of Havre, for advances made on account of 
government to its envoy at Rome, in 1867. This claim is just. It is 
from 4,000 to 5,000 frag^J/^y^^^ ^^ Microsoft® 
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In view of the aforesaid data, the Dominican government believes 
that the debts of the republic can be fully liquidated with the amount 
of $1,500,000. 

M. M. GAUTIBE, 
Minister of the Interior, <&c. 
Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 



EX.— REVENUES. 
[Translation.] 

The revenues of the republic, according to our present system, are : 

From customs dues, comprising import duties, export duties, port 
charges, and other sources of revenue, comprising registry of deeds and 
mortgages, licenses, stamped paper, postage stamps, and rents of na- 
tional property. 

As yet, nothing has been received from the two last named,, owing to 
the condition of the country and the character of its legislation. 

During the year 1868 the total revenue derived from the above sources 
amounted to $478,768 43, as follows : 

CUSTOMS BtTES. 

Tonnage |22,111 11 

Entrance fees ...w 1,326 32 

Light-house 417 74 

Anchorage 1,326 32 

Pilotage 1,090 90 

Lighterage 145 00 

Interpreter 562 00 

Signal-men 562 00 

Quarantine 406 00 

Wharfage 4,110 19 

Additional municipal tax 604 66 

Additional municipal tax for steamer 3, 528 27 

Water, (forships) 222 00 

Import duties 355,044 43 

Export duties 56,503 89 

Coasting licenses 7,349 43 

Deposits ^ 205 00 

Additional entries 24 00 

$455, 539 32 

OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

Eegistry of deeds and mortgages 1,248 04 

Licenses 9,370 19 

Stamped paper 11,586 37 

Postage stamps 761 01 

Receipts from mails 263 50 

^ ' — 23,229 11 

Total revenue for 1868 478,768 43 



But it is necessary to note that the year 1868 was one of the poorest, 
with respect to revenue. 

In 1869 the total revenue amounted to $760,028 . 16. The increase was 
due to increased importations and exportetions, which were owing to the 
improved condition of the couutry over that of 1868, as well as the 
facility with which the duties were paid in depreciated currency. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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The receipts for the year 1869 in the custom-houses of Santo Domingo 
and Puerto Plata, are shown by the following table : 



Custom-lionse. 


Import dnes. 


Export dues. 


Port charges. 


Totals. 


Santo DominffO ........ . 


$161,722 99 
338,679 01 


$17,639 74 
58, 186 49 


123,705 63 
31, 307 25 


|203, 068 36 


Puerto Plata 


428, 172 75 






/ 


500,402 00 


75, 826 23 


55, 012 88 


631,241 11 



In order to explain this difference, it is necessary to examine the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of commercial movements in 1868 and 
1869 : 

Value of imports in 1868 $1,109,014 93 

Value of imports in 18C9 1,416,022 43 

Difference in favor of 1869 307,007 50 

Value of exports in 1868 $981,238 68 

Value of exports in 1869 1,384,389 32 

Difference in favor, of 1869 403,150 64 

It thus appears that the year 1869 was one of the most favorable. 
The receipts for said year (1869) are in detail as follows : 

Import dues $507,138 59 

Export dues 77,708 46 

Port charges 56,927 75 

Registry of deeds and mortgages 1,121 02 

Licenses 12,464 07 

Stamped paper 12,156 81 

Postage stamps 1,556 22 

Receipts frommails 1, 651 29 

Rents of national property 1, 120 13 

671, 844 34 
Casual receipts and amounts due as appears by various documents received, 
but not yet settled 28,183 93 

700, 028 27 

The year 1870 gave a like result, viz : 

CUSTOMS DUBS. 

Tonnage $27,206 60 

Entrance fees 1,469 95 

Light-bouse 079 01 

Anchorage 1,469 95 

Pilotage 1,429 27 

Lighterage 216 00 

Interpreter 614 20^ 

Signal-men 594 16J 

Quarantine 430 16 

VS^harfage '. 6,793 38 

Additional municipal tax 1, 105 36^ 

Additional municipal tax for steamer 5,886 14 

Water, (for ships) 241 00 

Import duties 601,393 64i 

Export duties 71,419 20f 

Coasting licenses 7,511 11 

Deposits 132 43 

Additional entries 14 00 

Digitized by Microsoft® $728, 605 581 
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EXCISES, IMPOSTS, ETC. 

Eegistery of deeds and mortgages $2,147 06i 

Licenses 12,721 86i 

Stamped paper 18,574 50 

Postage stamps ^ 1,093 69 

Beoeipts from mails 929 42f ■ 

$35,466 55,. 

NATIONAL PROPERTY. 

Sales and rents 150 00 

EXTRAOKDINAIIY. 

Casual and amounts yet to be collected 8,462 62J 



772, 684 76 



The increase of import duties arises from the facility with which they 
were paid in paper so depreciated that this increase was of no use to 
the treasury. 

M. M. GAUTIER, 
Minister of the Interior, &c. 
Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 



X.— POPULATION. 
[Translation.] 

The Dominican Eepublic has never been able to take a reliable census 
of its population, and all the estimates made have been based on the cen- 
sus taken in 1819. According to the work of Moreau de St. Mery, on 
the Spanish part of the island of Santo Domingo, the population in 
1789 amounted to 125^000 souls; but it is believed that this estimate 
was incorrect, for the census of 1819 fixed it at only 63,000. Starting 
with this datum, and supposing that the population doubled in twenty- 
five years, it would give at the end of fifty years 252,000 souls, which is 
the figure most generally accepted. But wars and the emigration of 
many families at the times when the Spaniards abandoned the island 
must have greatly reduced the population. 

The most reliable recent source of information on this subject is the 
basis adopted by the ecclesiastical court in the arrangement of parishes, 
which gives a population of only 207,000 souls, divided according to 
the following table : 



Provinces. 


Communes. 




II 

^ g 

Pi Pi 


Santo Domingo -...-. 


SsiUto Domingo .... .... ,.--_. ...... _■-.. 


10, 000 
3,000 
4,000 
1,300 
1,000 
1,600 
3,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,400 
GOO 

12, 000 






San Carlos 












Ocoa . ........................ 






Las Minas . ........... ..,...- .... 






Guerra 


















Monte Plata 






Yamaza . . 












San Cristoval .-...- 
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41, 400 
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Provinces. 


Gommunes. 


If 




Azua . .-,- --- 




10, 000 
12, OOO 
4,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 






Neyba .. .. . .--....-..------ 












San .Tiian ........... 






Las Matas ... .... .... .... .--- «... ...... 














36,000 




12, 000 
8,000 
8,000 
1,600 










Hato Mavor .-.-. . ........ .......... 






San Pedro Macoris - 






Samana - .... ....._............•...... 


29, 600 


District of Samana...... 


1,300 
800 










Veca 


2,100 




10, 000 

5,000 

1,800 

2,500 

16, 000 

18, 000 
















Jarabacoa -- 












Moca .. , . 








53,300 




25, 000 

800 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 




Dajabon ................ . .... .... .. . 






Guayabin 












Sau Josd de las Matas ................. - 






Puerto Plata . ....................... . 


35,800 


District of Puerto Plata 


8,000 
1,500 




Monte Cristi - ........... 






Grand total 


9,500 








207, 000 







According to this estimate the provinces of the south, including the 
district of Samana, contain 109,100 soals, and those of Cibao 98,000 ; but 
this is probably incorrect, as from its well-known production and con- 
sumption, and the number of men it can bring into the field, the provinces 
of the Oibao are evidently more populous than those of the southern side 
of the island. 

The foregoing data embrace the most reliable information that can 
at present be furnished concerning the population of the Dominican 
Eepublic. 

It will be observed that this estimate does not include the frontier 
communes of Hincha, San Eafael, and San Miguel. 

M. M. GAUTIEE, 
Minister of the Interior, &c. 

Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 
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XI.-GItANTS AND CONCESSIONS. 
[Translation.] 
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List of grants and concessions &f various Icinds made hy tlw government of 
the Dominican Eepublio to individtials and companies. 



Grants. 



Kemarks. 



No. 1. — Concession to Mr. WiUiara L. Caznean for 
the introduction of imnligrants into tlie prov- 
inces of Santo Domingo and Azua, and the estab- 
lishment of colonies along the frontier of the 
republic, granted May 28, 1866. 

No. 2. — Concession to Mr. Da'vis Hatch, made Sep- 
tember 27, 1866, for working the rock-salt mines 
in the commune of Neyba, and the construction 
of a raUroad from the coast at Barahona to said 
salt mines. 



No. 3. — To Mr. J. W. Fabens for a geological sur- 
vey and general mineralogical exploration of all 
the provinces and districts of the republic, made 
July 3^ 1868. (P. 185, &c.) 

No. 4.^Agreement entered into with Mr. E. M. 
Funkhouser, October 7, 1868, for the establish- 
ment of a line of mail steamers between New 
York and New Orleans, and the ports of this 
republic, for which he is to receive 5 per cent, 
of the import and export duties on Inerohandise 
carried on said line of steamers. (P. 188. ) 

No. 5. — ^Permission to SeSor Pedro Antonio Del- 
gado to take guano from Alta Vela. 



No. 6. — Concession to Mr. Edward H. Hartmont 
for taking guano from Alta Vela, in connection 
with the contract for a loan. May 8, 1869. (P. 191.) 

No. 7. — Concession to Mr. Edward H. Hartmont, 
February 1, 1869, for the construction of a rail- 
road from Monte Crist! to Santiago, or from 
Santiago to Tuna. Upon the fulfiUmeut of the 
special conditions of this concession, there was 
to be a grant of land. 

No. 8. — Concession to Messrs. Edward Prime and 
Edward P. HoUister, July 4, 1869, for the estab- 
lishment of a national bank ; extended Septem- 
ber 2, 1869. 

No. 9. — ^To Mr. Edward H. Hartmont to work mines 
of Samana in case loan of £420,000 should be 
effedted. 

No. 10. — Concession to Mr. Federick H. Fischer, of 
the city and State of New York, for building a 
railroad from the city of Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros to the banks of the Yuna Eiver, or to any 
point on the peninsula of Samana, September 9, 

1869. (P. 192.) 
No. 11. — Concession to Senor Felix Montecatini, 

August 3, 1867, for building a railroad from the 
banks of the Ozama Eiver to Cuayo-Medina, in 
San Cristoval ; renewed and extended April 5, 

1870, in favor of Messrs. F. Shumaoher and Louis 
P. Angenard, to whom it had been transferred by 
contract made in Baltimore, January 22, 1868. 

No. 12. — Concession to Mr. Julian Grangerard for 
building a railroad from the city of Azua to 
Caobas, June 3, 1870. (P. 196.) 
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Expired and null. 



Forfeited for want of compliance 
with its conditions, and null, as 
the property and mine, the sub- 
ject of the grant, are ascertained 
to belong to a private individual, 
and the mine had been previously 
worked. 

Now being carried out. 



Being carried out. 



Annulled by a resolution of the 
government, with the consent of 
the senate. 

Being carried out. 



Forfeited by the failure of the 
grantee to make the survey of 
the line of said road within the 
time stipulated. 



Annulled for non-compliance with 
the conditions of the concession. 



Null, the loan not having been 
effected, and the concession for- 
feited December 31, 1869. 

Being carried out, a survey having 
been submitted. 



In force. (P. 195.) 



In force. 
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List of grants wnd concessions of various Icinds, t&c. — Continued. 



Grrants. 



Bemarks. 



No. 13. — Concession to General Leon Guilamo for 
constructing and working such telegraph lines 
as may be necessary in the republic, Novem- 
ber 13, 1870. (P. 198.) 

No. 14. — Concession to General Carlos Baez for 
rent of salt-works at Bani, May 18, 1870. (P. 199.) 

No. 15. — Concession to Colonel Telesfora Volta 
,for the salt-works at Beata Island, September 
12, 1870. (P. 200.) 

Grants of mmee. 

No. 1.— To the Industrial Progress Company, to 
work a copper mine, Cobrg, commune of San 
Cristobal, November 5, 1866. (P. 201.) 

No. 2. — Concession to Mr. Wm. L. Cazneau, of a 
copper mine in Monte Mateo, Cambita, com- 
mune of San Cristobal, January 18, 1867. 

No. 3. — To the same, a copper mine iu Mano Ma- ' 
tttey, Cambita, commune of San Cristobal. July 
12, 1867. (P. 202.) 

No. 4. — To the same, a copper mine at the place 
called " Loma de la Boca do Diamante," in the 
commune of San Cristobal, July 12, 1867. 

No. 5. — Concession to Seaores Cambiaso & Co. 
for the working of a copper mine at a place 
called Cuayo, Medina, Upper Haina, San Cristo- 
bal, October 24, 1867. (P. 204.) 

No. 6.— Concession, February 25, 1870, to the en- 
terprise known as the Santo Domingo Com- 
pany, of the mining circuit called "Buena- 
ventura," on the Upper Haina, commune of San 
Cristobal, in virtue of the geological explora- 
tions made in the province of Santo Domingo, 
and in fulfillment of the contract of July 3, 1868. 

No. 7. — Concession to Senor Felix Monteoatini, 
March 19, 1867, of a mining circuit, Cuayo, San 
Cristobal. 

No. 8. — Concesssion of the above-mentioned min- 
ing circuit to Messrs. F. Shumacher and L. P. 
Angenard. (P.206.) 

No. 9. — Concession to the Santo Domingo Com- 
pany of a mining circuit called Camu,. Septem- 
ber 16, 1870. (P. 207) 



In force. 

In force. 
In force. 



Consolidated August 10, 1870, into 
one concession, under the mining 
law. 

Same as two last preceding. 



This concession is to be modified so 
as to make it conform strictly 
to the geological contract, which 
the government wiU do. (P. 205.) 



Forfeited and renewed in favor of 
Messrs. P. Shumacher and L. P. 
Angenard, June 28, 1870. 



The Dominican government has made no grant or concession of land 
to any foreign government or nation. 

M. M. GAUTIEE, 
Minister of the Interior, dtc. 
Santo Domingo, February 20, 1871. 
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Xn.-GEOLOGICAL SURVEY CONTRACT. 
[Translation.] 

GOD — COTINTEY — ^LIBERTY; DOMINICAN EBPUBLIC — DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, POLICE, AGRICULTURE, AND FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting : 

I certify* in due form that the annexed is a true copy of a contract for 
the geological and mineralogical exploration and survey of the differ- 
ent provinces and districts of the Dominican Eepublic, entered into on 
the 4th day of July, 1868, between the Dominican government and Gen- 
eral William L. Oazneau, a citizen ©f the United States of America, 
represented by Colonel Joseph Warren Fabens, also a citizen of the 
United States of America, the original of which is on file in the archives 
of this department. 

In testimony whereof I, M. M. Gautier, Secretary of the Interior, 
Police, and Foreign Eelations of the Dominican Eepublic, hereto sign 
my hand and affix the seal of said department. 

Done in the City of Santo Domingo on this 20th day of February, 
1871, in the XXVIIth year of the independence, the Vllth of the 
restoration, and the IVth of the regeneration of the Dominican Ee- 
public. 

M. M. GAUTIBE. 

[SEAL OF DEPARTMENT OP STATE.] 



Contract for the geological and mimralogical exploration and examvnation of the different 
provinces of the Dominican Republic, between the undersigned, to wit, Semr Manuel Maria 
Gautier, Secretary of the Interior and Police, and Acting Secretary of Foreign Affairs of 
the Dominican Bepublic, representing his government, of the one part, and Colonel Joseph 
Warren Fabens, a citizen of the United States of America, a resist of this capital, where 
he elects to have his domicile, and represented in this matter by his attorney in fact, General 
William L. Cazneau, likewise a citizen of the United States of America. It lias been agreed 
as follows : 

PEEAMBIE. 

The Dominican Government, desirous of being able to inquire, in a reliable manner, 
as to the existence of mineral lands with which the republic abounds, according to com- 
mon repute, and to make known to the civilized world the certainty of such wealth by 
means of scientific examinations and results, so that there may no longer remain any 
doubt on the subject, and that foreigners may not fear to bring their capital into the 
country, which would at once secure the national credit and many other advantages 
of known utility, in view of the representations and propositions made to the govern- 
ment by Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, it has been agreed and contracted as follows : 

Article 1. — Gbnekal atji-hokization. 

The Dominican government fully authorizes Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, by himself, 
or by any company organized for the purpose, to make, or cause to be made, a geolo- 
gical examination and a general mineralogical exploration of all the provinces and dis- 
tricts of the republic, in the manner and form and under the conditions and obligations 
hereinafter set forth. 

AKTICI.E 2. — ^Nomination of a chief geologist. 

In order to begin and carry out the scientific labors named in the preceding article, 
and it being necessary that they be under the direction of a competent person, who 
may give satisfaction to the contractor, the Dominican government authorizes Mr. 
Joseph Warren Fabens, or his representatives, to nominate a chief geologist, under 

*A certificate of authentication similar in form to the above is attached to each of 
the following grants ; it is not deemed necessary to print them. 
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■whose iDspection and superintendence said work is to be executed, such nomination 
being ratified in advance, provided, as is expected, that the person selected shall pos- 
sess the scientific knowledge and accredited practical experience required in such cases. 

AETICLB 3. — ^ACCEPTAUCE or TEE CONDITIONS. 

Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, or his representatives, bind themselves to meet and pay, 
on their own account, all the expenses that may be necessary, as well that of the transr 
portation, maintenance, and salaries of the persons, as all others, of what kind soever> 
that should be made in order to carry to its end the scientific exploration treated of in 
this contract, or which may be incident to the same, without any exception whatever. 

Article 4. — Mannue, boem, and mode ob' the examination and bxpioeation. 

Mr. Joseph Warren /Fabens, or his rep^sentatives, by the geologist and his assistants 
nominated for the purpose, shall proceed to explore the different regions of the republic, 
province by province, and district by district, making a careful geological investigation, 
and submiit to the Dominican government the result of their operations in the follow- 
ing form : 

, 1st. Every three mouths there shall be sent to the ministry of the interior a true and 
correct report of the explorations, examinations, anddiscoveries made, with the result 
of the analysis of the plans indispensably necessary to be made, and of the specimens 
and geological designs that may be useful for complete illustration in every shape, so 
that the government may be able to offer for sale on advantageous terms the localities 
examined. This report must explain with the like clearness and precision and indi- 
cate with certainty whether the lands examined be adapted to agriculture or mining, 
and in the latter case point out and specify in what their minersu value consists. 

2d. At the end of each year after the beginning of the works indicated, the chief 
geologist shall from his quarterly reports make a general report in the form of a review, 
accompanied by the plans, designs, &b., from which may be made known to the 
civilized world the result of his geological investigations. At the conclusion of the 
undertaking a general work on the subject shall be made up ; and, 

3d. The work of exploration being oiioe begun is to be continued until its final com- 
pletion, and shall be made in the following order : 

1. Tlie province of Santo Domuigo. 

2. The province of La Vega. 

3. The province of Santiago. 

4. The district of Puerto Plata. 

5. The district of Samana. 

6. The province of Seybo, and 

7. The province of Azua. 

Aeticle 5. — Concession oe "titulo eeai." 

As a compensation for the labors and expenses of the exploration the Dominican 
government grants to Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, or to his representatives, in fee sim- 
ple, the one-fifth part of the lands that may have undergone the geological examina- 
tion in the manner above set forth, with the right to select and set it apart, so that 
it may be immediately enjoyed as the quarterly reports may from time to time be sub- 
mitted to the government ; provided, always, that the lands to be thus selected shall 
.belong to the state, it being declared that the titles issued shall at once stand admitted 
on an equal footing with grants made under the laws relating to the development ot 
mines. 

Aetici^ 6. — Exception of peivatb peopeety. 

In case a mine or mineral deposit discovered by means of the geological explora- 
tion aforesaid shall be found on the property of an individual, it shall be obligatory 
on Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, or his representatives, to come to an understanding with 
"the owner of the surface, in conformity to the existing laws on the subject of mines. 

Article 7.— Exception of othee mines. 

The grants mentioned in article Noi 5 shall not be made in the perimeter of the lands 
where grants may already have been made for the working of mines according to 
existing legislation, nor on those lands which may contain stone-coal, they being form- 
ally excepted in this contract. 

Aeticle 8. — Privilege. 

The Dominican government binds itself to ntft make any other grants of mines after 
the ratification of this contaoJjgstibeigyqfVfferctrisfflfif^reed on for the presentation of 
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the first quarterly report of the wori: of exploration, hut after that it shall have the 
right to make such disposition as may be convenient, of the lands explored and that 
may he proceeded against according to law. 

AnTictE 9. — ^Nomination oip a eesident superintendent. 

To facilitate the prompt and efficacious adjustment of questions or doubts that may 
arise in the future, concerning the present contract, General William L. Cazneau, for- 
merly plenipotentiary of the United States of America near the Dominican govern- 
ment, is hereby nominated and recognized by both parties as the resident contractor 
or superintendent, with the powers and character of special representative in this city 
of the general interests of the aforesaid geological undertaking, and through whom any 
circumstance whatever, the subject of doubt, may be presented directly to the Domini- 
can government for its consideration. 

Akticlb 10. — Time within which the work is to be commenced and for its 

prosecution. 

The execution of the present contract must be begun within six months from this 
date, and at the expiration of that period without such beginning having been made 
.said contract is hereby declared null and void, unless such beginning be prevented by 
irresistible force duly proved ; and Mr. Joseph Warren Pabens, or his representatives, 
shall not be at liberty to commence said work of exploration after the expiration of 
the time specified for making the beginning provided, unless in case of irresistible 
force as above stated, and the Dominican government shall stand released from the 
obligation of Article 8. The longest period for the conclusion of the work is fixed at 
three years. 

Article 11. — Eatipication. 

This contract shall be submitted to the executive power of the Dominican Republic 
for approval, and General William L. Cazneau now accepts and ratifies the same and 
guaranteeing its fulfillment by his attorney, Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens. 

Done in duplicate and in good faith, in the city of Santo Domingo, on the 3d day 
of July, 1868. 

MANUEL MA. GAUTIEE. 
WILLIAM L. CAZNEAU. 

A secret and additional article to the contract entered into between the government 
of the Dominican Eepublic and Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens on the 3d day of July, 
1868, the first party named by its representative citizen, Manuel Maria Gautier, sec- 
retary of the interior and poUce and acting secretary for foreign aff'airs, and the sec- 
ond part by his special attorney-in-fact, General William L. Cazneau. 

additional article. 

With the object that, during the time agreed upon for the execution of the geological 
and mineralogical works referred to in the contract celebrated by the undersigned on 
the third day of July, instant, no prejudice accrue to the republic, it is agreed that in 
case the Dominican government shall see fit to enter into any contract or contracts 
concerning any particular mine in the provinces or districts in which the geologi- 
cal labors may not have been begun, it shall have the right to do so, and in such a case 
and under equal conditions giving the preference to Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, or his 
representatives. This article shall have the same force and elfect as if it had been in- 
cluded and inserted word by word in the contract of yesterday, third of July of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. It is to be ratified at the same time and separately 
by the executive power of the repubMc, it being kept secret by the latter while it may 
be deemed opportune, and General William L. Cazneau accepts and ratifies the same, 
guaranteeing its faithful observance by his attorney-in-fact, Mr. Joseph Warren 
Fabens. 

Done in duplicate and in good faith, in the city of Santo Domingo, on the fourth day 
of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

MANUEL MAEIA GAUTIEE. 

WILLIAM L. CAZNEAU. 
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Xm.— GEANT FOR LINE OF NEW TOEK STEAMEES. 

[Translation.] 

Concession for the estdblisJiment of a line of American mail steamers be- 
tween the ports of New YorTc and Wew Orleans, in the United States of 
America, and the ports of the Dominican Bepublic, 

It is agreed and stipulated by and between the undersigned, Senor 
David Ooen, formerly minister of finance of the republic, duly author- 
ized by the Dominican government, of the one part, and Mr. E, M. 
Funkhouser, formerly president of the Chamber of Commerce of St. 
Louis, United States, and his associates, by Mr. John P. O'SulMvan, 
their attorney-in-fact, of the other part, as follows : 

Aeticle 1. 

The government of the Dominican Eepnblic authorizes Mr. E. M. 
Funkhouser and his associates to establish a monthly line of American 
mail steamers between New York, New Orleans, and the city of Santo 
Domingo, and other ports of the Dominican Eepublic, carrying mails, 
passengers, and all kinds of merchandise and mineral products between 
said ports. Said steamers may extend their voyage or voyages to any 
other ports of the Antilles whenever they may have passengers and 
cargo therefor. 

Article 2. 

The said Funkhouser and his associates bind themselves to place a 
light-draught American steamer upon special service along the coast of 
the republic, and to make monthly trips to the island of St. Thomas. 
They also bind themselves to increase the number of such steamers, if 
commerce shall require it. Said steamers shall carry passengers, mails, 
and all kinds of merchandise and mineral products, and may extend 
their trips to the neighboring islands whenever they may have passen- 
gers and cargo therefor. 

Article 3. 

In consideration of the great difBLculties incident to the establishment 
of said lines of steamers and the heavy outlay necessary for the pur- 
chase of vessels, provisions, &c., the Dominican government agrees to 
pay to the said company, in part remuneration for its expenses, a sum 
equal to fifteen per cent.* of the import and export duties levied upon 
ail merchandise brought to or carried from Dominican ports by the 
steamers of said company, the adjustment and payment to be made 
every three months, in gold or silver, by the treasurer in Santo Domingo, 
or such other person as shall be named for the purpose. 

Article 4. 

The steamers of said company may, whenever deemed proper, 
transfer passengers and cargo from one steamer to another at any hour 
of the day or night free of charge. A government agent shall be pres- 
ent to witness the transfer and see that the custom-house of the port 
where the transfer takes place receives no prejudice. 

* There is a discrepancy between the per centum here given and that stated in the 
foregoing list of grants, which statepitat fee per.oftRtum. — Tkanslatok. 
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AETIOLE 5. 

The soldiers and officers, agents, mails, and cargoes belonging to the 
Dominican government shall be carried at half the established rate of 
prices ; the official correspondence of the Dominican government shall 
be carried free. 

Akticle 6. 

The steamers of said company shall be exempt from all port charges ; 
and all provisions, coal, and other materials specially intended for the 
use of said steamers shall be free from all duties. Vessels that may 
arrive laden with coal, provisions, &c., for consumption on the steamers 
of said company shall also be exempt from port charges on such articles ; 
other portions of their cargoes shall be subject to custom dues. 

Article 7. 

The Dominican government binds itself to grant to said company the 
lands necessary for the construction of coal depots, wharves, and ware- 
houses. Said lands shall be free from all taxes or contributions, and 
they shall be used exclusively as the property of the company while 
this contract shall remain in force. Upon its termination the contract- 
ing parties shall appoint a committee to appraise the warehouses that 
may have been buUt by said company, which shall become the property 
of the Dominican government upon the payment of their appraised 
value. 

Article 8. 

If on account of bad weather it shall be impossible for a steamer to 
land at her port of destination the captain shall signal the fact from 
aboard, and may continue his voyage, leaving the passengers, baggage, 
and merchandise in the nearest Dominican port, unless those interested 
demand that they be landed at the ports called for by their tickets. In 
said case the company shall disembark the passengers and baggage 
on the return of said steamer, or another steamer of their line, free of 
all expense ; and the merchandise shall be landed at the point called for 
by the bOl of lading on the return of the steamer or some other steamer 
of said' line. 

Article 9. 

The steamers of said line shall make their regular time to their ports 
of destination according to their contracts and the regulations to be 
hereafter established. If from any unavoidable casualty they shall fail 
to do so, the fact shall be certified by all the officers on board. 

Article 10. 

If from any fortuitous cause the sailing of the steamers on their sched- 
ule time be prevented, the commander of the port in Santo Domingo 
and the consuls of the Dominican Eepublic in the United States shall 
certify the cause of delay. 

Article 11. 

Frequent inspections of the vessels shall be made, to see that they 
are neat and in good [yf^f^i^ifyy ^^^^^§1^ also be furnished with 
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necessary medicines, suitable tpthe diseases most prevalent in the coun- 
try and in the ports along their route. Said medicines shall be fur- 
nished without charge. 

Aeticle 12. 

The company shall fix the days of arrival and departure of each 
steamer in and from each of the ports of the voyage, and shall give 
notice thereof to the Dominican government one month before this con- 
tract shall take effect. If commerce shall hereafter require it, the com- 
pany reserves to itself the right to put another steamer on said line. 

AUTICLE 13. 

If any. agent or officer of the company shall be guilty of smuggling, 
or of abettiug such offense, either on shipboard or on land, he shall be 
removed from his position, and never afterward be employed by the 
company, and moreover be liable to punishment according to the laws 
of the country. 

AUTICLE 14. 

The company shall have the right to use in loading and unloading 
their steamers such of their boats as they may have in port and suit- 
able for the purpose. 

Aeticle 15. 

The Government desiring to afford facilities for a healthy and legiti-. 
mate immigration, will permit all immigrants that may arrive upon the 
steamers of said company to land free of all duties on professional 
instruments and agricultural implements. 

AUTICLE 16. 

The company reserves to itself the right to navigate the navigable 
rivers of the country with their steamers free of all duties and contri- 
butions so long as this contract shall remain in force. 

Aeticle 17. 

This concession shall continue in force for twenty-one years from 
this date, renewable by mutual consent. The government of the Do- 
minican government will give its amplest protection to the company 
that may be formed by Mr. E. M. Funkhouser and his associates pur- 
suant to this contract, and will grant no subsidy or privilege over the 
same route that may be prejudicial to this company during the term of 
this contract. 

Aeticle 18. 

This line of steamers shall be established without unnecessary delay, 
and within, at most, one year from this date ; and if not done within 
that time, this concession shall be null and void. 

Article 19. 

If, from any cause, said company shall fail to perform the service stip- 
ulated by this contract, for six months, without the previous consent of 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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the government, the latter shall have the right to rescind the contract, 
and will thereby be released from all the obligations herein stipulated. 
Done in duplicate, and in good faith, in the city of Santo Domingo, 
on the seventh day of October, in the year eighteen hundred and sixty- 
eight. 

DAVID COEF. 

J. P. O'SULLIVAIS". 



XIV.— GRANT OF GUANO AT ALTO VELA. 
[Translation.] 

Agreement for fhe concession of the guano or phosphate of lime on the 

island of Alto Vela. 

It is agreed and stipulated between the undersigned, Mr. Eichard 
Curiel, minister of finances of the Dominican Republic, acting on behalf 
of his government, of the one part, and Messrs. Hartmont & Co., mer- 
chants, No. 7 Union Court, London, of the other ijart, as follows : 

Akticlb 1. 

The government of the Dominican Eepublic grant to Messrs. Hart- 
mont & (Jo. permission to work the layers, beds, and rocks of guano or 
phosphate of lime which are found in the island of Alto Vela in such 
manner as is determined hereinafter, for a term of fifty years, beginning 
July 1, 1869. 

Aetiolb 2. 

Messrs. Hartmont & Co. bind themselves to bear on their sole and 
exclusive account all the expense of the operations necessary for work- 
ing the guano or phosphate of lime mentioned in the preceding article. 

Article 3. 

Messrs. Hartmont & Co. bind themselves to carry out this agreement 
at the latest by the 1st of January next, and to export annually a quan- 
tity of at least ten thousand tons of gaano or phosphate of lime. 

Article 4. 

The grantees shall have the right to construct houses, shops, roads, 
docks, wharves, or anything else necessary in the island of Alto Vela 
during all the term of this concession without paying any rents, taxes, 
or imposts to the government for the land occupied. All the lands of 
the island are placed at the disposition of the grantees, and the govern- 
ment is prohibited from permitting other persons tq settle on the island. 
After the expiration of this grant, the grantees shall dispose of their 
materials, houses, &c., for their own profit, and as they see fit. 

Article 5. 

The tools, utensils, machinery, provisions, fuel, and other materials 

which shall be imported into the Dominican Eepublic, destined for the 

establishments for working Alto Vela, shall be exempt from all import 

duties. All persons employed by the grantees in working their conces- 
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sion, whether they may be Dominicans or foreigners, shall be exempt 
from personal imposts ; but the grantees, in employing them, shall not 
choose Dominicans among those in the military service. 

Aeticle 6. 

The grantees shall pay to the Dominican government a tax of one 
dollar and sixty cents in coin for each registered ton of guano or phos- 
phate of lime which they shall export from the island of Alto Vela. 
The quantity shall be determined by the ship's register. No other tax 
of any sort whatever shall be due on the exportation of the guano or 
phosphate of lime, and the ships engaged in carrying on this exporta- 
tion shall be exempt from the payment of the coasting tax and of every 
other tax except those of tonnage, light-house, quarantine, pilotage, and 
drinking-water, the two last-named taxes being due only in case of ships 
which shall take a pilot on board, or which shall take in water in one 
of the ports of the republic. 

Aeticle 7. 

The revenues resulting to the Dominican government from these 
operations shall be devoted to the loan contracted for the Dominican 
Eepublic through the agency of Mr. Hartmont. The grantees of this 
concession, or their attorneys, are hereby authorized to pay into the 
hands of the contractors of the loan all sums due to the Dominican 
government on the workings herein granted ; this until the entire reim- 
bursement of the loan. When this reimbursement shall have been 
effected, the tax shall be paid directly into the hands of the government. 
In case the grantees shall not export the minimum quantity stipulated 
in these articles, the Dominican government shall have the right to de- 
clare the present concession null, and to dispose of it as it shall see fit. 

Aeticle 8. 

Messrs. Hartmont & Co. shall have the right to transfer part or the 
whole of their concession to other houses, to a company, or to a com- 
mission of the titles of the loan above named. 

Aeticle 9. 

The present concession shall be maintained under all circumstances, in 
peace as in war, and even when one or several of the grantees or their 
attorneys or assigns may be subjects of a government with which the 
Dominican government may be at war, or with which diplomatic rela- 
tions may not be established or may be interrupted. 

Done in good faith and in duplicate at the city of Santo Domingo the 
eighth (8th) of May, one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine. 

/ 



XV.— EAILEOAD CHARTER, SANTIAGO TO SAMANA. 
[Translation.] 

EXECTTTITE DEPAETKENT, DOMINICAN EEPUBLIC. 

Whereas in view of its high importance, and in order to give an 
effective -impulse to the development of the commerce and industry of 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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the country by the establishmeut of railway communication between 
the city of Santiago de los Caballeros, the commercial center of the 
province of Cibao, and the banks of the river Yuna, or some point on 
the peninsula of Samana ; and whereas Mr. Frederick Fischer, of the 
city and State of New York and the United States of America, desires, 
in conjunction with his associates, to establish said line of railway: 
Therefore, the executive power of the Dominican Eepublic, by a reso- 
lution in council, and with the consent of the senate, grants to the said 
Frederick Fischer and his associates permission to establish the said line 
of railway in the manner and with the conditions, liabilities, privileges, 
benefits, and obligations following, viz : 

First : The Dominican Eepublic grants to ]\Ir. Frederick Fischer, of 
the city and State of New York, United States of America, and to his 
associates, the right and privilege of constructing and operating a line 
of railway extending from at or near the city of Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros to the banks of the river Yuna, or to some other point on the penin- 
sula of Samana, and within the following limits : Between the parallel 
of north latitude of said city of Santiago and that of the mouth of the 
Yuna river, or 19° 19' and 19° 27' of north latitude, eastward from the 
meridian of said city, granting to them the enjoyment of said line of rail- 
way for the term of ninety-nine years from the time it is put in opera- 
tion. 

Second: Said grantees shall have the free right to lay out and build 
said railway between the points mentioned, and the government also 
grants to them the land necessary for the construction of said road and 
the establishment of its stations, depots, and other necessary appurte- 
nances out of the public lands along the line thereof. If it shall be 
necessary in laying out the road to pass through and occupy the lands 
of any individual, they may proceed according to the rules and forms 
prescribed by the laws of the republic regulating the appropriating of 
private property to pubhc use, and the grantees shall make compensa- 
tion to the owners of such property in accordance with the judgment 
that may be rendered by the experts appointed in such proceeding. All 
the lands mentioned in this article, as well as the capital invested in 
the railway and the property and appurtenances of said line, shall be 
exempt from all taxes and contributions during the term of this conces- 
sion. The grantees shall have, moreover, authority to use the public 
lands adjacent to the line of said railway, and to take therefrom stone, 
timber, and other materials which may be necessary for the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of the same. 

Third. The Dominican Eepublic concedes to the said grantees every 
alternate square league to the right and left of said railway within the 
limits of two leagues on each side of the road, out of the public lands 
w^hich may not have been sold or adjudged to others at the date of this 
concession, allotting to them on the one side of the road those having 
the even numbers, and on the other side those having the odd numbers. 
When the grantees shall have completed four consecutive leagues of said 
railway, ready in all respects for the public service, the government will 
issue patents for the said four leagues which have been comi)leted. 

The grant of lands provided for in this article shall not include the 

lands of the peninsula of Samana, if the grantees shall extend said road 

to a point upon said peninsula ; but in that case they shall have only 

the right of way in that part of said peninsula which the road may 

traverse, the meridian of the principal mouth (boca grande) of the Yuna 

Eiver being fixed as the line of demarkation for the concession of said 

lands. „. .^. , , ... ^^ 
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Fourth. Said grantees shall have the right to import free of duty into 
the republic through the ports open to foreign commerce all the rails, 
cars, locomotives, and other material of any kind, which they may re- 
quire for constructing, operating, and repairing said railway ; and the 
republic will exempt from military service the persons employed by the 
grantees upon the work of said road. 

Fifth. Within six years after the route of said road shall have been 
definitively fixed, the grantees shall construct and put in practical opera- 
tion a proper and sufficient railway, with all the necessary equipments, 
and within the limits mentioned in Article 1. In. case the road shall 
not be completed, the grantees shall forfeit to the Dominican Eepublic 
the. total receipts which may be derived from the use of that part of the 
road which may be ready for traffic at the expiration of that time, until 
the rest shall have been completed : Provided, however, That in com- 
puting the time, no period shall be included during which the work may 
have been interrupted or suspended by the act of the Dominican gov- 
ernment, either on account of foreign war or internal commotion. The 
grantees shall carry free the mails of the government, and at all times 
transport its troops, and munitions of war, and arms, when the same 
shall be required by the proper department ; and the government shall 
always have the preference in the use of said railway for the objects above 
mentioned, by making a compensation which shall not exceed one-half 
of that paid by individuals for a like service. 

Sixth. The republic concedes to the grantees the sole and exclusive 
privilege of establishing, controlling, and operating, under the' same 
conditions as those specified with respect to the line of railway, telegraph 
lines along the entire length of said road. The grantees shall have the 
rightto select the way orroiite over thepublic land or lands of individuals, 
and across all bays, lakes, and rivers, for the purpose of establishing 
said lines of telegraph ; they shall have the right to take from the ad- 
jacent public land, stone, wood, and other materials necessary for their 
construction, operation, and repair. 

Seventh. Said grantees shall have full right of navigating the river 
Tuna, and of constructing, controlling, and operating at the terminus of 
the railroad at Samana the docks, wharfs, and other works which may 
be necessary for the use of the railway, whether on the peninsula of 
Samana, or ou the banks of the river Tuna. 

Eighth. Whenever Mr. Edward H. Hartmont, in virtue of his con- 
tract with the republic, dated February 1, 1869, shall have made his 
election for the railway from Santiago to Monte Oristi, or the railway 
to some point near the Tuna Eiver, the republic will give notice of the 
fact to these grantees, and within one year from such notification said 
grantees shall complete the exploration of the route of the road herein 
provided for, and file a inap thereof in the department of the interior. 
In case of the said Hartmont, instead of electing to build the road to 
Monte Cristi, shall elect to build one to some point toward the river 
Tuna, said Frederick Fischer, and his associates, shall have the right 
to construct and operate a railway from the city of Santiago, or near it, 
to Monte Oristi, or to some point on the bay of Manzanilla, on the same 
basis, and under the same conditions, and with the same concessions of 
land as if the said road had been made to the banks of the Tuna. 

Ninth. It is a condition precedent to the maintenance in force of this 
concession that the stipulations of the last preceding article be fully 
complied with ; and it shall be absolutely null and void if the work shall 
not have been begun within one year, except in case of hinderance from 
unavoidable cause, whji9)^|5^(j]j^(ll^g.^g^@tablished. 
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Tenth. The Dominican Eepublic will give its high protection to the 
grantees, or to the company, which they may form, and binds itself to 
not make any concession which may conflict witb the present, within 
the limits specified in Article 1, and all property and privileges ac- 
quired, or that they may acquire, in virtue of this concession, shall be 
guaranteed by a special treaty to be celebrated between the Dominican 
Eepublic and tbe United States of America. 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo, on the 9th day of September, in 
the year of our Lord 1869, the XXVIth of the independence, the Vllth 
of the restoration, and the lid of the regeneration of the republic. 



XVI.— EAILEOAD CHARTEE, SANTO DOMINGO CITY TO AZUA. 

[Translation.] 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, DOMINICAN EEPUBLIC. 

"Whereas Messrs. F. Schumacher and Louis P. Angenard, of the city 
of Baltimore, United States of America, on the 12th day of July, 1869, 
presented their petition, showing that on the 22d January, 1868, they 
purchased from Mr. Felix Montecatini, in said city of Baltimore, among 
other things the franchise of making and using a railway from the land- 
ing on the river Ozama near San Carlos, crossing the Haiua and term- 
inating at Cuayo Medina, in conformity to the concession granted to 
him by the preceding administration, August 3d, 1867, but the surveys 
for which had for unavoidable cause not been made, and said franchise 
therefore forfeited, on which account they ask to be allowed one year 
more to comply with the preliminary conditions of eaid concession, and 
six years for the completion of the entire work, and authority to extend 
said line to the city of Azua : 

The same having been duly considered, and in view of the fact that 
the concession has been forfeited, and that it embraces i)owers that the 
executive is not competent to grant, and that for these causes it cannot 
be renewed as asked by the petition; but nevertheless, taking into 
accoimt the expenses already incurred by the petitioners, and the im- 
portance of establishing a railway between this capital and the city of 
Azua, it is 

Resolved — 

Article 1. That a concession be granted to Messrs. F. Schumacher 
and Louis P. Angenard to construct a railway beginning at the landing 
on the Ozama Eiver, and passing outside of San Carlos, and crossing 
the Haina, and thence to Cuayo-Medina in San Cristobal, thence to the 
city of Azua, the capital of the province of that name ; and to control 
and operate the same for their own profit for ninety -nine years; at the 
end of which period the railway shall become the property of the gov- 
ernment without any remuneration on its part. 

Aeticle 2. The exploration and survey of the route of said road are 
to be commeuced immediately in order that a plot may be speedily pre- 
sented to the government, and that the government may then take the 
proper steps in view of the carrying out of this concession. 

Article 3. The government will give to Messrs. F. Schumacher and 
Louis Angenard gratuitously the lands necessary for the construction 
of a double-track road, and for the workshops and dwellings for em- 
ployes, depots, and ^fg^M5|^j(j<?^/i^^J§j}f^> out of lands along its 
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track belonging to the government. In addition to said lands^the gov- 
ernment will give to them lands on both sides, the quantity and locality 
of which shall be the object of a special concession as soon as the plat 
of the exploration and survey shall be filed. 

Article 4. The soldiers, military officers, agents, and goods of the 
government shall be transported on said road for one-half of the rate 
of charges established for individuals ; and the mails and mail agents 
shall be transported free of charge. 

Article 5. The tools, machinery, utensils, and other articles im- 
ported into the republic for the necessary use of said road shall be ex- 
empt from all import duties. 

Article 6. Messrs. F. Schumacher and L. Angenard shall have the 
right to sell or assign this concession to other persons or to form a com- 
pany of stockholders for the construction of said railway. 

Article 7. This concession s^all be absolutely null and void unlfess 
the work be commenced within eighteen months from this date, and 
the plot mentioned in Article 3 filed. ' 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo on this fifth day of April in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy, the XXVIIth year of the independ- 
ence, the Vllth of the restoration, and the Hid of the regeneration of 
the republic. 



XVn.— RAILROAD CHARTER, AZUA TO CAOBAS. 

[Translation.] 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Whereas in view of its high importance and in order to give an 
sffective impulse to the development of the commerce and industry of 
the country by establishing a railway communication between the city 
of Oompostella de Azna, a commercial center and capital of the province 
of the same name, westwardly from said province to the commune of 
Caobas, upon our frontier ; and whereas Mr. Julian Grandgerard, mer- 
chant, living in the commune of Bani and province of Santo Domingo, 
desires, in conjunction with his associates, to establish said railway, for 
which end he has petitioned the government: 

Therefore, the executive power of the Dominican Republic, by a resolu- 
tion in council, to be laid before the senate for its approval, grants to 
the said Julian Grandgerard and his associates permission to establish 
said line of railway, in manner and form and with the conditions, 
liabilities, franchises, advantages, and obligations following, viz: 

First. The Dominican Eepublic grants to Mr. Julian Grandgerard and 
his associates the privilege of constructing and operating a line of rail- 
way beginning at or near the city of Compostello de Azua, and running 
westwardly to the frontier village of Oaobas, said grant to continue for 
the term of ninety- nine years from the day on which the road shall be 
completed. 

Second. Said grantees shall have the free right of way for the explor- 
ation and construction of said railway between the points mentioned. 
The government grants to them, moreover, the lands necessary for the 
construction of said road, and the establishment of the stations, depots, 
and appurtenances necessary to it ; said lands to be of the public lands 
along the line of the road. If, in laying out and constructing said road, 
it shall be necessary to occupy or make use of private property, they 
may proceed according);|^^g^jeflfl^ Jgji^iis prescribed by the laws of 
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the republic regulating the appropriation of private property to public 
use, and the grantees shall make compensation to the owners of such 
property, in accordance with the judgment that may be rendered by the 
experts appointed in such proceeding. All the lands mentioned in this 
article, as well as the capital invested in the railway, and the property 
and appurtenances of said line, shall be exempt from all taxes and con- 
tributions during the term of this concession. The grantees shall have, 
moreover, authority to use the public lands adjacent to the line of said 
railway, and to take therefrom stone, timber, and other materials which 
may be necessary for the construction, maintenance, and repair of the 
same. In addition to said public lands, the government concedes to 
said grantees the necessary extent of land on both sides of the road, 
the quantity and locality of which will be the subject of a special grant, 
as soon as the survey and plat of the line shall have been filed. 

Third. Said grantees shall have the right to import, free of duty, into 
the republic, through the ports open to foreign commerce, all the rails, 
cars, locomotives, and other materials of any kind which they may 
require for constructing, operating, and repairing said railway, and the 
republic will exempt from military service the persons employed by the 
gi'antees upon the work of said road. 

Fourth. Within six years after the route of said road shall have been 
definitively fixed, the grantees shall construct and put in practical oper- 
ation a proper and sufficient railway, with all the necessary equipments, 
between the points mentioned in Article 1. In case the road shall not 
be completed, the grantees shall forfeit to the Dominican Government 
the total receipts which may be derived from the use of that part of the 
road which may be ready for traflic at the expiration of that time, until 
the I'cst shall have been completed: Provided, however, That in com- 
puting the time no period shall be included during which the work may 
have been interrupted or suspended by the act of the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, either on account of foreign war or internal commotion. The 
grantees shaU carry the mails of the government free, and at all times 
transport i^s troops and munitions of war and arms, when the same 
shall be required by the proper department ; and the government shall 
always have the preference in the use of said railway for the objects 
above mentioned, by making a compensation which shall not exceed 
one-half of that paid by individuals for a like service. 

Fifth. The republic concedes to the grantees the sole and exclusive 
privilege of establishing, controlling, and operating, under the same 
conditions as those specified, with respect to the railway, telegraph 
lines along the entire length of said road. The grantees shall have the 
right to select the way or route over the public lauds, or lands of in- 
dividuals, and across all bays, lakes, and rivers for the purpose of 
establishing said lines of telegraph, and they shall have the right to 
take from the adjacent jrablic lauds stone, wood, and other materials 
necessary for their construction, operation, and repair. 

Sixth. One year's time is granted to said Julian Grandgerard to com- 
plete the exploration and survey of said line of railway, and to file the 
plat thereof in the department of the interior; and in case the same 
shall not be done within that time, this concession shall be absolutely 
null and void, except it be prevented by unavoidable cause, which fact 
shall be duly established. 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo, on the third day of June, in the • 
year eighteen hundred and seventy, the XXVIIth of the independence, 
the Vllth of the restoration, and Hid of the • regeneration of the 
republic. Digitized by Microsoft® 
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XVm.— CHAETEE FOE TELEGEAPH LINES. 

[Translation.] 

EXECtTTIVE POWEK — DOMINICAN EEPUBLIC. 

Whereas, on the 5th day of the current month, citizen General Leon 
Guilamo petitioned the minister of the interior, police, and agriculture, 
asking the privilege for ninety-nine years to establish throughout the 
Dominican territory such lines of telegraph as the government may 
deem useful or necessary, at his own charge and for his own benefit, but 
to be regulated by such rules as the government may prescribe ; and 
■whereas the establishment of lines of telegraph are of great public 
utility, constituting as they do in this age an element of civilization and 
an efficient auxiliary to commercial transactions and the official measures 
of the public administration; and in view of the merits and services of 
citizen General Guilamo, and in view of the powers vested in the execu- 
tive by section 24 of article 35 of the constitution, it is 

Resolved — 

First. To declare, and it is hereby declared, that the establishment of 
lines of telegraph, putting the capital in communication with the different 
cities and communes of the republic, is of public utility. 

Second. For the reason declared in the preceding article, theDominican 
government concedes to citizen General Leon Guilamo the privilege of 
establishing, by himself or by a company or companies organized for 
the purpose, and putting in operation such lines of telegraph a« he may 
deem expedient, and such as the government may indicate ; the costs of 
the survey, exploration, and determining of said lines to be at his sole 
expense. 

Third. In surveying and laying out said lines, the said General Leon 
Guilamo and his associates or assigns shall have the right to select the 
way over any of the public lands or the lands of individuals, across the 
lakes, bays, and rivers ; and shall have the right to take from the a,djacent 
public lands such stone, wood, and other materials as may be necessary 
in the construction, maintenance, and repair of said lines. 

Fourth. When necessary surveys and explorations for the establish- 
ment of said lines of telegraph under this concession have been com- 
l)leted, the grantee, or his representatives, shall, before entering upon 
said work, file with the minister of the interior a description of the same, 
together with the maps and plans that may be deemed necessary for the 
due information and appproval of the government. 

Fifth. When the government shall desire to establish a telegraph line 
between points between which the grantee shall not have established a 
line, it shall be the duty of the grantee, or of his representatives, to con- 
struct and put the same into practical operation within the time which 
may be required, according to the judgment of competent persons ; and, 
in case this shall fail to be done, the government shall have the right to 
grant the privileges of constructing and operating such lines of telegraph 
to other persons or companies, without prejudice to the use of the lines 
already established. 

Sixth. The following lines are considered of first necessity : first, from 
the peninsula of Samaua .to Neyba, passing through the capital and Gom- 
postella de Azua; second, from the capital, Santo Domingo, to the city 
Santiago de los Oabelleros, with a branch from the last-named place to 
Monte Christi, and one to Puerto Plata. The grantee, or his representa- 
tives, shall pat these lines in operation in the order above named, and 
with such modification2)^-^i^g^^ll'^^QJS&/?^fil and necessary. 
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Seventh. The proceeds of said lines shall inure for the benefit of the 
grantee, his associates or successors, they being bound to send, free of 
charge, telegrams which may relate to the administration of criminal 
iustice, public order and war, sent by the authorities or magistrates who 
may have legal power so to do. 

Eighth. All the effects and machinery that may be introduced by the 
grantee or his representatives for the establishment and operation of 
said lines of telegraph, shall be free of all duties. 

Ninth. The grantee, or his representatives, shall enjoy the benefit of 
the lines which may be established by virtue of this concession for and 
during the term of ninety-nine years, at' the expiration of which time 
said lines shall be the property of the state, which will provide as it 
may deem best for their management. 

Tenth. Eegulations for the public management of said lines shall be 
agreed upon aft«»r their establishment by the government, and the 
grantee, or his representatives, and as to manner of using and super- 
intending the same, and the orderly regulation thereof. But such regu- 
lations shall in no manner prejudice nor impair the essential provisions 
of this concession. 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo the 12th day of November, 1870, 
the XXVIIth year of independence, the Vlllth of the restoration, and 
the IVth of the regeneration of the republic. 



XIX.— GRANT OF THE BANI SALT-WOEKS. 
[Translation.] 

Communication from the minister of finance, dated May 18, N'o. 469, and 
copy of the contract for the renting of the salt-works at Bani for fifty, 
years, entered into between the minister of finance and Carlos Baez. 

No. 4:69.] Department op Finance and Ogiimercb, 

Santo Domingo, May 18, 1870. 

Citizen: I inclose you herewith, for your information and official 
action, a copy of the contract for the renting of the salt-works at Bani 
for the term of fifty years, entered into between the minister of finance 
and Carlos B. Baez, in conformity with the resolution of the honorable 
senate, adopted on the 28th of March last, and which was communicated 
to me by that high body on the same day, and approved by the superior 
government. God and liberty. 

E. CUEIEL, 

To the Citizen Auditor General of the Treasury. 



An agreement entered into Ijetween us, General Eioardo Curiel, minister of finance 
and commerce, of the one part, and Seuor Carlos B. Baez, general of the armies of the 
republic, and a member of the senate, of the other part, witnesseth : 

Pursuant to a resolution of the honorable senate, adopted on the 2Rth day of March 
of this year, which was first communicated on that day in an official note by the presi- 
dent of that high body, a contract is entered into for renting the salt-works at Bani to 
SeQor Carlos Baez, his associates and heirs, or whomsoever by any right whatsoever 
shall rightfully represent them, according to the following provisions : 

First. General Carlos B. Baez binds himself to, by himself or by means of others, or 
a society organized for the purpose, put the salt-works at Bani in such a state of pro- 
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duotiYeness as to be deemed an important branch of industry, and to that end he is to 
construct all the works and make all the inlprcivements necessary. 

Second. Said concession is made to General Carlos B. Baez for the term of fifty years, 
at the end of which time the improvements, establishments, and constructions which 
may be found made at said salt-works shall belong to the state. 

Third. The grantees shall pay to the government five per centum of the product of 
the salt-works, either in salt or its equivalent in money, for which purpose they shall 
be required to exhibit to the agent of the government, or other authorized person, their 
books, and to give all necessary information. Thispayment shall be made in a manner 
at the option of the government, and, when in mouey, it shall be made at the end of 
every three months. 

Fourth. Such foreign vessels as shall take in cargo at the salt-works shall not be re- 
quired to take out a coasting license. 

Fifth. If, at the end of one year after the lease heretofore made to the authorities of 
the town of Bani, (from which time the period of fifty years, the term of this concession, 
is to be computed,) the grantees shall not have begun the works of construction before 
mentioned, &c., this concession shall be null and void, and the grantees shall be bound 
to pay the sum of four hundred dollars in coin as rent for said year. 

Sixth. The salt from the works at Bani that may be introduced into the other com- 
ntunes and provinces of the republic while this concession shall be in force, shall be 
free from all municipal taxes. 

Done and signed in duplicate and in good faith, in the city of Santo Domingo, on 
the 10th day of May, 1870, in the XXVIIth year of the independence, the Vllth of the 
restoration, and the Hid of the regeneration of the republic. 

EICAEDO CURIEL. 
CAELOS B. BAEZ. 



XX.— 6EANT OF BEATA SALT-WOEKS. 
[Translation.] 

No. 818.] Department op Finance and Coivimeece, 

Santo Domingo, September 12, 1870. 

Citizen : I inclose for your information and ofl&cial action the annexed 
copy of a contract for a concession for fifty years of the island of Beata 
to citizen Colonel Telesforo Yolta, made by this department pursuant 
to a resolution of the senate, which has heretofore been communicated 
to you. God and liberty. 

E. CUEIEL. 

To the Citizen Audit ok General of the Treasury. 



By virtue of a resolution of the honorable senate, adopted on the 17th of June of this 
year, .and communicated to this department on the same day in an official note. No. 54: 

AKTICIE FIRST. 

The citizen Colonel Telesforo Volta is hereby authorized to establish and carry on 
salt-works on the island of Beata for the term of fifty years, and to have the benefit of 
the products thereof, and dispose of the same freely, whether they shall be carried on 
by him or by a company, said enterprise being subject to the following conditions : 
First. The work for the establishment of the salt-works shall be begun within two 
years from the date of this concession ; second, five per centum of the proceeds of said 
salt-works shall be paid into the public treasury ; third, all vessels which shall come 
to carry salt from said works shall be cleared from some port of the republic, and pay 
port dues and tonnage. The enterprise shall be subject to all the laws in force in the 
republic applicable to such enterprises in general. 

ARTICLE SECONIi 

This enterprise. shall enjoy the exemption from payment for coasting licenses, which, 
by the resolution of the national congress approved April 16, 1867, was granted to 
foreign vessels, cariying salfc^^^^e^&W'^S^SO/?® 
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AKTIOLB TmUD. 
\ 

The tools and instmmenta 'wliich may b9 imported to be nsed in this enterprise are 
hereby declared free ftom all duties. 

AKTICLE FOTJETH. 

This concession shaJl expire if, within the time fixed by the first section of article 1, 
the work for the establishment of said salt-works shall not have been begun. 
Done in dupUoate in Santo Domingo the 12th day of September, 1870. 

E. CUEIEL. 

TELESFOEO VOLTA. 



XXI.— GRANT OF COPPER MINE CEECADO DEL COBHfi. 

[Translation.] 

GOD, THE COUNTRY, AND LIBERTY— DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. — JOSlfi 
MARIA CABRAL, PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In view of a petition addressed to the minister of the interior and police 
by a joint-stock company called the Society of Industrial Progress, es- 
tablished in this city, asking for a concession for the working of a copper 
mine discovered, and heretofore worked by virtue of legal authority for 
that purpose, at a place called "Cercado del Cobr^," in the jurisdiction 
of San Cristoval ; and, further, in view of the fact that the proper for- 
malities, which are required by articles 23, 24, and 25 of the law of mines, 
declared in, force in the republic by a resolution of the national congress 
approved April 12, 1866, have been complied with ; and in accordance 
with the advice of a council of the secretaries of state, I hereby grant 
to the said Society of Industrial Progress the necessary permission, re- 
serving the ultimate right of property, and without prejudice to third 
persons, to work, by itself or other companies, the said mine; and they 
shall have the right to use and dispose of its products for their own 
benefit, under the following conditions : 

First. They shall prosecute the working of said mine continuously and 
actively. 

Second. The working shall not be deemed actively prosecuted unless 
there shalbbe at least six laborers engaged therein. 

Third. The work shall be conducted according to the rules of the art, 
and the enterprise and laborers shall be subject to such rules as may be 
prescribed by the police regulations. 

Fourth. They shall answer for all damages and injuries that may ac- 
crue to third parties by reason of the working of the mine. 

Fifth. They shall also make compensation for injuries caused to neigh- 
boring citizens by the accumulation or diminution of water. 

Sixth. They shall pay annually to the public treasury two dollars for 
each square kilometer [one square kilometer := 247.1 acres] of the suj)er- 
ficies of the mine. 

Seventh. They shall pay into the public treasury five per centum of 
the gross product of the mine, to be delivered in the port of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

Eighth. They shall, as far as possible, employ in the work Dominican 
operatives and workmen. 

Ninth. They shall make out a map and plan of the mine, and submit 
it for the approbation of the government. 

Tenth. All controversies and difficulties that may arise between the 
government and the company, or between the company and individuals, 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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in consequence of this concession, or of working the mine, are to be 
decided by the tribunals of the republic and according to the laws ot 
the country. 

Eleventh. The Dominican operatives that may be employed in the 
mine shall be exempt from military service, except when the government 
shall need them for the establishment and preservation of the public 
tranquillity. 

Twelfth. The vessels which may arrive at the ports of the country 
laden with machinery, instruments, and other things indispensable to 
the establishments for the elaboration of the minerals that may be 
taken from the mine, shall be exempt from port duties. 

Thirteenth. The instruments that may be brought into the country for 
the elaboration of the minerals are declared free of duty. 

Fourteenth. The .present concession shall cease if, at the end of six 
months from its date, the working of the mine has not been begun. 

Santo Domingo, November 12, 1866 ; the XXIIId of the independ- 
ence, lYth of the restoration of the republic. 

JOSfi MAEIA OABEAL. 



XXII.— REISSUE AND CONSOLIDATION OF GRANTS OP THREE MINES. 

[Translation.] 
EXECUTIVE POWER OP THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Whereas General William L. Cazneau has presented his petition, 
dated on the 25th of March of the current year, in which he represents 
that he is the lawful owner of three contiguous mining circuits, called 
respectively Monte-Mateo, Mano-Matuey, and Loma-Diamante, all situ- 
ated in Upper Mgua, commune of San Cristobal, and province of Santo 
Domingo, by virtue of the titles issued to him on the 18th of January, 
12th of July, and 13th of December, 1867, and according to the demarka- 
tion and plans annexed to the same ; and whereas the said General 
William L. Cazneau desires to consolidate the said three circuits into 
one, by authority of the government, in order to proceed with the ex- 
ploration and working of the same on a more extended scale, by means 
of a' company which it is proposed to organize under the style of the 
Cazneau Union, with a view of working actively the various deposits 
and placers which are found ia said circuits, in order that each and all 
of them may be worked according to the rules of the mining art, and 
mOst profitably ; and that in case those interested shall see fit, they may 
at the same time form within said circuits an independent branch (en- 
terprise) for the extraction or reduction of mineral products, or both. 

In view of the foregoing representations of the said General Cazneau, 
and by virtue of the provisions of article 31 of the law of mines, now 
in force, it is — 

Resolved, To, grant, and by these presents there is granted, to General 
William L. Cazneau, or to his associates or representatives, the right of 
occupying and controlling his said three mining circuits of Monte-Mateo, 
Mano-Matuey, and Loma-Diamante, as a single and distinct mining prop- 
erty, under the title of Cazueau's United Zone, having the same extent 
and form heretofore granted in three contiguous parts, and now united 
into one, according to the annexed plat made by Arthur Pennell, civil 
engineer; and the said grantee, or his representatives or associates. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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shall have the right to work the metals and mineral deposits contained 
in said zoae, and to reduce and dispose of said products freely, and as 
they shall see fit: Frovided, thai in so doing they in no manner violate 
the laws of the country, and that they comply witti the duties and forms 
hereinafter set forth. 

The grantee and his associates shall also have the right to employ in 
operating the machinery and works the river and currents of water that 
flow across said United Zone, and the government binds itself not to make 
grants or concessions to other parties which may prejudice the conces- 
sions herein expressed, whilst the said General Wm. L. Cazneau or his 
representatives and associates shall comply with the following conditions 
and obligations : 

First. To answer for all damages and injuries which this work may 
cause to third parties. 

Second. To contribute, in proportion to the benefit received, to the 
expense of the drainage of mines closely neighboring, and for general 
galleries of drainage or transportation, whenever the same shall be 
authorized by the government for the group of mines, or for the whole 
of the mining district in which these mines are situated. 

Third. To employ in the mines, besides the colonists and mining 
ofilcers who may be introduced from abroad, Dominican citizens, who 
shall constitute a majority of those employed. 

Fourth. To strengthen the mines with supports within the requisite 
time, whenever by the ill-management of the workmen they shall be in 
danger of falling in, and to comply with all the requirements of the laws 
and regulations in regard to this subject; and. 

Fifth. To pay annually two dollars into the public treasury for every 
square kilometer [247.1 acres] of the superficies of the mining circuit 
as a fixed rent, and conform to article 34 of the existing law of mines. 

Wherefore, and in virtue of this title, and in conformity with article 7 
of the existing law of mines, there is granted to Wm. L. Cazneau, his 
associates and representatives, the right in perpetuity to said mining 
circuit called Oazneau's United Zone, with the right to work the same 
and to receive the products thereof for his own use and benefit, or to 
alienate it at wUl, in conformity with the requirements and with the 
guarantees of the civil laws in force in the republic relating to such 
property; and in order that the foregoing conditions be complied with 
and punctually observed, as well by the grantees as by the authorities, 
tribunals, corporations, and individuals whom it may concern, we have 
ordered this patent of concession to be issued. 

Done, signed, and sealed in the city of Santo Domingo, the capital of 
the Dominican Eepublic, on the 10th day of August, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, the XXVIth year of 
the independence, the Vlth of the restoration, and lid of the regenera- 
tion of the republic. 

The President of the republic. 

(KTJBRIC.) 

Countersigned : 
The Minister of the Interior and Police in charge of the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. 
(KXJBKIC.) 
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XXIII.— GEANT OF COPPER MINE BOCA DE CUAYO. 

[Translation.] 

EXECTJTITB DEPARTMENT — GOD, THE COUNTRY, AND LIBERTY — 
^ DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— JOS:^ MARIA CABRAL, PRESIDENT OP THE 
REPUBLIC. 

Whereas Messrs. Cambiaso & Co., merchants of this place, have 
opened and explored a copper mine situated at a place called Boca de 
Cuayo, district of Medina, Upper Haina, jurisdiction of San Cristobal, 
province of Santo Domingo, I have resolved to issue to them the present 
grant, in accordance with the ijrovisions of article 28 of the law of mines, 
of three pieces of mining territory, comprising thirty square kilometers, 
and in the form laid down in the plat made by Senor Felix Montecatini, 
hydrographic engineer, attached to the papers in this case in the archives, 
under the following conditions : 

First. The said Cambiaso & Co. shall work said mines according to 
the rules of the mining art, and they and their workmen shall be sub- 
ject to such rules as may be prescribed by the police regulations. 

Second. They shall be liable for the damages and injuries that may 
accrue to third parties by the working of the mine. 

Third. They shall also make compensation to neighboring citizens for 
injuries caused by the accumulation of water on their lands ; and when 
required, at specified times, they shall not diminish said water. 

Fourth. They shall contribute, in proportion to the benefit. received, 
to the expense of drainage of the closely neighboring mines, and for 
general galleries of drainage or transportation, whenever the same shall 
be authorized by the government for the groujj of mines, or for the 
whole of the mining district in which their mines are situated. 

Fifth. They shall keep the mining in active operation, with at least 
six laborers for each piece of land herein granted, during the entire year. 

Sixth. They shall strengthen the mines with supports within the 
requisite time, whenever, by the ill-management of the workmen, they 
shall be in danger of falling in ; provided they shall not be hindered 
therefrom by unavoidable causes. 

Seventh. The working of the mines shall not be suspended with an 
intention of abandoning them, without first giving notice to the civil 
government, and leaving their supports in good condition. 

Eighth. They shall, in short, comply with all the requirements of the 
law and rules regulating concessions of the nature of this present one. 

Ninth. They shall, upon its exportation, pay one dollar for each ton 
of copper taken out of said mines. 

Tenth. They shall pay two dollars annually into the public treasury 
for each square kilometer, (247.1 acres,) of the superficies of the mine. 

Eleventh. They shall, as far as possible, employ Dominicans as opera- 
tives and laborers. 

Twelfth. All controversies and difaculties that may arise between the 
government and the company, or between the company and individuals, 
in consequence of this concession, or of working the mines, shall be 
decided by the tribunals of the republic, in accordance with the laws of 
the country. 

Thirteenth. The tools and other things that may be introduced into 
the country for the working of said mines are declared free of all duties. 

Fourteenth. This concession shall expire unless the working of the 
mines be put in operation within six months. 

Wherefore, in virtu^j^-gg^ iyWBki^f^^^^^- Cambiaso & Co. the 
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mine aforesaid, so long as they comply with the preceding conditions, 
they having the right to work the same, and receive and dispose of its 
products freely, to alienate it at will, subject to the laws, and enjoying 
at the same time all the rights and benefits guaranteed by the law of 
mines to such grantees. And that said conditions may be complied with ' 
and punctually observed, as well by the grantees as by the authorities, 
tribunals, corporations, and individuals whom it may concern, I have 
ordered this patent of concession to be issued. 

Done in the national palace of Santo Domingo on the 24th day of 
October, 1867, the XXIVth of the independence, and the Vth of the 
restoration. 

JOSE MAEIA CABEAL. 

Countersigned : 

Apolinar de Castro, 

Minister of the Interior and Poliee. 



XXIV.— GRANT OF THE MINING PEOPEETY BUENAVENTUEA. 

[Translation.] 

EXECtTTIVE POWER OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Whereas, by virtue and in fulfillment of a contract entered into on the 
8th day of July, 1868, between the Dominican government and Mr. 
Joseph Warren Fabens, and duly approved by the honorable senate of 
the republic, for the scientific examination of the different provinces of 
the Dominican Eepublic, the company organized for that purpose, enti- 
tled the " Santo Domingo Company," undertook and has completed said 
work in the province of Santo Domingo, and has filed by the hand of 
the recognized resident manager. General Wm. L. Cazneau, in the de- 
partment of the interior, the result of said examination, in a detailed 
report, with a topographical, geological, and mineralogical plan and map 
of said province, all executed under the direction of Mr. Wm. M. Gabb, 
chief geologist of said company and enterprise ; and whereas the said 
resident manager, Wm. L. Cazneau, on the 9th day of January last, pe- 
titioned that, in fulfillment of said contract and in behalf of said " Santo 
Domingo Company, " as a compensation for the outlays made by it in 
the expensive and difficult examination of said province, the result of 
which has been submitted, a concession be made of a mining circuit sit- 
uated on the Upper Haina, commune of San Cristobal, province of Santo 
Domingo, called " Buenaventura, " according to the plan annexed 
to the petition : 

In view of said documents, and in fulfillment of the contract aforesaid, 
it is resolved to issue, and there is hereby issued, to the company called 
the Santo Domingo Company, represented by its resident manager, 
General Wm. L. Cazneau, domiciled in the city of Santo Domingo, a 
patent of concession for the mining circuit called Buenaventura, 
situated in Upper Haina, in the commune of San Cristobal, and province 
of Santo Domingo, containing 140 superficial square kilometers, in the 
form laid down on the map and plan, which appear as part of the papers 
filed in the case, signed by the resident manager ; the said company, 
its representatives, and successors, having the right to work the mineral 
deposits which may be found within the limits of said circuit of 
Buenaventura, to reduce its products, and dispose of them freely; 
provided the same be ^Mf^^^^^ff^j^po^^fM'^^ ^^ *^® country, and in 
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conformity with the conditions hereinafter set forth. There is also 
granted to the said Santo Domingo Comijany, its representatives and 
legal successors, by virtue of the contract aforesaid, of the 8th July, 
1868, at the rate of one-fifth part of the lands of the state explored and 
examined by the Santo Domingo Company, all the lands of the state 
not in cultivation within the limits of said circuit; provided that this 
concession shall not include any lands leased or granted to third parties, 
in order that said company may possess, colonize, and dispose of tbem 
with the rights, guarantees, and franchises set forth in said contract of 
July 8, 1868. 

Said company shall have the right to use for its works and machinery 
the currents of water which may flow over said circuit, and the gov- 
ernment binds itself not to grant to other persons or companies any 
mineral rights, nor make any grant that may prejudice the rights 
granted by these presents; it being understood that said company, its 
representatives and successors, are to observe in their mining operations 
the following general conditions : 

First. The mines and mineral deposits in said circuit of Buenaventura 
are to be worked according to the rules of the mining art, and the laws, 
prescriptions, and regulations of the republic governing such matters, 
the grantees enjoying such franchises and privileges as are accorded to 
the most favored enterprises. 

Second. They shall be liable for all damages and injuries caused to 
third parties by the working of the mines, and the construction of ways 
for transportation, and for other purposes. 

Third. The mining operations shall be commenced within one year 
from this date, and shall not be suspended, with the intention of abandon- 
ing them, without first giving notice to the civil government, and leaving 
the supports (of the mine roof) in good condition. 

Fourth. All the requirements of the laws and regulations relating to 
grants of this nature, and to such property and its products, shall be 
faithfully fulfilled. 

Wherefore, in virtue hereof, we grant to the said Santo Domingo 
Company, said mining circuit of Buenaventura, in order that the said 
company may work the same, have the benefit of and freely dispose of 
its products as it shall see fit, subject to the laws of the republic, en- 
joying at; the same time all the rights and benefits conferred by the law 
of mines on grantees of mines. 

And in order tliat all the foregoing may be fulfilled and punctually 
observed by the grantees, tribunals, corporations, and individuals whom 
it may concern, this patent is issued. 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo, 25th of February, 1870, XXVIth 
of the independence, the Vlth of the restoration, and the Illd of the 
regeneration of the republic. 



XXV.— GRANT OF COPPER MINE CUALLO. 
[Translation.] 
EXECUTIVE POWER OP THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Whereas Messrs. F. Shumacher and Luis P. Angenard have peti 
tioned the government, representing that on the 22d of January,1868, 
in the city of Baltimore, in the United States of America, they 
purchased from Senor ^^ff^^^Yf^^f^^bW^^ °^^^^ things, a copper 
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mine, situated in a place called Cuallo, district of Medina, jurisdiction 
of San Cristobal, province of Santo Domingo, which had been granted to 
the said Montecatini by the executive power of the republic on the l-7th 
day of March, 1867; and therefore asking permission of the govern- 
ment to enter into the peaceable possession of said property, so acquired, 
and that if there be any cause for the forfeiture of said grant, that the 
same be again granted to them, in view of the fact that they have in 
good faith paid the purchase-price thereof in good faith ; and whereas, 
under the 15th clause of said concession, the same has been forfeited by 
the failure to commence the working of said mine, according to the 
terms of the concession ; and whereas Messrs. Angenard and Shumacher 
acquired the same in good faith, believing that the mine was being 
worked and not forfeited, and have shown a just claim to their posses- 
sion thereof, worthy of attention, and against which there appears to 
be no obstacle; and whereas the preliminary formalities of the law 
regulating the discovery of mines have been complied with in this case, 
and rights thereby acquired, and a grant issued therefor, and the same 
have been transferred to said Angenard and Shumacher, whereby they 
stand in the place of the first explorer ; for these reasons, and in order 
to encourage enterprises which directly conduce to the progress of the 
country, by a resolution of the council of state, it has been 

Resolved, That said con cession of March 19, 1867, of a copper mine at 
a place called Cuallo, district of Medina, jurisdiction of Sau Cristobal, 
and province of Santo Domingo, made to Senor Felix Montecatini, is 
hereby declared forfeited ; and said mine is granted to F. Shumacher 
and L. P. Angenard, according to the terms of the former grant, in con- 
formity with the plan filed in the papers in this case, with the same 
rights, title, and obligations as are specified in said concession of March 
19, 1867, except the 16th clause, making it the duty of the grantees to 
come to an agreement with the owners of the Surface land embraced 
in said concession. 

Done in the city of Santo Domingo, this 28th day of June, 1870, the 
XXVIIth year of the independence, the Vllth of the restoration, and 
Illd of the regeneration of the republic. 



XXVI.— GKAI^T OP MmiNG PROPERTY— CAMtJ. 
[Translation.] 
EXECUTITE POWEE OP THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Whereas, on the 8th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1868, a 
contract was concluded, having been previously approved by the sen- 
ate, between the Dominican government and Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, 
for a geological examination and mineralogical exploration of the 
Dominican Eepublic,in fulfillment of which a company, organized under 
the title of the Santo Domingo Company, undertook and completed, 
during the first six months of the current year of 1870, the work therein 
agreed upon in the principal part of the province of Conception de la 
Vaga, and has filed, by the hands of the recognized resident manager. 
General Wm. L. Cazneau, in the department of the interior, police, and 
agriculture, the result of said examination ; and whereas the said resi- 
dent manager, on the 10th day of August last past, petitioned that, in 
fulfillment of said contract and in behalf of said Santo Domingo Com- 
pany, a grant be madelo said Qompaoy of a mining circuit, situated on 
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tlie rivers Camu and Timenoa, in said province of Conception de la 
Vaga, called Camu, according to the plan annexed to said petition, and 
in pursuance of the stipulations of the contract aforesaid, it is resolved 
to issue, and there is hereby issued, to the company called the Santo 
Domingo Company, represented by its resident manager, General Wm. 
L. Cazneau, domiciled in the city of Santo Domingo, a patent of con- 
cession for one-fifth part of the public land in said circuit called Camu, 
situated between the rivers Camu and Timenoa, in the province of Con- 
ception de la Vaga, embracing a superficies of 323 square kilometers, 
in the form laid down in the map and plan which appear as part of the 
papers filed in the case ; the said company, its representatives and suc- 
cessors, having the right to occupy and work said land and have the 
benefit of the mineral deposit therein, which grant is made to said com- 
pany as its fifth part, accruing by virtue of said contract of July 8, 
1868 ; and as to the lands of individuals that may be found within the 
limits of said mining circuit, the said company shall come to an agree- 
ment with the individual owners thereof, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article sixth of said contract : 

Wherefore, in virtue hereof, we grant to the said Santo Domingo 
Company the fifth part of the public land within said mining circuit 
■of Camu in the manner afore stated, in order that the said company 
may work the same, have the benefit of and freely dispose of its pro- 
ducts as it shall see fit, subject to the laws of the republic, enjoying at 
the same time all the rights and benefits conferred by the law of minee 
on grantees of mines. And in order that all the foregoing may be fulfilled 
and punctually observed, as well by the grantees as by the authorities, 
tribunals, corporations, and individuals whom it may concern, this 
patent is issued ia the city of Santo Domingo, capital of the republic, 
on the 16th day of September, 1870, the XXVIth year of the independ- 
ence, Vllth of the restoration, and Illd of the regeneration of the 
republic. 
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STATEMENTS OP WITNESSES. 

Samasta, January 28, 1871. 
Governor Josii: Silvano Acosta states : 

Question. General, will you give your age, residence, place of birth, and ofaoial posi- 
tion ? — Answer. I am forty-seven years of age ; was born in Samana ; I am a Creole ; 
my official position is civil and military governor of the province of Samana. 

Q. How many revolutions have there been on the island within your knowledge ? — 
A. There have been three revolutions here ; one by Baez ; one by Cabral ; one by Lupe- 
ron, beside the Spanish reoccupation. 

Q. Were they destructive to property ? — A. The property of the whole country suf- 
fered greatly from those revolutions. Luperon robbed the people of everything they 
had, and none of them paid for any property they took. 

Q. What do your people think about annexation f — ^A. We have thought very much 
about it, and are very faworable to the idea. All the people on this peninsula are agreed 
about it. I do not know the sentiment of the interior. Our people all expect protec- 
tion by annexation, and desire it ; every father of a family and every family want 
tranquillity. 

Q. Do they apprehend revolution in case they are not annexed ? What is the condi- 
tion of the country ? — A. Of course we fear it constantly. The people here are on the 
constant lookout, occupying themselves in preparing for their defense ; and as a mat- 
ter of course, the industry of the country is neglected. The able-bodied men are 
always liable to be called out. The whole country is military ; every one is a soldier. 
We also fear the Haytians. In case of danger here, we fire a cannon of alarm, which 
calls all, young and old together, with their arms, and messengers are sent to the inte- 
rior and to the capital to give warning, and the men all come together for the defense. 
If any do not come, we send for them and bring them by force, an^ punish them by 
fine and imprisonment. The last call of that sort was made when Luperon invaded 
us in 1869. We called them out also against the Spaniards. They served gratuitously ; 
7 reales (70 cents) per week are issued to them in money for rations ; when there is no 
money they give it to them in bread. 

Q. Which class most desires annexation, the whites, Creoles, or blacks ?^-A-. They 
are all alike in that ; we all want tranquillity. 

Q. Do any desire union with Hayti ? — A. I do not know of any here ; I speak, only 
for this place. 

Q. Why did you formerly invite the Spaniards to come here ? — A. That request came 
from the interior of the island ; they invited the Spaniards because they wanted, tran- 
quillity; the inhabitants of Samana also wished them to come. 

Q. How did you come to dislike the Spaniards ? — A. Because they maltreated us.very 
much — not here in Samana, but in the interior. They punished, and beat, and mal- 
treated the people, and levied forced contributions. We had not been in the habit of 
paying such contributions before the Spaniards came. 

Q. What concessions of land have been made by the munioii)ality of Samana to for- 
eigners? — A. None that I know of; I know of none that own it absolutely, but some 
have it leased or rented. 

Q. What American citizens hold lands here ? — ^A. Mr. O'Sullivan and Mr. Fabens. 
Their lands are together ; they lie adjacent ; it is the site known as " Pueblo Yiejo.!' I 
know of no other Americans who do ; if there had been any, I think. I would have 
known them. 

Q. If your people could have protection by annexation to some other country than 
the United States, would they still prefer annexation to the United States t— A. We 
prefer the protection of the United States. 

Q. Should the United States refuse to annex the Dominican Republic, and England, 
France, or Germany should then offer to annex your people on favorable terms, would 
your people unite with one of these nations 1 — A. I think they would, for the sake of 
tranquillity. 

Q. When were you appointed governor of this province ?— A. Under the Spaniards ; 
I have been here continually since. t 

Q. To whom does the island of Levantados belong ? — A. To the national government ; 
the collector of customs has charge of it. 

Colonel Enkique Abreu, commandant of Santa Barbara de Samana, states : 
Question. State your name, residence, and official position. — Answer. Enrique Abreu ; 
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Samana; I have resided here about two years and a half; I am appointed by my gov- 
ernment as special agent. 

Q. Do you know of any grants or concessions of land hero to any foreigners, citizens 
of the United States? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you lino w of the Fabens grant ? — ^A. The Dominican government entered 
into a contract with Mr. O'SuUivan to establish a line 'of steamers. In that contract it 
was stipulated that there should be sufficient land granted to enable them to build 
their stores and warehouses, and dwellings for the agents of the company. This con- 
tract has been published in the official paper. That concession was sold by Funkhouser, 
to whom it had been granted, to Spofford & Tileston, before the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag. The Funkhouser contract was made in the beginning of 1868. I remember 
the time, because Mr. O'Sullivan came here just about the same time, on a Dominican 
vessel. I remember it distinctly ; that was at the beginning of December ; that con- 
tract was a formal contract, approved by the government, and published officially. I 
know of no other concession. Mr. O'Sullivan has a piece of land, rented from the muni- 
cipality of Samana for twenty-five years, one hundred Castilian varas (333 feet) long, 
but not much in depth. It is at the west end of the town, and extends around the bay 
to the boundary of Spofford & Tileston. 

Q. Why was that given to Mr. O'Sullivan ? — A. He came with a letter from Mr. Caz- 
neau, and a particular letter from Minister Gautier, commending him to me, and I and 
the municipal council, considering that the land was valueless to us, and that Mr. 
O'Sullivan intended to bring in a large immigration, rente^^ the land to him. That 
was the 8th or 10th of December, 1868 ; the books of the municipality show the date. 
It was for twenty-five years, at $72 per year. I think it requires the consent of both 
parties to renew it. 

Q. Do you know of any other grants of land by the municipality to American citi- 
z«n8 1 — A. I do not. 

Q. Have you heard of any grant to Mr. Cazneau ? — ^A. No, sir ; and I know of no land 
Mr. Fabens holds, except as the agent of Spofford Brothers, formerly Spofford & Tileston. 

Q. From your official position, would you be likely to know if any grants or conces- 
sions had been made? — A. Yes; I came here immediately after the signing of the treaty 
with the United States, with the strictest orders to prevent any concession or grants of 
lands in any way whatever, whether to rent or occupy by any parties, of any govern- 
ment lands. A list of all government lands here was sent to the United States to Presi- 
dent Grant. I gave a list of all lands owned by the government to Mr. Fabens for 
General Grant, in order that they should not be conveyed afterward without the gov- 
ernment knowing it. They were all meptioned in the government register. It wa« an 
exact statement of all the government lands. I gave it to Colonel Fabens, and asked, 
him to transmit it to President Grant ; the Minister of the Interior, Gautier, approved 
of it. The islands here (Levantados) in the Bay of Samana belong to the government 
absolutely. 

Q. Has the question of annexation to the United States been extensively agitated 
here of late ; and if so, what is the sentiment of the people? — A. It has been agitated; 
I know the opinions of all the people ; a vote was taken here on the subject, and only 
two voted against it ; that vote was a fair expression ; no person was obliged to vote 
either way ; we all wish annexation, because we are wearied and tired out with revo- 
lution and civil war. 

Q. Would you prefer protection without annexation to annexation ? — A. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, I would prefer a protectorate of the United States rather than 
annexation of the country to the United States ; but I do not think such a protecto- 
rate is really possible, because in order to be efficacious in this island it involves such 
an intervention, so constant and so complete, as to really incorporate the island. 

Q. Was there a very general desire for the Spanish occupation here several years 
ago ? — A. It was not very strong among the people. It was brought about by General 
Santana. It was a surprise. The feeling against Spain began to show itseif, and in 
fourteen months the revolution began in Cibao, and Santana went there and quelled it. 

Q. What was the cause of the ill-feeling against the Spaniards ? — A. Because of their 
cruelties. They shot some of the most prominent Dominicans, as Juan .Baptista, 
Colonel Vidal Pichardo, Enrique Perdrome, Ignacia Espaillat. They were all popular 
young men. Young Perdrome belonged to one of the most respectable families in 
Santo Domingo. They were mostly mot at Santiago. The Spaniards generally sub- 
stituted Spaniards for Dominicans in the internal administration of the country, 
although the treaty specified that two-thirds of the civil employes or authorities 
should be Dominicans ; also, that all officers of the Dominican army who could pass a 
suitable military examination should be received into the same grade in the Spanish 
army which they formerly held in the republic. That they violated. They made a 
complete discrimination against the Dominicans, officially and socially. They brought 
a Spanish archbishop from Spain, who preached very severely against Free-Masonry, 
and refused Christian burial to many Masons, which was a new thing in the Catholic 
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churoli in Santo Domingo, and had' a bad effect. There are many ciir^s of the Catho- 
lic Church who are Masons. 

Q. Is there a party in the island who desire imion with Hayti ? — ^A. No, not even the 
negroes ; they despise the Haytian negroes. In twenty-two years there have been 
only two marriages in Santo Domingo between Haytians and Dominicans. The Do- 
minicans and Haytians have an antipathy. The Dominicans would not want union 
even if they could govern the whole island. 

Q. In case annexation with the United States does not take place, do you think the 
Dominicans would seek annexation to any other power ? — A. I doubt it ; as to Spain, 
she is to us dead ; as to France, there is no attachment to her in the country at large ; 
as to England, she has always meddled in the affairs of the island, but she is not liked 
by the people. England would side with Cabral now ; and if Cabral came into power 
she would side with Baez. 

Q. Do you know of any attempts of European powers to form relations looking to 
the annexation of this island? — A. The Prussian government, or North German Con- 
federation, has asked for information concerning the commerce of the island, especially 
with reference to tobacco, and the port and town of Samana. I have that directly 
from the friends of Mr. Pou, the German consul at the city of Santo Domingo. That 
produced a considerable effect in the city of Santo Domingo. Mr. Pou is there still, 
but he is not the German consul. He has not received his exequatur. He is a citizen 
of Santo Domingo, and the Dominican government has its own reasons for not receiv- 
ing him in the capacity of Prussian consul. The commerce of the northern side of the 
island, especially Puerto Plata, is in the hands of the Germans.'' There are sometimes 
as many as eight North German vessels at Puerto Plata. They monopolize the tobacco 
trade. 

Q. We are inquiring now the number of bonds and notes here, and how much they 
are worth. First, who issued them ! — ^A. Baez, during his first term, issued bank-notes 
which were received for customs as long as there was peace, and maintained their full 
value, dollar for dollar ; then Cabral obtained power and the notes of Baez depreciated. 

Q. Can you give the amount of the notes issued by Baez during his first presidency ? 
— A. Two hundred and some odd thousands of dollars. Shortly after Cabral's acces- 
sion to power he began to issue paper money in large quantities ; so much of it that 
the doubloon, worth, when paper money was at par, |16 50, became worth $125 in 1867. 
Finally, Cabral issued money in such enormous quantities that it was worth absolutely 
nothing. Four thousand dollars were paid for a gold doubloon. Then, when Mr. Baez 
came in, the people declared that they did not wish any more money manufactured 
without a guarantee ; but when the natural resources of the Baez government became 
insufficient, the customs revenue not yielding sufficient money to defray the necessary 
expenses, Mr. Baez was obliged to issue bonds to the public officials, both military and 
civil, in payment for salaries. 

Q. How were these bonds issued? — A. In this manner : The administrators of finance 
at the two financial centers, Santo Domingo and Puerto Plata, were authorized to issue 
bonds to pay the employes of the government, both civil and military. These bonds 
were receivable for customs on their face value ; they were good for their face value at 
the custom-house of the place where they were issued ; that is to say, the bonds issued 
at Santo Domingo were received for customs at Santo Domingo City, only ; and those 
issued at Puerto Plata were receivable at Puerto Plata, only. There were no other 
bonds, except those two classes, issued at Puerto Plata and Santo Domingo. I do not 
know how many of those two kinds were issued. They paid the salaries of everybody 
in those bonds — ^the ordinary expenses of the government. That lasted for perhaps 
three years. They soon began to diminish in value, and went down to 8 or 10 per 
cent. Then the government issued a decree that they would be received at the custom- 
house at twice their market price ; that is to say, at 20 per cent., and a person holding 
the bonds sent them to Santo Domingo or Puerto Plata, as the case might be, for re- 
demption ; but he would receive, then, only another promise to pay in gold a sum 
equal to 20 per cent, of the bond he had sent. When I got that I kept it, waiting for 
better times. I think those called in had no market value for purchasing goods, and 
they were not receivable for customs. During the war with Spain the government 
gave to its creditors, from whom it had taken horses, food, and everything else to carry 
on the war, promises to pay, in notes of $10 each. Of that issue one-third of the cus- 
toms dues in any case could be paid ; the other two-thirds cash. A very little of that 
now remains. It was said that there were $400,000 or $500,000 of that issued. It has 
pretty much disappeared of late. What remains of it is worth to-day, I think, 60 or 
70 per cent. ; that is to say, anybody could buy $7 or $8 worth of goods with a $10 note. 

Eu6£i«io Gakoia (alcalde) states: 

Question. Please state your age, official position, and residence. — Answer. I am 
alcalde of Samana ; I am in my sixtieth year ; I was bom here. 

Q. If you know the sentiment of the people about here in regard to annexation vjH 
you state it, and the reason? for it ? — A, The people of ^Samana and the country about 
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here desire annexation, so far as I know. We desiife it in. order to have tranquillity; 
that we may labor and have the fruit of our labor. I know the opinion, for my position 
brings me into close contact with the people. 

Q. What do you know about grants of land here to Americans ? — A. The government 
has not granted any lands here, but the municipality has rented out lands to people of 
the town. The municipality has rented lands to Mr. O'SuUivan, and Mr. Fabens, and 
others whose names I do not recall. The municipality has rented 300 or 400 varas to 
Ms. Fabens, I think, as the agent of Spofford & Tileston. It is at $112 a year rent, and 
is in perpetuity. 

Q. Do the laws of the municipality permit such a concession ? — A. No ; I called the 
attention of the municipality at the time to the fact that the law did not permit such 
a grant to be made. 

Q. Why was the grant made ? — A. They misrepresented the fact to the alcalde. The 
municipality was somewhat deceived in regard to it. They supposed they were leasing 
to the United States; that it was for the beneiit of the United States and to promote 
immigration. The grant to Mr. O'Sullivau is on the west side of the bay, adjoining 
that of Mr. Fabens. It extends from the mouth of the river southwest ; it extends from 
Pueblo Viejo (old town) to Mr. Fabens's land ; it is nearly half a mile. It is for $72 per 
year. I do not remember for how long a time it was made, nor its conditions. The 
municipal council is composed of the president, Victor Desruisseaux, and four members. 
The alcalde does not belong to it. He is the judge. His authority extends over the 
peninsula of Samana. 

Collector Benito Garcia states : 

I have lived in this town thirty-four years ; am collector of the port of Santa Barbara 
and secretary to the municipal council. In December, 1869, the municipality made a 
lease of some lands to Mr. Fabens, in Southwest Samana, about 1,000 feet in length and 
800 feet in width, at an annual rent of f 112, renewable forever, on certain conditions 
being complied with. In December, 1868, the municipality also made a lease of some 
lands to Mr. O'Sullivan, at an annual rental of $62, for twenty-one years, renewable at 
the expiration of that time. This grant to O'Sullivan has a water-front of 900 feet ; but 
I do not know how far it extended into the interior of the country. The Fabens grant 
is much larger than the O'Sullivan grant. He (O'Sullivan) has the right to erect build- 
ings ; but in my opinion there is nothing in his lease which entitles him to prevent the 
discharging of cargoes on the beach. I think the municipality in the lease reserves 
the right to build a street along the edge of the water. Before O'Sullivan can erect a 
building on this tract the location of it must be authorized by the municipality. But 
this restriction as to building is provided for by general law, and is not specifically 
reserved in the grant or lease. I am of the opinion that the grant, according to the 
laws of the municipality, is legal. I know of no other grants or leases made to Amerir 
can citizens. The government is the sole owner of the island of Levantados. 

Q. You are acquainted with the opinion of the people on the subject of annexation 
to the United States ? — A. Yes, sir ; the people both in town and country are generally 
in favor of it ; I have talked with them from the east and the west, and the north and 
the south, and they are all anxious that it should take place. 

Q. What reason do they give for .such a universal desire to be annexed? — A. We 
cannot continue as we are ; we are always in disorder ; there is no power in the country 
able to suppress these disorders ; I think the people would prefer annexation to the 
United States to annexation to any other country. 

Q. Why do you like the United States? — A. Because it is a republic like our own; 

because everybody is equal before the law ; we all understand that perfectly well 

thiit in the United States there is equality before the law. 

Q. How generally did the people desire incorporation with Spam? — A. The people 
were not consulted in the matter ; they expected a protectorate and actual incor- 
poration. 

Q. Why did you drive the Spaniards out so soon after you had invited them ?— A. 
They begun by despising all the colored people ; they treated us like dogs ; according 
to the terms of the arrangement, two-thirds of the civil and military employes were to 
be taken from the Dominicans, and one-third were to be Spaniards ; but it was ex- 
pected that they would be Spaniards from Spain, and not Spaniards from Cuba. 

Q. What is the difference between the Spaniards from Spain and the Spaniards from 
Cuba?— A. In Cuba, they are slaveholders ; in Spain, that is not the case. ' 

Q. Were the people consulted in regard to the annexation to Spain ? — A. The people 
were brought together, and compelled to sign ; they signed under the idea that Spain 
was to exercise a protectorate. The vote on annexation to the United States was taken 

in a totally different way ; notice was given fifteen or twenty days in advance giving 

full details in regard to the matter, and the vote was free. 

Q. In the case of the Spanish annexation, how long a notice was given ? — A. Two or 
three days ; it was done very quickly ; I think the record of the vote on annexation to 
the United States is iu exis^^^-^g^ ^^y Microsoft® 
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Q. Give us somo information, as brief as possible, as to the manner of the expulsion 
of the Spaniards. — A. Seven persons commenced an insurrection on the Haytiau border ; 
the fight commenced in August, 1863, and ended in July, 1865. 

Q. Did all races and colors— white and black— unite against the Spaniards f— A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Do the people here, or any part of them, desire >annexation to or union with 
Hayti?— A. No. 

Q. Cannot the negroes agree with them? — ^A. No. 

Q. Why should the Dominican black man like the Dominican white man better than 
the black man of Hayti ? — A. Because they do not like them. 

Q. What Is the commerce of this place? State a little about it in your own way. — A. 
We import a little cotton cloth, flour, dry goods. 

Q. What do the people pay in? What commodities do they send abroad? — A. Cacao, 
coffee, tobacco, yams, fruit, honey, eddoes. 

Q. Is the commerce increasing f — A. Slightly ; business, before the American occu- 
pation, was altogether a system of barter ; but since the occupation, we have had a 
little money in circulation ; it would be very easy to increase the amount and quantity 
of the articles in which we trade ; I know nothing about cessions of mines, &c., in the 
peninsula of Samana. 

Edmundo de Vake states : 

Question. Be good enough to state your age, occupation, and place of birth. — An- 
swer. I am thirty-four years old ; a carpenter ; and a native of Samana. I am a 
member of the council and have been for the last three yeais. 

Q. As member of the council, do you know anything about grants of land made to 
Americans or other foreigners ? — A. I do not. 

Q. I call your attention to a grant of land to Mr. Fabens ; was there not some land 
granted to him ? — A. At the time the Fabeus concession was made I was in Puerto 
Plata., and I do not know exactly the terms of it. 

Q. What do you know about the O'SuUivan grant ? — A. I was in Puerto Plata when 
both grants were made. I know of no other grants to foreigners. 1 do not know the 
number of feet embraced in the grants to Fabens and O'Snllivan. The O'SuUivan grant 
extends from the limits of the town around to the land of Fabeus. 

Q. When a man's land runs down to the water, can he build up there, or must he 
leave room for a road next the water? — A. When a man owns land of that description, 
in order to build upon it he must ask the permission of the council. 

Q. Does the town council compel him to leave a street between his possession and 
the water? — A. The law compels the proprietor to leave a street between his buildings 
and the edge of the water. 

Q. Do you know the feeling of the people in regard to annexation ? — ^A. Yes. All the 
men who love tranquillity and order desireit ; all the people in the interior desire it. 

Q. Do the black men of Santo Domingo desire annexation as much as the white 
men?— A. .Just the same. 

Q. Do the colored people of Santo Domingo feel any sympathy, or desire to be united, 
with the colored people of Hayti ? — ^A. There is not one. 

Q. What is the reason ? — ^A. The reason is that the Haytian negroes wish to be con- 
stantly at war with the Haytians and the mulattoes, while the negroes of Santo Do- 
mingo want to be at peace and in harmony with alL 

Lewis Hokajj states : 

Question. Where are yon from, Mr. Horan ? — Answer. I am a Virginian by birth, a 
citizen of the United States, and a resident of Santa Barbara for the last three years. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. I carry on trade and business as far as the place at 
present permits. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the opinions of the people on the subject of annexation ? 
— A. Yes, sir. I have excellent opportunities for knowing the state of public feeling 
here, and they are all universally in favor of annexation. They desire it because they 
are tired of revolntion, and think that a good, wholesome government would be to 
their advantage. 

Q. What is the character of the people ? — A. I visited the interior some time ago, 
and I found there a very industrious, honest people. In my opinion there are too many 
ambitious leaders among them. 

Q. What is the nature of the p^resent government in regard to the people ; is it a 
militai'y establishment, or otherwise ; and are the people liable to be called out fro- 
qnently ? — ^A. Here we have been accustomed to stand guard for the last three years. 
Fifteen men or so are detailed one week and fifteen the next; the first returning to 
their work as soon as they asre reUeved. 
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Q. Do tliey get pay?— A. As far as the revenue will permit it. I think they fare 
rather badly. 

Q. Did yon say they are an industrious people ? — A. Yes, sir; and they Tfould be more 
so if they had a good government. 

Q. Suppose -we should set up a government here, do yon think we should have any 
difficulty in keeping order ? — ^A. ■ Not if it was properly conducted. The Spaniards were 
here some two years, and I think it was through bad management that they did not 
remain longer. I was not here. I arrived at Santo Domingo two or three months he- 
fore the Spaniards left. The calling in of the Spaniards was rather a hasty operation. 
There was scarcely any negotiation pending that the inhabitants generally knew any- 
thing at all about. I have heard from those who were in office under the' Spaniards — 
Colonel Abreu and others — that they were treated very well, received very handsome 
salaries. How it was with most of the people under them I cannot tell. There were 
complaints on both sides. 

Q. What do you know of grants of land here to Americans ? — ^A. I know of none at 
all. I know of several leases. I have leased some — a piece on the public rOad, prob- 
ably 200 or 300 yards, going back, as the deed says, to the public domain, that is, the 
government land. This is from themunicipality. I pay $60 a year ; a very high price 
apparently ; but if we have annexation it will be cheap. It is for twenty-five years, 
with the privilege of extension at the same rate. It is west of the town, which, as you 
see, is very limited. It is not over half a mile from the Catholic church, and is over a 
quarter of a mile. It dates from January 1, 1870. The former occupant paid only $6. 
That was Mr. Joseph Hamilton, a colored man ; he assigned his lease to me, or rather, my 
son. I have heard of Funkhouser & Co., and of Fabens, and of Spofford & Tileston, 
and of Spofford Bros., and of Judge O'Sullivan holding property on the bay by lease 
from the municipality on the west side of the town around to the point ; but who is 
the actual lessee I do not know ; and I have heard of Judge O'Sullivan holding a piece 
on this (east) side of the town. I do know that either of these parties hold titles. 

Q. What do you know of the feeling in regard to annexation? — A. All I have heard 
speak of it are in favor of it. They want a strong, substantial government. Every 
one in business wants it for the sake of safety. 

Q. How was the vote on annexation taken here ? — A. I was here. I believe it was 
fairly taken in the way they vote here. I was not at the polls. It is customary when 
anything of the kind takes place here that messengers are sent around and names 
taken, and the people called in to vote. I have a property in town that I hold by pur- 
chase from a private party, but do not know at what moment it will be destroyed or 
taken away from me. 

Q. What does a native do when he gets a little more money than he wants to use ? — 
A. He hides it in the earth ; I have heard of a great deal of that among the people, and 
from what I have seen, I think it is a characteristic of the people to hide away money 
for safety. Recently I was in the interior bu'ying cattle, and a gentleman would 
not deal with me at first because he thought I was one of the government speculators 
or buyers, who go around and give paper for fifty or one hundred cattle, and the people 
never really get any pay for them ; this was a very wealthy man. 

Q. Is that the way government indebtedness is paid? — A. That is about the way 
they transact most of the government business ; they have nothing else but the paper ; 
the successive governments have seized stock all over the country in that way, paying 
for it in paper money. I hold now |1,000 of paper money issued by Cabral, which is just 
as good as any I could buy, I think ; almost every one has some of those bonds or stock 
given in payment of articles or salaries, or what not ; some are by Cabral, some by 
Baez, some one, some another; they have no quoted market price; they run all the 
way down from a discount of 50 to 75 per cent. 

Q. Are crimes common in the interior ? — A. They are very seldom committed ; in 
traveling in the interior I found the people very peaceable ;'l carried arms but from 
custom ; I had no use for them ; I have seen all the people carrying arms when travel- 
ing ; in making my excursions in the interior, I found the people there a very peaceable, 
industrious class. A month or two ago I held a bond of a class which President Baez 
had declared that all those holding such bonds could pass them into the collectors of 
custom-houses and take their receipts, which woxild be made good afterward. I passed 
mine in and wanted to use them in paying duties, but it was refused, and they told me 
it would have to be arranged for at a later day. The bond I passed in was one repre- 
senting $200 in specie, to be received for exports and imports, issued by Baez's govern- 
ment. Baez's proclamation called them in, the collector to give receipts for them. I 
handed mine in afterward in lieu of duties ; it was refused and I had to pay my money ; 
Cabral's money, issued during his administration, were bank-notes caUing for dollars 
in money, metal; those have been called in; two or three notifications have been 
issued; the last one was at five cents on the dollar; it was so insignificant that I would 
not take the trouble to send them to Santo Domingo ; I thought I would wait and see 
whether our Government would assume it. 
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Q. You considered that the chance of our Government assuming them was greater 
than five per cent. ?— A. Yes, sir; I judged that from reading General Grant's message. 

Q. What amount is there of Cabral'a paper ?— A. I believe the original issue was only 
$300,000, and a great many have been drawn in. 

Q. Have you any means of forming a judgment as to the amonnt of Baez's bonds?— 
A. I have not. 

Q. Do you Iinow other people here who hold Baez's bonds ?— A. There is no money 
at all here, and has not been since December 6, a year ago ; all the rest of the business 
is done in exchange, except an occasional vessel ; a little schooner comes in and pays 
up port charges and duties. When I ascertained the way they were doing business 
here in these bonds, I knew if I paid duties in money I would soon be bankrupt. I 
never heard what was the amount of the indebtedness of the government from any 
reliable authority ; I believe the newspapers claim that it is a million and a hal£ 

FRANKLnsr Fabens, jr., states : 

Question. Mr. Fabens, we are taking some testimony touching annexation. Will you 
be good enough to tell us how long you have resided here ? — Answer. About eleven 
mouths. 

Q. Have you been over the country much ? — A. No, only across the bay. 

Q. From all the observations you have made, what do you think is the sentiment of 
the people as to annexation ? — A. I should say the common people have not much idea 
of it, but those who know anything are in favor of it. 

Q. Do you find much opposition to it in the conversations you have with the peo- 
ple ? — A. None of it here, sir. 

Q. As to the title to land, and the sales of lots, and concessions of land, what do you 
know about that ? — A. You can buy from private parties, but the most of the land 
about the town belongs to the municipality, and can only be leased. 

Q. You have a lease, I believe f — A. I have not ; my father. Colonel Fabens, obtained 
a lease some time in 1869 for the steamship company. 

Q. Where is the land then leased by Colonel Fabens located ? — A. Down where we 
were yesterday, extending just below the corner. 

Q. Did it cover any of that portion where we were ? — A. Yes, siri 

Q. How much did he buy there ? — A. It was a lease. 

Q. It was a lease ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To how much did it amount ? — A. About an acre ; there is a water-front on both 
sides, more, however, on one side than the other. Thp extent of the water-front ou 
this side is about 400 feet and on the other 700 or 800 feet. 

(At the request of Mr. White, Mr. Fabens then pointed out on the map the bounda- 
ries of the land leased by his father, and explained that it extends 400 feet on the in- 
side of the bay and 800 feet on the outside.) 

Q. What is the extent of the rights that you acquire on the water-front as against 
the municipality ? Do you own so that you can build out a wharf and exclude the 
municipality in iront of your land, or do you own only to high-water mark ? — A. I be- 
lieve we own so as to be able to build a wharf or wharves. I have not read the lease, 
and I speak this fi-om what I suppose. 

Q. You never inquired into what the municipality understood by the grant in this 
lease ? — ^A. I believe it is stipulated in the lease that if the government requires any 
land for a custom-hduse of for storehouses they shall deliver it to them, either as a 
free gift or at a price appraised by the United States Government. 

Q. By the United States Government? — A. By the United States Government. 

Q. If you want to build on the Water's edge, do you have to consult the authorities 
of the towu as to how near the edge of the water you shall go, so as to preserve the 
road or street in front of you ? — A. I believe not over where we have built. Down on 
this side there is a regular road, what is called a public road, about 40 feet wide. That 
is the only road that I know of there. 

Q. That extends only to the property ? — A. It runs through, I believe. It comes out 
to the water-front. 

Q. Then there is a road reserved between your buildings and the water-front ? — 
A. There is; there is only one main road that I know of to be left. 

Q. That is a public road ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about the O'SuUivan grant ? — A. I know a little from 
hearsay. 

Q. Do you know that the lease is in the name of O'Sullivan ?— A. It was taken by 
O'SuUivan foo Vanderhorst, in trust for him. He was to put on a steamship line ; both 
of those leases were made for the benefit of the steamship company. 

Q. Did he put on his line according to his agreement ? — A. He railed to put on his 
line ; it was then turned over to SpoBEbrd, Tileston & Co., who put on the line. 

Q. Is Mr. Fabens a member of that firm ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Who holds the lease now ? — A. Spofford & Brothers. 
clnrFX»tail»i?^-Mt?^8^5ml' Mr. Price is their agent now; 
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Q. Then, what is the exact connection of Mr. Fabens with it f— A. Merely as the 
agent of the company in, at their request, obtaining the lease. 

Q. I thought you said Mr. Price obtained it ?— A. Excuse me. Mr. Price is now the 
agent. 

Q. He had nothing to do with obtaining it ?— A. No ; he was sent down here as 
agent afterward. 

Q. Then, Colonel Fabens, so far as you know, has no interest in the grant ?— A. No ; 
it is not his property. 

Q. How was he paid for his services ? — A. I do not know what they agreed to pay 
him, or whether they agreed to pay him in laud or money. I believe they agreed to 
give him some portion of that grant for his services. 

Q. You were not here during the Cabral and other troubles ? — A. I was not. 

Q. Do you know anything about the bonds issued by the government here — whether 
they are worth anything ? — ^A. I cannot find out that they are worth anything ; there 
has been a proclamation issued by the senate and signed by the president that they 
should be delivered to the custom-house officers, who would give receipts for them at 
their face value. 

Q. What particular bonds did they make that arrangement about? — A. Custom- 
house bonds, receivable for duties. , 

Q. What government put them out ; who issued them ? — ^A. That I cannot tell. 

Q. You do not know whether it was the Baez or the Cabral government ? — A. I do 
not know ; I have never seen any of them. 

Q. Yon never heard any estimate of their value, so as to form an opinion ? — A. Their 
current value was about one-fourth of their face value ; I heard some conversation on 
the subject between the captain of the Tycoon and the English consul. The latter 
asked, if the republic was annexed to the United States, whether they would be re- 
deemed at their face value by the United States. 

Q. Did you ever hear the number of those bonds that were in circulation ? — A. I did 
not. 

Q. Cabral issued money, did he not ? — A. Cabral issued a heap of money. 

Q. Has that any value now ? — A. No. 

Q. Is there much of it held by parties ? — A. I should not think there was ; I do not 
know. 

Q. Do you know of any other Americans who hold leases ? — A. Mr. Horan may have 
a lease of some land or lots here. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Cazneau holds any land? — A. I do not; I do not 
think he has any lands here. • 

Q. Do you know of any grants or leases of land which are held by any parties upon 
the island of Levantados?— A. I believe that was included in the lease first made to 
Colonel Fabens by the government. 

Q. On the island of Levantados ? — A. Oh, no ; on Flag Island — that is, the island 
where the flag is raised . 

Q. But that has been recalled ? — A. Yes, sir. It belongs to the government. 

J. L. Maeciacq states: 

Question. How long have you been on the island ? — Answer. Here in this part ? 

Q. Yes. — A. Abput nine months. 

Q. Where were you before that time? — A. In Hayti; at Port au Prince. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. I have a little store here ; in Hayti I was director 
of the lyceum. 

Q. Are you a citizen of the United States ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your native place, if you please ? — A. France. 

Q. Where did you get your residence in the United States? — A. New Orleans. 

Q. Have you traveled over this part of the country?— A. I have been over to Santo 
Domingo City by land and water, and I have been from Santo Domingo City to Azua. 

Q. Does your occupation bring you into contact with many of your people?— A. 
Yes, sir. , 

Q. In passing through the country have you had the means of knowing the senti- 
ments of the people relative to annexation to the United States? — A. All the people 
with whom I am acquainted are in favor of it. I do not know any oue against it. I 
cannot say how it is in Santo Domingo, but here, in Samana, I have never heard any 
one oppose it. 

Q. You have been in the Haytian part of the island? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they think about the question there? — ^A. They oppose it. 

Q. Why, so far as you know ? — A. Well, on account of the white men. 

Q. They do not like the white men there? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they talk anything there of annexatipn to the United States? — A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was the opinion about it when you were there ? — A. At that time, according 
to my knowledge, one-third of the people were in favor of it. They had voted to eive 
the Mole St. Nicholas. _. ... ,,.,.,._ 
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Q. Is there any disposition manifested Ijy that people to form a connection with this 
portion of the country so as to have one government? — A. I know that this part of the 
island would have no connection or association with them. 

Q. So that if they desired to he annexed they would want to come in as a separate 
state?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you explain the hostility that seems to exist between the two governments 
and the two peoples? — A. I cannot very well. In the time of Boyer the Haytians 
hehaved very hadly. The Dominicans are as much afraid of the Haytians as the 
children are of their parents. Parents, when they wish to frighten their children, 
mention the Haytians. The feeling is nourished in that way. 

Q. There is no actual war existing between the two governments now, is there ? — A. 
And this one? 

Q. Yes. — A. I do not think it. I think that the President of Hayti is supporting 
underhand this man Cahral, but I am not sure. 

Q. Saget is intriguing to restore Cabral? — A. I do not think he, Cabral, has any 
hope. 

Q. Do the negroes of this country dislike the negroes of Hayti ? — ^A. Yes, sir. The 
negroes here call themselves "white" and call the Haytians "niggers." 

Q. Does a full-blooded negro dislike the negroes of Hayti? — A. Well, the fuU-blooded 
negroes here call the Haytians "niggers." 

Q. They speak different languages; does that account for the hostility? — A. Yes, sir; 
but there are other things as well as language. 

Q. Are there any agents of England at that government that fan that feeling? — A. 
I do not know, but I believe that Mr. Salnave was killed through the intrigue of St. 
John Spencer, the English consul. 

Q. Most of the negroes here are from the United States. How is it with the native 
negroes in the interior ? — A. I have not seen the interior, but I think they are the same, 
at least in this province. 

Q. Do you know of any bonds issued by Cabral that have been received in payment 
of customs? — A. Well, for the. officers, when they cannot pay, they give something 
which they call bonds ; they were good to be paid at the custom-house. 

Q. Are those very generally held? — A. Not many here; they are iu Santo Domingo 
City. 

Q. Do you know what they value them at? — A. Some are valued at 50, some 20 cents 
on the dollar. 

Q. Yes, sir. But how is the discount ? — A. At one time a one-hundred-doUai bond 
was sold for seven, ten, and twelve dollars. 

Q. Have you ever seen any of the money issued by Cabral? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know any one who has any of it ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; in Santo Domingo City. 

Q. Have you heard that large amounts of it are held in the hope that it wiU be 
redeemed in case of annexation ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You are a trader ; what do the country people bring you into sell? — A. Cocoa- 
nuts, yams, eggs, tobacco, &o. I am one of the largest dealers here. They come to my 
house. 

Q. What do you give the people who bring you goods ; what do you jiay them ? — A. 
I give them goods, cotton cloth, liquors, canned fruit, codfish, rice, shirts, waistcoats, 
shoes, sometimes. 

Q. Are the shoes from the United States? — A. No, sir; not now; the first time we 
had some shoes from the United States. 

Q. Do you think that commerce would increase by annexation ? — A. Oh, yes, sir ; of 
course the increase in population would make that better. 

Q. Do you think there would be an increased demand for American goods here? — A. 
Yes, sir. I have sent goods to the States recently — honey, beeswax, cocoa-nuts, hides, 
and cacao. 

Q. Any coffee?— A. No. 

Q. Sugar? — A. They send sugar from Azua. The price of sugar there is about three 
and a half cents per pound. . 

Q. You have been iu New Orleans and in France; how do the habits of the people 
here compare with the habits of the people of the United States and of France as to 
temper, getting drunk, &c.? — A. Well, they drink a little. 

Q. But I mean in comparison with other countries. — A. The people of the country 
are generally temperate. I have not seen much drunkenness hero ; I have seen extraor- 
dinary drunkenness in New Orleans. I have never any disorder in my house. 

Q. Is crime frequent here ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Much violence ? — A. No, sir. I have never known anything like assassination. 

Samana, January 29, 1870. 
Benjamin Burr states : 

Question. Captain Burr, please state your age, residence, place of nativity, and occu- 
pation. — Answer. I am ^^^^(^lf/^(ff^l^(^'^^)1f^ citizen of the United States ; 
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■was bom in Brewer, Maine, directly opposite Bangor. I came into this bay of Samana 
iu January, two years ago. I have leased this place in connection with my brother- 
in-law. I have myself leased 10 or 12 acres ; and in conjunction with him we have 
this place, which contains about 100 acres. I have cleared and cultivated about 21 
acres of that since I have been here. I have raised corn and a great many melons, 
a few Irish potatoes, some sweet potatoes, pine-apples, bananas, plantains, and some 
yams. 

Q. How do you find the soil, climate, laborers, crops, &c., as compared with farming, 
as you have been accustomed to it in the United States? — A. I find the soil very rich, 
indeed, very rich. I judge from my corn. I labor very hard every day myself; not 
quite so mucli as I did at first. I labored so hard for the first three months tha^I did 
not go into the town in that time, though it is only a quarter of a mile distant. I can 
only judge of the practicability of Northern men laboring in this climate by myself. 
My brother-in-law and myself both worked very hard, indeed; harder than I ever 
worked at home in my life. I do not think we ever did so much work before. But I 
now weigh five pounds more than I ever did before, and he weighs thirty pounds more 
than before. I can labor here without trouble at all, and I should think other people 
could ; but I do not personally know any others of our people who have tried it. I 
work as many hours a day as I was accustomed to do at home, but I do it differently. 
I work in the morning until about 11 o'clock, and tlien I stop until 2, and then I go on 
until dark. The days here are of nearly equal length, and I work full as many hours 
here as at home. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the people around here ; and if so, what is their disposi- 
tion? — A. I am very well acquainted with all the people on the peninsula of Samana, 
except on the extreme end and about the River Yuua. They are a very quiet, orderly 
people. There have been two or three disturbances. One man was shot in town since 
I have been here. One or two people were down at Ca-cao at a wedding and got intox- 
icated, and one was hurt. The affair in town occurred on a public day. There was a 
dance in the evening, and about 12 o'clock this difficulty arose. The affair in the coun- 
try was on account of family troubles. A son murdered his father. The affair at Cacao 
was a drunken quarrel among friends. Those three are all I know of. Such things are 
very rare indeed. 

Q. Would a governor clothed with the authority of our territorial governors find 
difficulty in keeping order among these people ? — A. I do not see why he should, I am 
sure. This governor in town here, who is a black man, Aoosta — they think everything 
nf him — will go with him anywhere and fight to the last. 

Q. What is their disposition as to education ? — A. There is something queer about 
education here. Not very often, but perhaps once in fifty, you will find Spaniards who 
have a good education; who can read and write Spanish. They are scattered all 
aiound the island. I do not know where they got their education. There axe no 
schools ; nobody to teach. 

Q. Do the heads of families desire that their children should learn ? — ^A. I do not 
think they do. I speak of the Spaniards, not the American negroes. The Spaniards 
do not seem inclined to send to school. The American negroes are very anxious to 
send their children to school, and do send them. 

Q. Is there any religions prejudice? — A. I do not hear a particle of it. The Eoman 
Catholic religion is the prevailing religion, and of course on public days, as saints days, 
on such days they have soldiers to go into the Catholic Church. It is a part of the 
ceremony. They take these American negroes that happen to be on duty on that day 
and they do not find any fault. I have seen Protestant soldiers on duty at these cere- 
monies. They never have any talk or disputes at all. There is a Methodist church in 
the country two miles from here, and they are building a new one in town. There is 
no religious animosity, that I have seen. They do not seem to quarrel over it in any 
case I ever heard of. 

Q. How many laborers have you employed, and how efiBcient are they? — A. I should 
think I have had altogether one thousand different persons, at least. I do not say I 
have had that many that belonged on this peninsula of Samana, but all were natives 
of Santo Domingo. The greater portion of them are very good about work. I go off 
and leave them to work, and find them generally very faithful. 1 hire very few of the 
Americans here ; I hire altogether Spanish. The most I ever had at one time was one 
hundred and fifty men and women on the place. I generally, when I have as many as 
one hundred and fifty, put them in gangs — one here and one there — and when I come 
around at night to look at the work, if one has done more than another, I talk to them 
about it, and they have a little pride each to be the one to do the most. I get a great 
deal more work out of them in that way. They are good laborers. The fact is, I have 
never paid them enough for their labor. I could not afford to pay them enough, there 
being no market to sell the produce. 

Q. Are they honest ? — A. I have a man here now that I have had but a week, and 
whom I know nothing about, yet I leave everything here just as you see it. These 
doors are open. There is no catch to fasten the front door at all. My beef and pork 
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are all open, and everything elao. I do not know but they may take something now 
and then in the shape of '' grub," as we call it ; but I never lose anything. I have 
always considered it advisable to lock such things as dry goods, in which I paid them 
oif. I had a little room, where my billiard table is now, iu which I locked up dry 
goods, so as not to tempt them. I should be a great deal more particular at home 
with that number of laborers than 1 am here. I have had no theft at all. There have 
been some petty thefts in town. 

Q. How do the people feel on annexation to the United States ? — A. I have made it 
my business a great deal of late to iind out somebody that is against it, and I cannot 
find a man who will say he is against it. The Spanish inhabitants do not talk so much 
about it as the descendants of this American negro colony ; they do not seem so enthu- 
siastic ; but they say they want a more secure and permanent government. They 
want not to fight any more — to go to work and earn something and enjoy it. That 
is their talk ; whether they mean it or not, I do not know. I think this question is 
thoroughly known and understood all over the island. I do not think anything is kept 
back from the people at all. I believe the general sentiment is in favor of annexation. 

Q. How far does your land front on the bay ? — A. I think it is about 1,000 yards. 

Q. Who owns next to you toward the town ? — A. I join the town land. I understand 
it is leased by Judge O'Sullivan, next to me and between me and the town. He has 
also leased on the other side of the town. I tried to get the land next to mine myself, 
and was told that Judge O'Sullivan had leased it, and I could not have it. If he has 
leased it the lease should be on the records of the town. I think within the last year 
they have kept. the records pretty well. Thp town lands extend to my west line. East 
of me the land is owned by the man whom I leased from, Mr. Thelisma Jouhert. 

Q. What Americans hold lands here ? — A. I have never looked over the records. I 
only know what I hear. There is the steamship company of Spoflford Brothers & Co., 
of New Tork ; Judge O'Sullivan ; Lewis Horan has a small piece of 20 or 25 acres, I 
think, on the road west of the town 

Q. Is the land on the peninsula of Samana generally held in large or small lots? — A. 
I think the greater portion is held by small proprietors. On the other side of the 
mountain there are large tracts of land held ; but most of the land over there is gov- 
ernment land. I only know of the land around in this section. A great deal is owned 
in small tracts — very small. 

Q. What are the best titles ? — ^A. They consider here that the best title is an old 
Spanish title, or the French titles. I consider best the old titles traceable to the first part 
of this century. I suppose they are so considered generally. The American negroes 
here have titles granted by Boyer — Haytian titles. They are considered perfectly good. 

Q. Do you know of any confiscations of land ? — A. I do not. I never heard of any 
land being confiscated. It may be taken for debt. I have known pieces of land where 
a man died and his wife would not claim the land because there were more debts on it 
than it was worth, so that the government had to take it. It was for debts of all kinds. 
As I understand it, when a man dies here, if his widow does not want to take it with his 
debts, she throws the land out, and will not have anything to do with it, and the govern- 
ment then takes the land, and hires somebody to take care of it ; it advertises the 
land, that all who have any judgment or claims shall come in and present them. They 
come in, and the government settles the matter up. I know of a place in that case, 
because it was a place we tried to get when we first came ; it was the title we were 
afraid of. 

Q. Do yt)u know of any grant or lease of land to American citizens, or other parties, 
by the general government of the Dominican Eepublio since November, 1868, or since 
the treaty ? — A. I do not. I have not heard of any. 

Q. Have you ever seen the names of any Americans attached to any lands here ; 
that is, posted up on stakes, or land marked with their names ? — ^A. No, sir ; if there 
had been anything of the kind I would have seen it. The only surveyor who has been 
about here was the one Sent here by Spofford Brothers & Co. to survey the little town 
they staked off, west of Samana. He only stayed a few weeks. 

Q. How does Indian com grow here? — ^A. Very nicely indeed. Iraise splendid crops. 
I never saw corn growing in the Western States ; but they raise a great deal better 
crops here than in New England. I have seen com in Virginia also that was very 
nice. 

Q. How about vegetables ? — A. I think that northern vegetables would grow very 
well here, if we had northern seed. I think the seed would have to be changed every 
year, and brought from the North. It does not seem to go to seed here. Our potatoes 
here would not sprout. You cannot raise them unless you bring the seed every year. 
Such things as cucumbers and melons grow excellently. The squashes are the best I 
ever saw in my life, and in large quantity. Water-melons are most splendid. Toma- 
toes grow nicely. Thoy do not raise many here. The great trouble here about such 
vegetables as beets, cabbages, cucumbers, &o., is that that they are not so good as ours. 
They do not taste so well ; they do not seem to be so nice. Still they are good. 

Q. WTiat wiU an acre of your land yield in value per year ? — A. I can raise more 
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produce off of an acre of land here in a year than I can raise oif of an acre of land in 
Massachusetts in a year or season ; but it ■will take me a whole year to do it. I get 
two or three crops a year off here. One year after another, I can here beat any acre there. 
I do not know about the money value now ; I cannot say that this land will give two or 
three times as much as land does at home ; but I say the land will give more every 
year — a third more every year than an acre at home. Take a crop of bananas, for in- 
stance, they yield all the year, and taking all the year, I can get more off an acre here 
than you can at home. 

Q. Does it take as many acres here to support a family as at home ? — A. No, sir ; not 
by considerable. You must raise tropical fruits in the tropics, and there is not one- 
quarter part so much labor. If you raise yams, eddies, sweet-potatoes, bananas, and 
plantains, any little piece of ground will give a family food enough, and they can have 
it ready for growing and eating in forty days from landing. I do not think it requires 
near as much land here to support a family as in Maine or in the Northern States. A 
man landing here and going right to work could raise enough to feed his family in 
two and a half or three months ; that is, at the end of three months he could get enough 
right off of his land to feed himself and his family. I£ he brought three months' pro- 
visions with him it would be enough. 

Q. How does the sugar-cane and coffee do here ? — A. I do not know a great deal about 
it, but I have seen a great deal of sugar-cane, and I know how this compares with other 
places in the West Indies. As far as my knowledge goes, this place is better for sugar- 
cane than any other West India Island that I know of; I judge from what I have seen 
and what people have told me who have come direct from Cuba, and who understand 
the sugar business. I could show you a sugar plautation or patch of an acre or two 
that has been running without replanting for thirty years, and it is a better sugar-cane 
patch DOW than I ever saw on the island of Antigua. They let it go on for five years 
■ and then cut it all down and burn it off, and it grows up again. I am sure it has not 
been replanted iu thirty years. As far as I have seen, coffee grows very nicely here ; 
it grows wild all around hero ; I should pronounce this a great coffee country. The 
only trouble is about starting it. You cannot plant coffee at first and wait for it to 
grow. You must plant something else — ^have your land doing something else. These 
farms aU have coffee planted among other thinjjs. , 

Q. Are there insects here that are destructive to crops ? — A. I never hear of any 
trouble about insects attacking any kind of crop. I gave onions one trial here, and 
they were killed by insects. My other vegetables did well. I do not consider that I 
gave the onions a fair trial. Cucumbers grow here better than at home. Melons grow 
here very rapidly ; you do not have to plant them; you cannot keep them from grow- 
ing ; throw out a seed anywhere and it comes up. 

Q. How deep is the soil? — It is from 10 to 20 feet deep immediately about here, and 
that is the general rule as far as I have observed. It seems very rich. We plant corn 
and it comes up splendidly — rank — as much so as at home where we have dressed the 
soil a great deal. No manure or dressing is used here. The land requires to let it grow 
up to brush for a year or two and then clear it off again. The soil is so rich I do not 
think manure or dressing would do any particular good. 

Q. How about destructive hurricanes or floods ? — A. I never have felt anything of 
the kind as hurricanes or heavy rains in my two years. It has been very quiet. 

Q. How about earthquakes t — A. We have had two very light shocks since I have 
been here. They were so light that a stranger would not have known what they 
were. 

Q. Do the natives have large families here ? — A. Yes, sir ; all have very large 
families. 

Q. How about security ? — ^A. I feel just as safe as I did at home. I do not think there 
is any danger. We have been out and did not return until 10 o'clock at night, when 
there was considerable money in the house, and the doors were not locked, and I did 
not feel alarmed ; did not look or search about ou returning. 

Q. What is the proportion of the different races in this neighborhood ? — A. There ate 
very few pure whites, very few indeed. There are a great many more mulattoes than 
blacks. All are perfectly friendly, so far as I know. I never heard of any prejudice 
on account of color ; I never heard it mentioned. I have heard entirely different from 
that down in Hayti. 

Q. What kind of a country is across at Savana La Mar ? — A. I have been there, and 
for about fifteen miles along that coast. The land there is meadow, and is better adapted 
to cattle-raising than for the residence of people. During a part of the season it is a 
little wet. There are not very many cattle there now. I think those lands are capa- 
ble of supporting a large amount of cattle. There is a grass grows there well suited 
to cattle ; and there are cattle and horses there. There is about the same relative 
number of men of different colors there as here. ' 

Q. Are there scorpions and centipedes here ? — A. I have not seen more than two or 
three scorpions, or centipedes, or tarantulas here. Their bite is considered painful, but 
not dangerous. I do not know of any serpents here that bite at all. I have made in ■ 
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qniries, because I was always afraid of these things. When I flrst came I was very- 
much aifraid of it ; but they said there was nothing of the kind here, and nobody was 
ever known to be bitten by any kind of snakes here. 

Q. Do you know about the issues of bonds by the different governments here ?— A. 
Not much. I have had a great many chances to buy those bonds, but have never 
bought any at all. I do not think they are held here in considejable q^uantifcics. Mr. 
Horan has a few ; I do not know of anybody else who holds them. 

Mrs. Burr, wife of Mr. Benjamin Burr, states : 

Question. Living here, almost a lone woman, state whether you have been afraid of 
trouble by night or day, from want of security. — Answer. Not at all. I have stayed two 
nights in the house all alone. My husband went away at one time down the bay, and 
stayed two days and nights. When I first came here I was careful to fasten the doors 
at night, before going to bed ; but I do not do it now. That front door has not had a 
look orhook on it since I have been here. It was pulled out the week after I came. 
Anybody could come up here at night, and come right up into this house. 

Q. Do yon occasionally go to town through the woods ? — A. Yes, sir ; I have been 
down town alone. I have been dowu to meet my husband after 5 o'clock alone. I 
felt perfectly safe. I may say that in any part of the country in New England I should 
ndt dare to walk alone through the woods at 10 o'clock at night, as I have done here. 
I have been through the woods at 10 o'clock at night ou one or two occasions. Once 
when there was a festival, a public day at Santa Barbara, I came up at 10 o'clock and 
I did not feel unsafe. I should not have dared to do that at home. I should have been 
afraid of drunken people, or something like that. 

Q. Have you experienced any trouble in your health, or that of your little boy, from 
the climate ? — A. My own health is very much better here than at home. My lungs 
are very weak. I had a constant cough. Ever since I was five years old, I had a cough 
as soon as cold weather came on, and it lasted until spring. Here I have never had 
but one cough, and that they called a whooping-cough, which was contagious, and we 
all had it. That lasted my child about six weeks. I had it about a fortnight. Thou 
there was no more of it. I have never had a cold since I came here. My lungs are 
stronger. I used to have a constant pain in my lungs, and through my shoulders. I 
have not felt that at all here. My lungs are not diseased — only weak. 

Q. What is the comparative comfort here and in New England, during warm 
weather ? — A. I very much prefer the weather here. Down in Maine when we have a 
warm day, by 4 o'clock one has to change one's dress, and put on lighter clothing, but 
here it is not so. The temperature is more even. Here there is a breeze during the 
day, and it is a great deal more comfortable here. Heat affects me very much. At 
home I have been sick abed three days at a time on account of heat. Here the heat 
never affects me at all. I would not like to say anything to induce one single person 
to come out here. They should come on their own responsibility ; but I will say that 
if I had any fiiends whose lungs were weak, I should advise them to come here ; but 
not if their lungs were diseased, for I think the tropics are worse for them. My little 
child had a lung fever when he was four months old, and his lungs have always been 
delicate. In the fall and winter months Harry would have four or five attacks of 
fever, and we would think he was going to have scarlet fever. His lungs alarmed us 
very much. That was at home. Here we have not felt any uneasiness. 

Q. How is it in regard to scarlet fever? — A. I have made many inquiries, because 
I am very much afraid of it myself. The people here do not call things by the same 
name as we do, but as near as I can find out they have what I think is scarlet fever, 
but it does not seem to be so fatal as ours, and it does not leave the children in the same 
condition as our scarlet fever so often does. In my own village I have seen children lamed 
and crippled from it, and I have felt afraid of it. 

Q. What proportion of people die of fevers here ? — A. I think where one person dies 
here of fever, there are ten die of consumption at the North. 

Q. Do you hear much of dysentery and diseases of that class ? — ^A. I have never 
heard of but two cases here, and of none among children. I don't think there is as 
much of it here as at home. If there are many cases I should hear of it, because I am 
very nervous in regard to my little boy, and always asking questions of the colored 
Americans, who come here a great deal. I consider the country healthy, so far as I 
know. I should not have any hesitancy in advising those where I lived that that was 
the fact. 

Q. Do fevers here run to typhoid? — ^A. No, sir; it is generally simply a bilious fever; 
what we call at home a slow fever. That is, those I nave seen. There has not been 
any yellow fever here since we have been here. The people do not seem to be in ter- 
ror of it. They say the yellow fever was here during the time of the white Spanish ; 
but it did not prove fatal at all. During the white Spanish year they had the black 
vomit. The servant girl I bave here had it, and she has told me that she was only 
sick one day. She says she was not very strong for two weeks. I asked if she was 
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Q. Have you any trouble from vermin, as scorpions, tarantulas, centipeiles? — A. Ibavo 
been bere a year, and I could not tell you wbat a scorpion or a centipede was like, if I 
bad not seen tbem in bottles, and I Live been up on the bills and all around, and up 
to tbe old Spanish foundation. 

, Joseph P. HAMiiTOif states : 

Question. Please state your place of birtb, residence, age.— Answer. I was born on 
tbe island, January 23, 1827, about three miles from Santo Domingo City, and have 
lived principally on tbe island. I was in the United States from August to November, 
1845; myparents were from Philadelphia; I am a member of tbe Methodist church bere, 
and am a local preacher ; I reside at Samana. 

Q. How extensively ate you acquainted with tbe people through this country T — 
A. I have been in this place, Santo Domingo City, Azua, Barahona, and Higuey; I 
was there, off and on, for seven years ; I was a merchant in mahogany. 

Q. What is tbe sentiment of tbe people in regard to annexation to the United 
States ? — A. For twelve or fourteen years the people's ideas have been drawn to tbe 
United States ; they are now talking about it ; it is all their dependence — both those 
who came here from tbe United States and the natives. When a man labors and labors 
and labors and finds it all vain; when revolutions and troubles are constantly in tbe 
country, destroying all that he gets, tbe time will come when he must be disgusted, and 
he will renounce bis own nationality for the sake of security, that his labor may pro- 
duce something. There is no security now. Take my own case ; I married in 1850 ; I 
was the n a very poor man ; in 1857 1 was worth about 60 or 70 doubloons ; then the revolu- 
tion broke out with this same President Baez, and we bad to run and leave everything, 
and we lost all ; still I was young and strong, and I went right to work again ; in 1858 
the war ended ; in 1861 I was worth $3,500 ; then came annexation to Spain, and in 
1865 I was again worth nothing ; all was lost in the revolution driving out the Spanish ; 
I sold the remains for $520 ; they bad torn my property to pieces. I bad some four or 
five houses of my own, including a grocery store worth $1,500, and a large bee estab- 
lishment, with three hundred or four hundred hives. They were destroyed ; they tore 
my houses in pieces to get wood. The Spaniards did not dare to go to the woods for 
wood, because the natives would shoot them whenever they saw them. Tbe Spaniards 
did not behave to our people as they promised, and the people thought they could drive 
tbem out, and did so. The Spaniards taxed me and threatened to sell my property. 
I told tbem I had no money to pay; to sell it; they let it go on, and kept saying 
they would sell it, but finally never actually sold it, and were driverrout. Before the 
Spaniards came there were no taxes on property. Under the Spaniards, my brother 
John was taxed |50 and paid it. I had more property, and was taxed more. The 
property was in the village, across the Ozama Eiver from Santo Domingo City, called 
Pajarito, (Little Bird.) 

The Spaniards maltreated the poor colored people. People would come down to town 
with things to sell, and the Spaniards would take them at the price they chose to pay. 
The people were ignorant and frightened, and took it ; but they said, " If it is that 
way now, what will it be by and by!" When the archbishop came, be stopped our 
religion (Protestant) here, and at Puerto Plata, and everywhere. Tbe Methodists 
could not worship publicly ; but they did privately. Here our people spoke up so 
much about it that the governor said we could hold private worship in tbe coun- 
try, but shut up our public place of worship. Mr. James, tbe preacher, afiked 
him to be so good as to give him that in writing, and he did so, and they retired to the 
country and worshiped privately. After the Spaniards were driven out public wor- 
ship was resumed. Since then there baa been no trouble between us and the Catholics. 
The governor himself— Cabral's governor — made us a present of 2,000 feet of lumber. 
The present government has treated us very well. The government of the island never 
attempted to interfere with our religion. 

Q. Do Catholics and Protestants intermarry? — A. Some; not much, 

Q. Do the heads of families here generally own the land they occupy ! — A. A great 
many of tbem own lands of their own, and lease it from tbe government. They gen- 
erally occupy their own land, and live by working their farms. The farms average about 
five carreaux, or sixteen acres. About four or five acres are under cultivation, depend- 
ing on the size of the family. They can support themselves from that much. 

Q. What is the principal food f — ^A. First, the bread of the country is the plantain ; 
then there are sweet potatoes, corn, rice, yams of three or four kinds, eddoes, beans, 
peas, sugar-cane, cassava, arrow-root, and coffee ; a great many do not raise their own 
coflfee, but buy it from tbe others ; they drink coffee here three or four times a day. 

Q. Can they raise all these vegetables for a family on four or five acres? — ^A. Tes, 
sir, it is enough. Go into a plantain patch, and if you are looking up and not down 
at your feet you will slip down stepping on the rotten ones. We cannot sell them. 
We have beef, and pork, and goats. There are no sheep around here. There are tur- 
keys, ducks, chickens, and other poultry. Our families generally eat meat. We buy 
wheat flour from abroad, a^(^Ageo|i}e. generall^^^t. I have always a barrel oi 
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flour in the honse. Poor people here never have trouble in getting enough to eat. On 
the contraxy, those that are not disposed to cultivate enongn to eat can get yams wild 
in the -woods, sometimes half a barrel of yams in one hole. There is no trouble in get- 
ting a living here. 

Q. Have you contagions diseases here? — A. No, sir; there is one, I do not know the 
name in English. Now and then oue or two have it, but they keep it in the country. 
We do not allow it in town. If either of my children take it, I must take him to a 
small house out in the country and leave him there. 

Q. Is it leprosy! — A. It is something similar to that. It breaks out like small-pox. 
It is not small-pox. I sometimes think it is like the sickness Job had, because they 
like to be in the ashes by the fire. 

Q. Do the legs swell? — ^A. No, sir ; but it breaks out in boils. 

Q. Is it curable ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; they get over it, but it is contagions while they have it, 
and they seclude them while they have it. There is hardly any other kind of sickness. 
Ever since I have been married, twenty-one years, I have not had two days' sickness, 
nor has my wife. My children, when they are small, sometimes have fits, or worms 
work on them. 

Q. Do they have scarlet fever ! — ^A. No, sir. I had the measles about twenty-three 
years ago ; whooping-cough comes along now and then. 

Q. Do you know of people dying here of consumption, colds, and coughs ! — A. Yes, 
sir ; pretty often. The reason coughs aud consumption are so plenty here is because 
our young people deprive themselves of rest, are out at nights, getting wet, catching cold, 
and not taking care of themselves. Almost all the eases arise from such exposures. 

Q. Is there any yellow fever or vomito ? — ^A. None, except brought in by foreigners, 
• and it did not spread in the country. 

Q. What is your occupation 1 — A. I work a farm and am a carpenter, and have charge 
of the American flag. I was in the mahogany trade for seven years in the city of Santo 
Domingo and Higuey. 

Q. Where is the mahogany trade chiefly located ! — ^A. It used to be in Higuey ; that 
is, the mahogany that came down to the city ; also at Seybo, and all the way down to 
the city of Santo Domingo. The mahogany trees are away back on the lugh lands, 
but the best mahogany grows down on the level land and in the valleys, fam told 
that there is plenty of it on the east end of the peninsula of Samana, but there is only 
one cargo shipped from this place every year. The vessel comes, and they go to work 
and bring it to the beach, and the vessels take it off right there. Last year there were 
two vessels ; one went up to the head qf the bay and took a cargo, and the other out to 
the east end. This is considered good mahogany here, but the best grows down on the 
level ground, because on the mountain it cannot get its strength from the depth of the 
earth, and it always comes out defective with a kind of dry rot in the heart of it. 

Q. Are there paupers here who have to be supported t — A. There are some poor old 
persons who have to be supported by relatives or neighbors. 

Q. Do any ever die of starvation I — ^A. It was never heard of. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, a great many came in here from the country to the meeting to hear Mr. Freder- 
ick Douglass, and if one is here like that and has nothing to eat, we say, " Come in 
and get some dinner." We don't ask if he is hungry, because we know that he has 
come from home. 

Q. How many schools have you in town ? — A. Two ; one is at the Baptist house, kept 
by young Lewis Judd ; there is another man assisting, Mr. Gerad. Mr. Judd is a white 
man from the United States, and has been here two years. He and his father came 
from Port au Prince, driven out by the revolution. His father, who was sixty-five 
years old, knocked about too much, and died of the fever. The Americans here care 
most about education. It is not supported much among the natives, especially back 
in the country. They do not care whether they get education or not. A great many 
of the English-speaking colored people can read and write. Many of the Spanish peo- 
ple bom here can read and write. 

Q. Do you think that with a little experience they would be able to vote intelli- 
gently on public questions ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was the vote on annexation taken here ? — A. It was conducted pretty well. 
I signed for a good many of them who did not know how to sign. If a man had not 
an opinion in favor of annexation he would not come forward. But he would not 
have been harmed on that account. He could stay at home and nobody would ask him 
why. 

Q. Suppose anybody had come up and voted against it, would he have been punished 
by the government, or would the people have disliked him for it ? — A. I don't know 
whether he would have been punished by the government, but he would have been 
what we might call a spotted sheep. He would be afraid the government would look 
on him so. 

Q. Did the people in their hearts want annexation I — ^A. Yes, sir ; because when the 
least thing happened to them they would say, "I hope the Americans will come and 
take this place, and We will get out of this teouble." 
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Q. What is the character of the Spanish inhabitants ; are they peaceable and indus- 
trious ? — ^A. Y«s, sir ; if you were going from here, by land, to some city on the island, 
you need only take provisions to last until you came to the first house. There they 
would come out, help you off of your horse, and while one part of the family fixed a 
bed for you, the others would get you coffee, and milk the cows and spread the table 
for you. They are very hospitable. The iiext morning they would take you to the 
road. They would not charge you one cent. I am speaking of the native people. 

Q. How about security ?— A. I have been told that now and then somebody might 
come out on the road to attack you, but a revolver would keep them off. Nothing of 
the kind ever happened to me. I have slept on the mountain and in the llanos. 

Q. How large a place is Higuey ; what kind of a place ? — ^A. It is a little larger than 
Samana, and about the same sort of life as here. There are no Protestant churches 
there ; several of our old American people who came out in 1824 are distributed about 
there. It is the level llanos country, and is covered with grass, meadow land, in some 
places trees. There are pretty large droves of cattle and horses there ; but it would 
support millions and millions of animals. 

Q. What sort of country is at Savana la Mar ? — A. It is not very healthy ; is swampy. 

Q. What is the country between there and Santo Domingo city ? — ^A. It is very bad, 
a wild growth all the way. 

Q. Could an immigrant purchase land here ? — A. Yes, sir, without difficulty, any- 
where through the country. The old Spanish titles and Boyer's titles are the best. 

Q. Is the general health good ?— A. Yes, sir ; take my family ; there is my wife, is 
thirty-nine, and her mother who is sixty-four, and her grandmother, who is one hun- 
dred and four. The old lady came here in 1824 and has dozens of descendants, and is 
lively and hearty. 

Victor Desruisseaux states: 

Question. State your age, residence, and occupation. — ^Answer. I am fifty years of 
age ; reside here ; am president of the municipal council of Santa Barbara de Samana, 
and as such I have charge and am custodian of the public records, of the mortgages 
and deeds, and all documents relating to transfers of property. [He produces Qie 
book in which deeds are registered.] 

Q. Does the law require that all deeds that are valid should be recorded in that 
book? — A. Yes, that is always the case. When such a transaction takes place, the 
deed is delivered to me to be recorded. There are no other deeds not placed on this 
book ; all are here. 

Q. In this deed or leace to Fabens, December 11, 1869, is this proviso : " Provided, 
There be no law to prevent the same." — A. I saw that inserted. There are no laws 
either for or against it, but in order to make it as sure as possible they inserted tha,t 
clause. They did not wish to do anything against the laws of the country. 

Q. Do you know of any deeds or leases to American citizens except Mr. Fabens and 
Mr. O'SuUivau ! — A. There is a little piece of land, 150 Spanish varas, (350 feet square,) 
east of town, to Captain Benjamin F. Clarke, of St. Thomas, and one to Mr. Lewis 
Horan, near the village, for twenty-one years, at |60. 

Q. State fully in reference to those leases. — A. This register shows that lease No. 1.5 
is to Benjamin F. Clarke, for twenty-five years, at $18 per year, made July 1, 1870, for 
municipal land east of the town, extending 160 feet in breadth to the Eoyal Koad of 
the cemetery, and from there to the west 225 feet up to the top of the hill, in the form 
of a parallelogram, bounded on the north by the laud occupied by Samuel Johnson, 
and on the west by a part of the land occupied by B. F. Clarke, and on the south by 
that belonging to John Coates, on the east by the Koyal Eoad to the cemetery. Also, 
another lease July 1, 1870, for land east of town, from a point above the Eoyal Eoad, 
near the land occupied by David Simmons, and extending to the north 360 feet, and 
thence southeast 300 feet as far as the corner southeast of the property belonging to 
Lewis Horan, above the Eoyal Eoad ; from there east along the Eoyal Eoad 190 feet to 
the point already mentioned, forming a triangular lot bounded on the east by the land 
belonging to David Simmons, B. F. Clarke, and John Coates ; on the north and east by 
a part of the land of Wm. E. F. Horan, and on the south by the Eoyal Eoad, on the 
following conditions : to pay $22 per year for twenty-five years from date. These men, 
John Coates and David Simmons, are colored people of American descent, who came 
here from the United States in the former immigration. When Luperon captured the 
town he carried away all the archives and records except this book. It is the record 
of deeds, leases, &c., for the whole peninsula of Samana. 

T. F. Ckane states : 

Question. Have yon examined the record book of deeds, conveyances, leases, &c., 
of Samana, presented by Mr. Desruisseaux, the president of the council ? — Answer. I 
have ; carefully. 

Q. Are you assistant professor of modern languages in Cornell University, Ithaca, 
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. Q. Do you find any conveyances to American citizens in that book ; if so, to whom ?— 
A. The only conveyances to American citizens, as I am informed, aro those to Messrs. 
O'Sullivan, Fabens, Clarke, and Horan. They are in the Spanish language, and I have, 
at the request of the commission, translated those to O'Sullivan and Fabens into 
English. 

The following is a translation from the official registry of deeds, conveyances, &c., 
in the possession of the above-named president of the council : 

The first entry in the book is dated January 1, 1867. The said book is not folioed nor 
paged, but consists of seventy-six pages, and contains up to the present time fifty-six 
records of conveyances, &c., numbered from the beginning of the year ; for iustauce, 
in 1867 there are eighteen ; in 1868 there are eight ; in 1869 there are nine ; in 1870 
there are twenty-one, and no entry for the present year of 1871. From all appear- 
ances the book is in a good state of preservation, and there are, appai'ently, no erasures. 
It is bound in marble paper and leather. 

fTranslated from the Spanish.] 

December 1, 1868. 

No. 3. — J. P. O'Sullivan — 162 annually for twenty-one years. 

We, Victor Desruisseaux, president of this district, having examined the petition 
of Mr. J. P. O'Sullivan for a lease of a piece of laud belonging to this commune, said 
piece of land being situated between the mouth of Pueblo Viejo and a little bay, 
measuring 930 English feet, in a straight line from one extremity to the other, and 
fronting on the sea in its whole length ; of such a depth as it can have toward the 
interior — 

[Note. — Colonel Abreu explains this by stating that this property in the interior 
to the limit of the property owned by the commune is 900 feet deep in the widest part.] 

Under the following conditions the lessee shall pay annnally, to the commune, the 
sum of $62 at the end of each year. The present lease is for the space of twenty-one 
j'ears. 

Done and executed in the room of the council on the day, month, and year above 
mentioned. 

VICTOE DESEUISSEAUX. 

December 1, 1868. 

No. 4. — J. P. O'Sullivan — 14 annually for twenty-one years. 

We, Victor Desruisseaux, president of the council of this district, having examined 
the petition of Mr. J. P. O'Sullivan for a lease of a piece of land belonging to this com- 
mune, the said piece of land being situated in the place named Pueblo Viejo, measuring 
84 English feet front, and all its depth, (bounded on the east by the lands of Mrs. Ara- 
minta Dishmy, on the west by the lands of Mr. Joseph Wright, on the south by the sea, ) 
on the following conditions: The lessee to pay annually to the commune the sum of §4 
at the end of each year ; the said lease is for the term of twenty-one years. 

Done and executed in the council room on the day, month, and year above named. 

VICTOE DESRUISSEAUX. 

December 1, 1868. 

No. 5. — J. P. O'Sullivan — $4 annually for twenty-one years. 

We, Victor Desruisseaux, president of this district, having examined the petition of 
Mr. J. P. O'Sullivan for a lease of a piece of land belonging to this commune, said piece 
of land being situated in the place named Pueblo Viejo, measuring 90 English feet front, 
and throughout its whole depth, (bounded on the east by another piece of land rented 
by Mrs. Nancy Johnson, and on the south by the sea,) on the following conditions : The 
lessee shall pay annually to the commune the sum of $4 at the end oi each year. The 
lease is for the term of twenty-one years. 

Done and executed in the room of the council on the day, month, and year above 
named. 

VICTOE DESEUISSEAUX. 

December 11, 1869. 

1869.— No. 6. — Joseph Warren Fabens. 

We, Victor Desruisseaux, president of the council of this district, having examined 
the petition of Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, representative of the parties interested in a 
lease made on the 1st day of December of the last year, to Mr. J. P. O'SuUivan, in the place 
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called Pueblo Viejo, and the property between the flats to a corner of the same, de- 
siring that the said lease in perpetuity should be granted to him, and under the same 
conditions expressed in the said instrument, and the municipality by these presents has 
resolved, on this date to grant in perpetuity the aforesaid leases, provided there be no 
law to prevent the same on fulfilling the prescribed conditions. 

Given in the regular meeting room of the city municipality on the day, month, and 
year above named. 

VICTOR DESEUISSEADX. 

December 11, 1869. 
No. 7. — ^Joseph Warren Fabens, per annum $112 in perpetuity. 

We, Victor Desruissoaux, president of the council of this district, having examined 
the petition of Joseph Warren Fabens to grant him a lease of the communal property, 
said piece of land extending from the corner of the bay of the Muddy Flats, measuring 
l,Gd3 English feet in a continuous line east to west from the boundary of this last point 
fronting on the waters of this harbor, with the whole of its depth extending to the 
extremity of the southern shore of the sea ou the east, on the west to the point 
Escondido, bounded on the west by the land of the heirs of the late William Horton, 
(may ho rest in peace,) point of direction, under the following conditions : The lessee 
binds himself to pay annually to the commune the sum of $112 at the end of each 
year, and its duration will be perpetual if the conditions are complied with. 

Made and given in the room of the council of this commune on the day, month, and 
year above mentioned. 

VICTOR DESEUISSEAUX. 

The present act having been signed by the interested party together with us. 

Statement of the numbei of marriages and deaths on the peninsula of Samana, from July 14, 
1870, to December 31, 1870, copied from the official registry kept by T. Joubert. 

Marriages 14 

Deaths 13 



DEATHS. 



No. 



Name. 



Date of death. 



Age. 



10 
11 
12 
13 



Senor Severin 

Seuor Goullaudeux 
Seuorita Francisco . 
Juliana Johnson . - . 

Mr. Eobles 

Philippa Calatano. 

Matteo Cardeo 

Maria Shepeard ... 
Henrietta Barrette 
Gaspard Garcia . . . 

Carlito Delion 

Elvi Marteo 

Dr. Judd 



July 

July 

July 

July 

August . ... 

August - 

August . 

August . 

August . ... 
August . ... 
November . . 
November . . 
December . . 



76 years. 
40 years. 

26 years. 
16 years. 
11 years. 

No age given. 
80 years. 

27 years. 
6 years. 

4 months. 
No age given. 
80 years. 
60 years. 



BIETHS. 

Nnmber of birtlis on Iht peninsula of Samana from July 14, 1870, to December 31, 1870. 



Males 

Females . 



32 



Births during January, 1871. — Males, 10; females, 6. 
Deaths during January, 1871. — ^Male, 1 ; age, 43. 



Geokge Lewis Judd states : 

Question. How long have you lived on the island ?— Answer. I came to the country 
when a chilcj. My father was a Baptist missionary. I came out last in 1864. I am now 
teaching the school in Sam^^^ M^fatliOT died la^t^ riecember. He was engaged for 
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three years in writing a history of tho country, which I suppose is now in course of 
puhlicatiou in charge of Hon. G. H. Hollister, of Bridgeport, formerly minister resident 
from the United States to Port au Prince. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the sentiment of the people in regard to annexation to 
the United States?— A. 1 helievo I am, almost more than any one else in the country; 
I circulate so much among them. 

Q. What is their sentiment ; what kind ? — A. They are waiting, hoping, and begging 
that the Americans will come here. They were not satisfied with the Spaniards, be- 
cause they came with guns and bayonets, and treated the people almost as slaves. 
They forbid any one to enter town with a machete, which is not so much a weapon as 
a necessity to these people. I nm conversant with this people and their history from 
the time of the caciques, from the books collected by my father. For the slightest 
offenses they forced people to work on the roads and do military duty when their fami- 
lies were in need. Besides,, this people knew, for they are intelligent, that tho Span- 
iards were slaveholders in Cuba on one side and Porto Eico on the other. The Spaniards 
sometimes would say they would make them all slaves. There are wonderful mineral 
resources in this island, especially gold and silver ; but the people never talk to white' 
men about that, or tell that there is gold since they gained their liberty, because the- 
Spaniards are always hunting gold. The histories collected by my father showed that 
there was $30,000,000 of gold and silver annually exported from this island at one 
time, shortly after the period of Columbus. The people here think if the whites knew 
there was gold and silver they would pour in and make them slaves ; that has until 
lately been the general feeling among colored people, but now they know the Ameri- 
cans have abolished slavery and there is no fear of them. These people are naturally 
peaceable, but these revolutions have rendered them somewhat turbulent. The gov- 
ernments are despotic. Eight over there in that hut, which you can see from the win- 
dow of my school-house now, a man was forced away to serve for three years, leaving: 
his family unprovided for and sometimes sick. Left to themselves, these people are 
quiet and willing to work if they can get anything for it. They desire education. T 
intend, if I have health, to open a night-school next month, with twenty or thirty 
grown-up persons for scholars, who have begged me to do this. Among the children T 
do not find much difference between the white and colored ; some are smart and some 
are not. The imagination of the colored children is greater than that of the whites. 
In anytliing like writing or painting they will imitate in a moment, where a white 
child has to have time and practice ; in more profound things they find more difficulty 
than the whites, perhaps. They arc more children of natuie than the white race. The 
parents here are anxious to educate the children. They will walk for miles to sell ten 
cents' worth of provisions to come and buy an A B C book from me to teach their 
children. 

Q. Are yon acquainted with the Haytian government ? — A. I lived there from a 
child. My father and family were friends of Salnave, tho legitimate president, and I 
am now an exile from Hayti. 

Q. Is there any desire here for union with Hayti ? — ^A. No, sir ; they will fight that 
to the death. They are antagonistic people. There is a difference of language and 
race and character. They never will unite, unless it be under the United States. If' 
annexation takes place here there will be a great exodus from Hayti coming here. If 
Samana is occupied as a naval station it will be crowded from all sides. I know there 
was a feeling in favor of annexation in Hayti in Saluave's time, not among the colored; 
people, but the blacks. 

Q. Is there prejudice on account of color here? — A. There are very few' whites. 
There is a slight prejudice between mulattoes and blacks. Mulattoes think they know 
more and should rule. The pure blacks are the best friends of the whites gener- 
ally, for they pride themselves on their pure African blood. A mulatto hates his 
mother, perhaps, because she was black, and is mad at his father because he cannot be 
white too. Affairs have gone on from bad to worse in this country for sixty years. 
There is no patriotism in the country. The only salvation is for some other government 
to step in. The people here all know this fact and want annexation. The prejudice 
of color is strong, but it is only a family affair. In public affairs no distinction is made. 
There are often intermarriages. I believe tho blacks of the whole island,, Dominican 
and Haytian, would be glad to unite under the United States, but never by themselves 
alone. I am iu correspondence with many people in Hayti now, who are waiting for 
that. There is a Haytian family here in the next house. The mulattoes are anxious for 
annexation; they are tired out. In Hayti three-fourths are blacks. In Dominica three- 
fourths are mulattoes. There is a greater proportion of blacks in Samana than in any 
other part of Dominica. There is a strong prejudice between the Haytians, who all 
speak French, and the Dominicans, who all speak Spanish ; but they would unite 
readily with an English-speaking people and government, for it is, neutral ground, and 
that language is not associated with their causes of hatred. 

Q. What schools are here ? — A. Mr. James has a school besides mine ; I have twenty- 
four pupils; three are S^^^g^i^-^g^/ Syl^?cfoSO^'^ ^*"' ^ ^ ^'^' 
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Q. What is the tuition fee ? — ^A. One dollar a month. I carry them through the ele- 
ments. Of course they have not gone very far. This is the first month of my school 
here ; my father kept it ahout eight months before his death. It will probably increase. 
There are two women up town who pretend to give some schooling ; they do not keep 
an organized school, but teach five or six scholars. 

Q. What do they generally want to learn, Spanish ? — A. No, sir ; English altogether. 
All my scholars talk English ; the people feel the want of it ; they know the Spanish 
and this French Creole patois ; after hearing them chat in the street in Spanish and 
French Creole you would be astonished to see them read and write English. This 
American colony about here have preserved their nationality with great persistency 
for the forty years they have been here, in spite of revolutions. There has been great 
destruction by revolutions ; where this school-house stands there was formerly a fine 
house which was burned by Luperon. 

Q. Is this place healthy or not ? — A. It is marshy close about this house ; but if it 
was drained it would be a healthy town ; my father lived in Hayti twenty-five years as a 
missionary. Back on these hills the health is excellent. There has never been yellow 
fever here except when it was brought here. In Port an Prince it is fouud almost all 
the time, but it is not feared. The small-pox there is common, but it is no more than 
what we call chicken-pox in the North. Ten years ago Port an Prince was considered 
unhealthy, but it has been improved until it is not half as bad as Havana. You can 
find in this island any climate you wish ; just over Port au Prince there are white clover, 
strawberries, peaches, apples, blackberries, and Irish potatoes, aud the climate of New 
York. So in the higher regions, across here toward the center of this end of the island. 
On the heights above Samana you can raise most of our northern vegetables, though 
the seed is now run out, I am told by the American people up here. 

Q. Of what disease did your father die ? — A. Of fever. He had had chills and fever 
before. When he was sixteen years old he was given up by four doctors because of 
lung complaint ; his left lung was gone, and he had bronchitis. This climate preserved 
his life for a long time ; that was why we came here instead of going to the United 
States, when we found it necessary to go or be killed. It was in winter, and as I am 
acclimated now, I could not go North in winter without danger. The blood changes 
here ; if you cut yourself in a northern climate it runs thick in drops ; here it is thin. 

General THEorarLUS James states : 

Question. State your residence, where you have lived, and your occupation. — Answer. 
I am a resident now of Samana. I was born here, and when near twelve years old was 
sent to England, where I remained seven years, and was educated. I returned to the 
island in 1861, and resided in Hayti. I resided chiefly at Acqni, where I was collector of 
customs and official interpreter. I was an adherent of President Saluave, and took an 
active part in his behalf in the war waged for his overthrow. I served on his staif for 
a time as aide-de-camp and inspector of the first division of the army of the south. 
Subsequently I commanded the seventeenth brigade, and at the time of the catastrophe 
held that command under Major General Seid, then in command of the citadel of Port 
au Prince. I then fled to Nassau, an(l subsequently came to Samana, where my brother 
is pastor of the Methodist Church. I have several times visited the United States. 

Q. State your means of knowing the sentiments of the people in regard to annexation 
to the United States, and what you believe their sentiments are.— A. Within the past 
year I have made several journeys through different parts of the island, as, over the 
jjeninsula of Samana, across to Savana la Mar, on the opposite of the bay ; to Puerto 
Plata, around on the north side of the island ; to Monte Cristi, near the northwestern 
.corner of the republic ; and to many other places. I was in Monte Cristi aud in the 
interior back of that place for seventeen days last month. I think I know the senti- 
ment of the people pretty well all over the north side of the island. I believe they 
are in favor of the annexation of the country to the United States — strongly so, and so 
strongly so that they would be willing to make almost any sacrifice to secure it. The 
feeling is so strong that I fear the consequences if the proposed annexation should not 
take place, as troubles aud disorders will then arise, for the dissatisfaction of the people 
with the government would be such that another revolution would ensue, and affairs 
would go on again as of old. Our hope here in Samana is, that the United States, if it 
does not receive this republic by annexation, will at least hold on to this point for 
awhile, until we can get the protection of some other power if they cast us off. Should 
the United States refuse them, I believe the Dominican people would, fifty to one, favor 
.annexation to some other strong government, as England, or almost any one, except 
•Spain. AU arc against Spain. They desire annexation to the United States for the 
■ sake of peace and tranquillity ; that each man may enjoy what he earns by his labor. 
We do not expect or wish any foreign power to come in with a sack of doubloons to 
put in every man's pocket ; but we want to be able to work with a prospect of enjoying 
the fruits of work ; that we cannot do now. 

Q. What is the desire or feeling in regard to education ?— A. The people aroimd hore, 
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■who are descendants of tlie colored Americans who came in 1824, are very desirous of 
education. Now there are scarce any means of education whatever. A teacher is hard 
to find, and the people are too poor to pay much, and there is no organized means of 
general education; but Ihelieve, and I have heard the same from the best informed and 
most respectable among the people, that a school system, enforced by law, would be 
well received and supported. 

Q. How is land held and worked, and what is its value here? — A. The land around 
here is generally held in small farms. A great many own their lands, though perhaps 
almost as many rent. The part the family cultivate and live on is generally only three or 
four acres, which is enough. The growth is so tremendous in this country that they 
cannot keep it down on more ground than that, and that raises them an abundance. 
There is a pretty large population all over the peninsula of Saniaha. Land within two 
miles of here, back on the hills, is perhaps worth |4 or $5 per acre, hut if annexation 
takes jilace it will be much more valuable. Close around the village here prices would 
be much higher. After you get off twenty miles, as across on the savannas, south of 
the bay of Samana, most of the land belongs to the government, and there are fewer 
people. They become still fewer toward the mountains of the interior. The lands 
are almost everywhere good. 

Q. What kind of military force is there for the defense of the country ? — A. There is 
a very inferior military organization now through the country under the general com- 
mand of the national government at Santo Domingo, and under the immediate com- 
mand about here of General Acosta, the governor of the district of Samana. There are 
perhaps one thousand five hundred or one thousand eight hundred men on the penin- 
sula of Samana who are enrolled as soldiers, but not more than half have arms, and of 
their arms not more than half are tolerably good ; the remainder are of little value. 
The force has no regimental organizations. There are a few companies which may be 
considered as partially organized; they have captains, but the real organization is 
made by the orders of the governor when trouble arises requiring the use of military 
force. He says to one, " You take this squad or company," and that is a commission. 

Q. What are the proportions of the different races, and their mutual feelings ? — A. 
In the eastern part of the island the mulattoes are more numerous than the blacks ; 
there are few whites. There is no prejudice observable, so far as I have observed, 
between people on account of color. I am a full black myself. I think the sentiments 
of the full blacks are perhaps a little more friendly to thg whites and to annexation 
than the mulattoes are, but there is scarcely any difference. 

Q. How do the morals of this people compare with those of the people of England 
and those of the States you have visited or resided in?— A. I have lived for years in 
England and have visited New England, several of the Middle and Southern States, 
and I think the morals of the people equal to or better than in any of those countries. 
In little things there is sometimes deceit, but there is almost no crime. It may hap- 
pen that in a dance, or when drunk, men quarrel and get hurt, but it is very sel- 
dom. Stealing valuable property or robbing does not occur. Why, when the steamer 
Tybee came in the last time a considerable part of her cargo, consisting of goods in 
small and large boxes and packages of all kinds, lay on the wharf for several days 
without a guard or watch, day or night, and nothing was taken. There are generally 
no locks on the doors here, and it is even more so in the interior. People's iields join 
without fences and they do not quarrel about the division of the crops where there is 
no clear line of separation. 

Q. What is the condition of the country as to healthfulness ? — A. I think this the 
healthiest country I have ever known. There is little disease except the fever of the 
country, which is easily broken. 

Kev. Jacob James states : 

Question. State your place of nativity, age, residence, and profession. — ^Answer. I 
was born in the United States ; came here in 1825 and have been on the island ever 
since except occasional absences at Turk's Island or elsewhere near. I am forty-eight 
years of age. I have been preaching for about six years, and am now the preacher in 
charge of the Methodist church in Samana and vicinity. 

Q. What is the condition of your charge ?— A. We have about two hundred and fifty 
members of the church, all good Christians, trying to do right. We are increasing in 
numbers, and I believe the greater part have a true Christian spirit and are growing 
in grace. To-day the preaching, and class meetings, and exercises took up the time 
until almost sundown. The attendance is good. The children come to church and 
Sunday school. I left the Sunday school going on when I came away, (5 p. m.) Most 
of the brethren are Americans who came from the United States, or whose parents did. 
We are all colored people. I am a full black. 

Q. Is there any prejudice on account of color? — A. None among them at all. Wo 
are all of one heart and one mind, all united in the love of Christ, and wo hope the 
day will come when our number will be increased by our American friends coming in 
here. We try to keep our people 'together here as Americans, so that they shall not 
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fall away into the ways of the natives and almost become natives, as they have done 
too much at Puerto Plata, where they are all mixed up. Our people are honest work- 
ing people. Although we have been here so long, we have preserved our feelings as 
Americans. Most of our people make their living by farming and by trades ; some out 
trees, and saw boards, and hew out frames for house-building. They raise iModnoo and 
sell it, to be shipped to St. Thomas, Turk's Island, and other places. About half of the 
people own their farms. Their places are about fltteen acres each. One family can 
cultivate about three acres well, but not more if they keep it in good cultivation. 

Q. Are you acquainted with other parts of the island? — A. I have at various times 
in my life traveled through the island ; havo been in Puerto Plata, Santo Domingo 
City, Santiago, aud other places, all through the interior. Last year I was through to 
Puerto Plata. 

Q. How do the people, so far as you know, regard annexation to the United States ? — 
A. Every one of them is for annexation to the United States, praying God earne.stly 
that it may take place. The fact is, in this country you will find the natives aud every- 
body else in favor of annexation. There may be some few of the lower class in the 
interior and a few at Puerto Plata opposed to it, but very few. Men who have been or want 
to be officers, and idle, drunken, worthless fellows who want to see disturbances, and 
who live by such things, are opposed to it. The people generally are for it. Why, 
this thing has been talked of here for twenty years. When General Santaua was in 
power we wanted it and hoped for it; but some objection to it would be raised then, 
because the United States was a slaveholding country. But now the United States is 
a country of freedom. We all know that, and all want to join the United States. We 
had newspapers here during the war, telling us all the news when the rebellion was 
going on. 

Q. What is doing in the way of education here ? — A. In education we are doing what 
little we can among ourselves. We are not willing to have our children grow up in 
ignorance, and weTiave little schools to teach them what wo can. As for the natives, 
the government does not do anything for them, and they don't do much for themselves. 
We had a good school-house which we were building here, but the Spanish war came 
and they burned it up. The natives have about r.w hcLiol.i. Here and there one pays 
to have his children taught. Of my congregation about one-quarter can read the New 
Testament and their hymn books. They sing from the books, and a good many from 
the giving out of the hymns. Many of the hymns they kuow by heart. The revolu- 
tions and wars have got us 'down so that we cannot do aa we would have done. We 
once had a church here, and a school-house and a mission house, and did much in the 
way of scattering books and teaching the people ; but all was destroyed and burned up 
in the wars. One difficulty has followed another, and we have never been able to get 
upon our feet. Now we are hoping for better things from annexation. Since the flag 
was raised here a year ago vessels have been going back and forth, so that we get a 
little means, and we are now building our church, as you see ; it is 50 feet by 38 ; the 
frame is up, and next week we will commence to shingle it. 

Q. What is the condition of the country as to health ? — A. The country is healthy ; 
the families are generally large ; there is not a fresh grave in our graveyard. 

Q. State as to food and wages. — A. The food here generally is iilautains, yams, eddoes, 
sweet potatoes, rice, com, peas, beans, coffee, chocolate, sugar-cane, from which they 
make their own sirup or molasses, cassava. The wages for a day's work of a carpenter 
is $1 to $2 now, and of a common laborer 50 cents. Work hero is generally done by 
the job. 

Q. How did your people start here, and how are they satisfied ? — A. Our American 
people here got their land from Beyer's government. He promised and gave to immi- 
grants five carreaux, or about sixteen acres of land to each, so that they became prop- 
erty owners and citizens right away. They are glad thej' came. At first a few were 
dissatisfied. They had not learned the language, the place was wild, aud they were 
ignorant of the fruits and food, and crops and work ; but after they had got well 
started they became satisfied. The rising generation, which is taking their places, 
knows the maxims and ways of this country, and they are ten times better pleased to 
be here than in the States. Colored people coming here from the States could do very 
well. In three or four months a man could raise for himself corn, sweet potatoes, 
beans, &c., a great deal more than his family could consume. In five months they could 
have so much rice they would not know what to do with it. If we only liad roads, 
which could be built without very great expense, leading up into tho country, every- 
thing would be more valuable there. Things can only bo disposed of at the water sidb 
to vessels. Every family now produces more vegetables and fruits than they want, 
leaving them to rot and waste. 

Q. What kind of money do you use here ? — A. The money used here now is American 
gold and silver. The paper money has disappeared. Several of tho people here have 
a good deal of the old paper money laid away unless they have destroyed it. I had 
if 15,000 of one issue by Cabral, but it is good for nothing, and I have used a good deal 
of it for wrapping paper, or in any way it came handy. Cabral has issued another lot 
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since that one, and it is not redeemed. All the paper money of every kind is good for 
nothing. 

Q. Is there much litigation here ? — A. There are sometimes lawsuits, but none in 
our church. I generally settle their business disputes. 

Q. Do the people here prefer independence, a protectorate, or annexation ? — A. If 
this republic could have a government of its own we would be glad, but this needs to 
be rearranged and reconstructed. There are too many officers of the government, too 
many big men, too many idle men lurking around in the government service. Of 
course there should be a proper number of men to administer the government, but no 
government in the world could support such a number of officers in proportion to the 
people as we have now. During the war President Baez, in order to gratify men, gave 
them a grade, and after the war was over, it seemed hard to put those men down ; but 
the government cannot pay them because they are too many, and so they are idle and 
discontented. The people are burdened. In a little village Uke this you will see men 
sitting around everywhere doing guard, and an officer to every ten or fifteen of these 
men. One officer would be enough for the whole of this town ; let the rest quit their 
idleness aind go to work. We do not want to be iinited with Hayti on any terms. 
The Haytian laws would not suit here. The Haytians are an overbearing people. 
They beat their men in the army like the Spaniards did. They think nothing of striking 
a man on parade. I think if we were annexed to the United States the people would 
generally be quiet. There is such a small number who oppose annexation, or favor 
disturbance, that the' rest, if backed by the name and power of the United Stages, 
would subdue them so fast that they could not commence trouble. We would keep 
order. You must expect that in a vote on any question there will be some opposite 
votes. The people are in ignorance and darkness, and cannot see the light, but the 
best are all united in favor of annexation. 

Summary of testimony taken Try F. Douglas amang American colonists at Samana. 

Question. What is the present number of the colony that settled in the vicinity of 
Samana Bay in 1824 ? — Answer. From five to six hundred. 

Q. What is the number of males as compared with females ? — A. The sexes are about 
equal in number, the excess, if any, being in favor of the males. 

Q. What is their general physical condition, especially with reference to bodily 
strength and capacity for labor ? — A. The people are generally healthy and able to work. 

Q. What is the condition of their houses as to the number of rooms ? — A. Each house 
has two or three rooms, and the family does not sleep in one room together. 

Q. What is their mode of life ; how are they employed ? — A. The people are mostly 
farmers ; many of them own the land, and some of them rent. 

Q. What do the people use generally as food ; what do they eat ? — ^A. Plantains ; of 
these there are three different kinds ; they have, besides, sweet jpotatoes, yams of dif- 
ferent sizes and qualities, Indian corn, rice, peas, pork, beef, poultry of all kinds, sugar, 
and coffee. 

Q. Are there any who cannot support themselves ?— A. There are a few old and 
infirm people who cannot support themselves, but all who are able to work can sup- 
port themselves, and have food to spare. 

Q. How much land is considered a good farm here? — A. Most of the families have 
sixteen acres. 

Q. How many acres are kept under tillage ? — A. About three are as many as they 
can take care of. 

Q. Can a family support itself on three acres of land ? — A. Yes ; and have more than 
they can consume. 

Q. What tools or farming implements are used by your farming people ? — A. Hoes, 
axes, crow-bars, machetes, and pickaxes. 

Q. Don't they use plows and cultivators ? — A. No, they do not ; have never seen a 
plow in this country. 

Q. What other occupation than farming do your people pursue ? — A. Some of them 
hew timber in the woods, others follow sawing with the whip-saw, and some are car- 
penters. 

Q. What is the number of your church-members? — A. There are two hundred mem- 
bers of the Methodist church in Samana. 

Q. What is about the average attendance upon public worship ? — A. From three to 
four hundred. 

Q. Have you regular religious services ? — A. Wo have regular religious worship ; 
have preaching every Sunday and prayer-meeting every Wednesday night. 

Q. What advantages have you for education f— A. The government does nothing 
here for education ; we, however, keep up both a day-school and Sunday-school. 

Q. About how many children attend these schools? — A. Between eighty and ninety. 

Q. Suppose you wanted to borrow money, what interest would you have to pay ? — 
A. About six per cent. ^.^.^^^^ ^^ MicrOSOft® 
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Q. What are the opinions and feelings of the people concerning annexation to the 
United States? — A. We do not know a man here who is not in favor of it. 

Q. Why are your people so generally in favor of annexation ? — A. They are tired of 
war, aud they think that under the Government of the United States they will have 
peace and prosperity. The people have no heart for exertion under their present un- 
certain government, for as soon as they earn a little property, some great man puts 
himself at the head of a revolution, and hrings on war, and one side or the other 
plunders the people of their property. Besides, they feel that they cannot he worse off 
than they now are. The people feel that they want a strong government to lean 
against for protection, and they believe that the United States would give them pro^ 
tcation . Most of the able-bodied men of the country are compelled to leave their work 
and do military duty, and this keeps them from their proper work on their farms. 

Q. When the revolutionary leaders take your property, do they pay for it? — A. Yes. 
They give us some printed slips of paper. I have a bag-full of these promises to pay, 
but tliey are worthless, and most of my neighbors have lots of it. They take our cattle, 
our horses, and everything we have, and leave us this stuff for pay. 

Q. Why did Santo Domingo, after the general demand for reunion with Spain, so 
soon and so unanimously seek to sever that connection? — A. The people of Santo 
Domingo were deceived in that reunion. They did not know the extent to which 
they were binding themselves. They thought that they would be left to manage their 
©■n;n internal affairs, and that Spain would only exercise a general supervision. Besides, 
at the time Sautana made that treaty he was menaced by Hayti and by revolutionary 
leaders at home, and lie thought to save himself by throwing himself in the hands of 
Spain. It is believed that even he did not know the extent to which he was commit- 
ting his country to Spain. When the Spaniards came they soon opened our eyes to the 
real situation. They began by imposing heavy taxes on the people. They had pro- 
mised us religious liberty, yet they forbade us to hold Methodist meetings in our church, 
and behaved to the people generally in a haughty and overbearing way. They whipped 
their own soldiers brutally in the streets, behaved badly to our women, and began to 
talk loudly of making the Santo Domingo people slaves. The people became alarmed 
for their safety, and saw no way of escape but by throwing off the yoke of Spain, and 
driving her soldiers away. 

Q. How far does the desire for annexation to a foreign power arise from the fear of 
subjugation by Hayti ?— A. There is not much fear of subjugation by Hayti. We had 
some such fears under Salnave, but have none now. Our people want annexation to 
the United States because they Iftlieve that it will deal justly by them, and wiU. pro- 
tect the country against revolution. 

Santo Domingo City, February 4, 1871. 

William M. Gaeb states : 

Question. Please state your name, and where you are from. — Answer. Wm. M. Gabb ; 
I am a native of Philadelphia. 

Q. How long have you been acquainted with the republic of Dominica ? — ^A. It is 
about two years. 

Q. In what are you engaged ? — A. I am in charge of a geological survey of the 
Dominican Eepublio. 

Q. What have been your means of knowing the condition of the people and country ? — 
A. I have been traveling constantly, and with every facility that the government 
could afford me, everywhere among the people. 

Q. What are the proportions of the different races? — A. If you could make an 
average shade of all the colors of the people of the republic, I think it would be some- 
where near the shade of a quadroon. Many are pure white, more are pure blacks ; 
but in the intermixture, the proportion of white is much greater than black, so that ii 
a general or average shade could be struck it would be about quadroon. 

Q. Is there much prejudice on account of color? — A. There is no prejudice, because 
social equality here is based not on color at all. The darker portion, especially where 
they are a little intelligent, are always on the lookout for a slight from white men, but 
they have no prejudice, and if treated as they ordinarily are, they show no prejudice 
whatever. On the contrary, a white man is always treated better than a black by the 
blacks themselves. 

Q. What is the religion here ?— A. The universal religion is the Eoman Catholic. 
There are two small communities of American negroes who call themselves Protestants, 
but do not belong to any definite sect. 

Q. Is there any religious prejudice? — ^A. These two little communities are so small 
and unimportant that there is no feeling about them. 

Q. If Protestant immigrants came in would the Catholics persecute them ? — A. I do 
not think they would. 

Q. What are the people's habits as to sobriety and industry 1 — A. They have been 
so completely ruined by these civil wars that their industry is confined to cultivatinc 
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what is absolutely necessary for their own subsistence and the purchase of the few 
little necessaries they require. They are afraid to attempt any enterprise of importance, 
lest the next revolution will destroy it. I believe, however, that with a certainty that 
they would not be disturbed by revolutions they would gradually assume habits of 
greater industry, but never, of course, to the extent that a New England farmer does. 
They always give as a reason for not being more industrious that the next revolution 
will tear it to pieces. 

Q. Are the people peaceful or turbulent? — A. They are remarkably peaceful ; quarrels 
occur among them sometimes, as at balls, and they sometimes use the^r knives pretty 
freely, but that is the exception. 

Q. What is their character as to honesty? — A. In petty matters, of say twenty-iive 
cents, they are always trying to take advantage, but in major matters they are remarka- 
bly honest. The same man who would steal a quarter of a dollar could be safely 
intrusted with a twenty-dollar piece to go alone through the country, without his giv- 
ing security. In traveling I know of no country where there is less danger. I have 
been through Mexico a great deal, and all over California, and I would rather travel 
here than in any other country I have seen. 

Q. Would strangers settling here be disturbed? — A. No, sir; unless the strangers 
would, as in California, set a bad example and teach these people to be dishonest. 
They are not naturally inclined to it. I have never been anywhere on the island where 
I had any suspicion that I was in the slightest danger of ill-treatment. I have trav- 
eled over this country at night and alone, miles and miles, and the idea of being un- 
safe never occurred to me. It is necessary that, as I am in charge of the geological 
survey, I should make a personal examination of the whole country, not intrusting 
the work entirely to my assistants. I travel usually with my black boy, and I often 
leave him leagues behind, I going on right through the woods. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the sentiment of the people generally in regard to an- 
nexation ? — A. I have conversed with all classes of people wherever I have been on 
this subject. 

Q. How do they stand on that question ? — A. I have hardly ever found a man who 
had anything to say against it. The feeling in favor of annexation to the United States 
seems to be almost unanimous. They say it is the only salvation for the country. The 
most ignorant people say if the Americans come, (that is the way they express it,) 
there will be no more revolutions ; that a man can work and have the reward of it. 
The more intelligent know there will be no more disturbances ; that the vagabond 
chiefs and Haytians will be quiet, and they thank God for the chance to live again. 
I think, if a secret ballot were taken in the manner in which it is taken in the United 
States, with an equal guarantee of future safety to anybody opposed to annexation, 
that 98 or 99 per cent, of the whole population would vote in favor of annexation un- 
equivocally and without any "ifs" or " buts." 

Q. Why' are some opposed to it ? — A. Some are opposed to annexation by Baez be- 
cause they want Cabral or Luperon, or whoever their favorite chief is, to have the 
credit of it. Others are opposed to it for the same reason that yon will find people in 
the United States opposing anything and everything that may be proposed. There 
is said to be opposition also, and this is the great point, because, according to common 
report, a few foreign merchants, chiefly in Puerto Plata, fear that if the duties on to- 
bacco are taken away in the United States by annexation, they will lose the chance of 
sending their tobacco to Hamburg ; in other words, their occupation would be gone. 
Most of these men are agents or correspondents merely of houses in Hamburg or else- 
where, not principals ; and by the coming of Americans and American trade, their busi- 
ness would cease by the transfer of trade from their principals to New York houses 
and other American interests. They are working against annexation. They work by 
telling falsehoods to the most ignorant persons they can find ; among other things, that 
if the Americans come here they will introduce slavery. That is a very common ob- 
jection amongthese fewpeople who are opposed to it. I have talked with them. Those 
who have been made to believe that are the most ignorant. Another element of op- 
position, small, it is true, is that there are a few persons who, as chiefs in these disturb- 
ances, have everything to gain and nothing to lose, for they do not possess anything. 
With annexation their occupation would be gone. I think I have mentioned all the 
classes who are opposed to it. 

Q. How is it with the Catholic clergy ? — A. The most violent annexationist, if I 
may use the expression, that I know on the island is a Roman Catholic priest. I have 
never heard a clergyman speak against it. There was one here who voted against it, 
but for personal reasons. I do not know what they were, but they were explained as 
personal reasons. Every man with whom I have conversed on this question, who owns 
property, or has a trade, or who would in the United States be called a good citizen, 
without a single exception, is in favor of it without any qualilication whatever. Men 
who are personally against Baez favor him now because he is an annexationist. I 
have found that over and over again. I have carefully held aloof from all participa- 
tion in the domestic politicsjjf the ishiud. but durins' aU the time I have been engaged 
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here I have observed oarefally the state of feeling among the people everywhere on the 
subject of annexation. I have conversed freely with all classes about it. 

Q. State as nearly as you can the amount of public lands. — A. I can only give a very 
vague guess. The records are destroyed in a good many places by these innumerable 
revolutions which have been going on. The remaining ones are partly in private 
hands, partly scattered through all the little towns, and notaries' offices. There are 
no central archives, so far as I am aware. The question is one which it will take a 
very long time to settle definitely, but which can be settled very peaceably and dej&- 
nitely. So far as to records. I have availed myself of every source accessible of infor- 
mation in regard to each district. Leaving out the province of Azua, about which I 
know nothing personally, and very little about Seybo, the result I have come to is 
that, taking the whole area of the republic, valley lands and mountains, when this 
question is definitely settled, if it is settled by the strict letter of title possessed by 
individnals, giving patents to those only who have clear titles, and depriving every- 
body else of his laud who cannot show a clear title, probably only one-fourth of the 
territory of the republic, possibly one-third, will be found to be possessed by individ- 
uals ; but if a spirit of liberality is exercised in cases where people have a partial title 
and are in possession, then probably from two-fifths to one-half of the whole territory 
of the republic will be found to belong to the government. That is my personal opin- 
ion only. You will remember that thirty years of possession gives a clear title here. 

Q. Has the nature of your employment given you an insight into the title of land 
generally ? — A. In view of the fact that I am authorized to take up for my principals a 
certain fraction of the lands which we find belonging to the government, it has been 
my duty, and I have tried to fulfill it, to ascertain as fully as possible how much land 
we are entitled to. 

Q. Is the land in largo or small tracts ? — A. There are a very few large proprietors. 
Those are people who have inherited from their Spanish ancestors during the preceding 
century. I cannot say in regard to the size of their tracts. Among two or three of the 
largest holders, would be Domingo Larroche, who owns an immense area of grazing 
land in the province of Seybo ; the Baez family, of which the President is the head and 
representative, who own large tracts down below here, or to the west of Azua. There 
are very few outside of those two districts who own really very large tracts. They 
will count acres by the thousand, or up to ten thousand in some few cases. The re- 
mainder are small projirietors. There is a style of i3roj)rietorship here that is peculiar, 
called comunero, a kind of community title, in which all the descendants of some pre- 
vious large holder own a tract in common. The boundaries of the tract are well- 
defined, and inside of it each has an equal right with the others, and individuals among 
them have sold and re-sold a hundred, or ten dollars' worth, &c., until now there are 
certain districts of from one to several thousand acres in which there may be thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred proprietors, each having a claim on it unadjusted among them- 
selves, but independent of the rest of the world. They would be called small proprie- 
tors individually, but altogether they are owners of a large tract. 

Q. What is the law of inheritance here ? — A. When a proprietor dies, the land descends, 
so far as I know, in common to all the heirs. That is what is called this comunero busi- 
ness. 

Q. Is there any law here by which land can be monopolized or entailed by one family ? 
— A. I never heard of any such law of entail here. When a man dies his property 
descends to his wife and children. I do not know whether there is any provision like 
the widow's third, but I think I have heard that a widow is entitled to more than the 
children. It divides up the estate. 

Q. Coukl an immigrant acquire title by purchase ; if so, how and where and at what 
prices ? — A. On account of the very imperfect condition of the records, there are a great 
many titles in dispute in private hands — that is, land that the government makes no 
pretensions to ; but with a little care, any person can find land where the title ruus 
back to thirty years of undisputed possession, which makes the title perfect. I have 
bought land here without trouble, and after iuvestigatiou was satisfied with the title. 
The law is that each land district has its notary. The deed is written by the notary, 
the money paid in his presence, the deed signed in his presence by both the purchaser 
and vendor ; then the notary takes ijossession of the record, and sews it up with a lot 
of others, making it a part of his book in his office. The purchaser can obtain a certi- 
fied copy by jpaying a slight fee. That is the mode of registering conveyances among 
private individuals. An individual can obtain a title to land from the government by 
demonstrating that it is government land and then paying the fee. I do not know 
what the government sells at at all. Tbe selling price among private individuals 
varies with the locality; but land in this neighborhood, witUiu a few miles of the city, 
is worth, fancy prices aside, $2 to $3 per acre. When you go six or eight or ten miles 
from the city, but still in this province, it will average about $1 per acre ; whereas in 
some of the more distant regions on the north side of the island, you can buy half a 
dozen acres for $1, of land that would be considered a most magnificent farm in your 
State (Ohio) or mine. Of. course it is entirely unimnroved. As to improved lands, I 
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bought a tract a mile and a half from this city a year ago, which had about $600 
worth of improvements on, as I estimated them, and contained half a cahallaria of 
one hundred and eighty-seven acres and a fraction, or ninety acres, more or less, and 
for it I gave $1,000. Then, again, within the last month, I have bought a whole 
caballana (one hundred and eighty-seven acres) within rifle-shot of the church on the 
hill, in the suburb of San Carlos, which you see from here, and for it I gave $200. 

Q. Would a farmer coming in here and wishing land have any difficulty in finding 
land for sale which he could purchase ? — A. None at all. 

Q. What is the condition of these people as to health 1 — A. Sometimes, when they 
expose themselves very carelessly, they suffer from trifling intermittent fever ; apart 
ftom that, there is no disease I know of due to local causes. There is a great deal of 
syphilis, with its natural results, elephantiasis, &c., among the poorer classes, who 
take no care of themselves. But I consider that people who take reasonable care of 
themselves are entirely without danger —people who treat themselves as in the Middle 
States, say on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Q. Is there yellow fever ? — A. I have never heard of an authentic case of yellow 
fever in this repuljjic, and I have made this a special point of inquiry since the Span- 
iards were here and crowded their soldiers into barracks, and gave them very unwhole- 
some food. They were shut up here when the natives were trying to drive them out, 
and were exposed to every kind of hardship, and you know what soldiers are. There 
was an epidemic of cholera then ; but since I have been here, I am sure that the health 
of this city, and of Puerto Plata, has certainly been better than the health of New 
York City during the same time. The only part of the country that can be called un- 
healthy is the coast. The interior is as salubrious as the interior of Pennsylvania or 
Virginia. 

Q. Are the people hardy or weak in constitution ? — A. They are people of good 
firame, and strong, as you see here, but in sustaining fatigue, as compared with my own 
party, made up of half a dozen men from various European nations, their powers of 
endurance are not as great as with our people. I never saw a Dominican I could not 
tire out, and all my party have had the same experience. 

Q. What is the price of labor here 1 — A. In maliing my contract for laborers on my 
own farm, I allow them to go at about forty cents a day, and they appear to be satis- 
fied and work well. They board themselves. My servant I pay ten dollars per mouth 
and board him. That is high, because he is a particularly good servant, and I am 
anxious to keep him ; but all his friends think he is doing remarkably well. 

Q. How about finding laborers? — ^A. My great trouble about finding laborers is that 
I have every day to turn off men and refuse them work. That is in the city. But far 
in the interior labor is more scarce. The great drawback is, as in this case down at 
Azua. If I had a body of laborers, and the press-gang were going out, probably all 
would be carried off suddenly by the press-gang. Tiiat difficulty would be removed by 
annexation. There is little skilled labor 'here — a few mechanids, as carpenters and 
blacksmiths. 

Q. Where do the people here generally procure clothing ? — A. They buy from the 
shop-keepers cotton goods that are brought in latterly from New York, formerly almost 
altogether from Curajoa and St. Thomas. They almost universally make up the 
clothing at home. That is the rule everywhere. 

Q. What is the character of the soil? — A. It is universally rich. While the mineral 
resources of the country are not a matter of any great importance, the agricultural 
possibilities are something so enormous that I do not want to commit myself too much 
for fear of being open to the suspicion of enthusiasm. 

Q. What does it produce? — A. The present staples are, for export, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, and a very little cacao; for domestic consumption, corn, rice, plantains, sweet 
potatoes, yucca, (which is called in South America manioc, and is the plant from which 
cassava bread is made,) two or three varieties of pumpkins and beans, a few yams, 
and peas. 

Q. What timbers are valuable and abundant? — A. Mahogany grows wherever there 
is limestone. The mahogany of SantO Domingo has, I am informed, a very high repu- 
tation abroad — more so than that of other countries in this region. Logwood grows 
almost everywhere, but that.is not so famous abroad as the mahogany. Lignum-vitse 
grows in the dry countries in the western half of the republic. Fustic (called here 
mora) grows here, but is of less importance. There is a small quantity of satin-wood, 
which I think grows in the same dry region as the lignum-vitsB. There are half a dozen 
other woods which are -hardly known abroad, which will do for inferior cabinet-work, 
and some of them are highly ornamental. The mahogany, on account of the difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of transportation, while it has been cut off near the coast and 
larger streams where it could be floated away, is almost untouched in the far interior. 
Facilities for transportation would open a new mahogany field. I have seen in the 
woods a thousand sticks of mahogany 18 to 20 feet in length, and averaging as squared 
sticks, I think, three feet in diameter, being dragged to a stream by bulls with twelve 
animals to a stick. 
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Q. How fast does mahogany grow ? — ^A. ■ It is supposed to grow an inch in diameter 
per year. It must be two feet thick before it is worth cutting. I am told that it is 
cultivated in Jamaica. Logwpod can be cultivated by a man with the expectation of 
reaping the profit himself— not leaving it all to his children. 

Q. What is the estimated population of this republic? — ^A. I spent some time, a few 
days ago, in making out an estimate, counting town by town, village by village, road 
by road, and province by province, and taking Seybo by a rough estimate from the 
sources, and the rest by observation where I had been over it, putting them together, 
to my surprise I barely made out one hundred thousand souls. I have been almost 
everywhere over the republic. I gave that to a correspondent. 

Q. How many did you set down for Samana peninsula ?— A. One thousand. Samana, 
Seybo, and Azua I took by estimates from others, not having been through them. 1 
have been on almost every road on the Cibao Mountains, and through aud through 
every other province on almost every little trail on the mountains. It was not a rough 
estimate, but carefully made in detail. 

Q. Can better roads be built? — A. It is simply a matter of engineering. Take the 
principal routes — for instance, from here to Puerto Plata, across the island, by way of 
La Vega and Santiago, there is no difficulty in building an ordinary wagon-road, such 
as would be required by commerce and travol/» A portion of it runs over an easy 
graveled county ; crossing the mountains the road could be corduroyed. I cannot 
answer for the country west of Ocoa Eiver and the province of Azua ; but take the 
Cibao country, that is, the whole northern slope and valley, and I know it. I use the 
word Cibao to designate the whole valley north of the central range, including the 
Vega from Samana Bay westward. That is almost a perfectly level valley. Then, on 
these plains, on the south side of the range, except right around here, where there is 
limestone, as soon as you get on the gravel, you have a very easy country for roads. 
A plow and road-scraper would easily make a road through the llanos. It is a prairie 
land, very flat, and, being undrained, the water stands, aiid the ground becomes satu- 
rated. But with a very little draining you could have a good road. 

Q. Do animals pasture there in large numbers ? — A. Not in what we would call large 
numbers, for the reason that there is no value to stock except as beef, and they are 
liable to be carried away by any plunderer who comes along. It is a land similar to 
the San Joaquin Valley in California in the character of the soil. The llanos contain 
from nine hundred to one thousand square miles. 

Santo Domingo City, Foh'uary 7, 1871. 

WiixiAM M. Gabb, rfccalled, states further : 

Question. What amount of land have Mr. Cazneau and Mr. Fabens acquired from 
the government, so far as you know, aside from the geological survey company, at 
Samana or elsewhere? — Answer. I know of no land whatever granted by the govern- 
ment to General Cazneau or Colonel Fabens, outside of the Santo Domingo Company 
contract for the geological survey which I represent. 

Q. You allude to the lands granted to the company for making the survey ? — A. Yes, 
sir, the Santo Domingo Company furnishes the money to make the survey,.and receives 
in compensation therefor one-fifth of the land actually surveyed and reported on. 

Q. How long has the company been engaged in making these surveys? — A. I reached 
Santo Domingo about the 1st of March, 18ti9. A little work had been done previous to 
my arrival, in January ; I commenced worki immediately, and the work has been prose- 
cuted without cessation since that time. 

Q. How many men are engaged with you in that ? — A. I have seven assistants, six 
foreigners, besides the natives-employed as servants or casually. There are seven geolo- 
gists ; all the assistants arc professional men. 

Q. What number of laborers do you have to employ ? — A. Wo employ, according to 
circumstances, from one to four or five men in each party, varying constantly. 

Q. Have all of them been engaged during the time you have mentioned ?— A. Most 
of them have been engaged all the time I have mentioned ; some only a part of the 
time, but the greater part since the beginning of the work. 

Q. Of what provinces have you finished the survey?— A. The provinces of Santiago, 
La Vega, and the district of Puerto Plata. 

Q. Are all your assistants competent geologists ? — A. No, sir, they are with one ex- 
ception topographical assistants, that is, engineers ; one is a geologist. 

Q. What do you pay these men? — A. The pay varies according to the rank and term 
of service. For instance, to Mr. Eunnebaum I pay |75 a month, and haye promised to 
raise his salary this January to flOO. To another I pay $150, to others $75. 

Q. Do you maintain these men in the mean time? — A. Yes, sir, they have their 
traveling expenses. 

Q. And their servants ? — A. Yes, sir, four or five each. 

Q. How much is paid to them? — A. A boy, sometimes |4 or |5 a month; a man, $10 
or $15. ' 
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Q. What additional expense are you put to besides all this ?— A. There is the pur- 
chase of the outfit and horse-feed. In short, the current expenses of the traveling 
party. 

Q. Anything for reagents ?— -A. Very little, for I have to do the chemical work in 
the States. 

Q. What is about the gross amount you have expended on the worls? — A. Up to the 
present time I think it is somewhere between $30,000 and |40,000. I think it would 
be somewhere ne^r $35,000. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the arpount of land you have already surveyed? — A. It 
is the whole republic, less the peninsula of Samau'a, the province of Seybo, and Azua. 
Without a map I could not indicate an idea of the limits very well or estimate the 
square miles. \ 

Q. What does your survey comprise? Do you lay it off in tracts with boundaries ? — 
A. No, sir. A geological survey implies, first, an accurate topographical map ; second, 
laying out on that, in color, all the different geologicaliformations ; and third, the prep- 
aration of a report giving an account of the technical geology, or of any matters of 
mining interest, especially with reference to the economical value of mines, an d any other 
matters that may seem useful — for instance, agricultural resources. These last are not 
strictly implied, however. 

Q. You speak of a topographical map. Is there any complete topographical map 
now in existence ? — A. The map of Sir Robert Schomburgk is an excellent map, but 
not sufficiently accurate for our purposes. 

Q. You are to receive a very large tract of land for this work — one-fifth of all these 
provinces ? — A. We will receive, the government says, one-fifth of all the land which 
we can prove is property of the government, not subject to private claim. The burden 
of proof rests with us. As yet we have rarely received but a very small portion of land 
due us. 

Q. What method do you adopt in taking your fifth? — A. I am at present designated 
to do the selecting, and of course in the interest of my employers I am bound to 
select the best I can get. 

Q. You take one-fifth of all the public lands in the provinces? — ^A. That is what wo 
are entitled to. It is not very clearly defined yet how we are to manage that. I 
select, for instance, in Santo Domingo IProvince a tract. In that tract is private prop- 
erty. The government gives a patent, with the distinct statement in the concession 
that any private lands will not be granted. But, according to the French mining law, 
if in the lands selected by us mines are found and denounced, as it is called, by us, we 
have the same rights as others. We have the right to take the mine, and compensating 
the owner for the surface laud above the mine which is opened; that is, under the 
French mining law. 

Q. Can you take your fifth in any one tract in the province, or can you take it in as 
many different places as you please, if you do not in the aggregate of the tracts thus 
selected take more than one-fifth of the whole? — A. There is a question on that point 
now between myself and the government. That is a matter now iu controversy, 
whether the lands are to be taken up in one solid area representing one-fifth of the 
region, or whether we are to take smaller tracts, amounting in all to one-fifth. 

Q. Can you give an idea of the amount of public lands m the republic? — A. I think 
I have already answered that. I said I thought when the land-titles were all settled, 
that in the strict letter of documentary proof that was afforded, probably not more than 
one-fourth — or say one-third to one-fourth — of the land would be found to belong to 
private owners ; but that if a spirit of liberality were exercised by the government — 
granting to those who had a reasonable amount of proof of their titles the land which 
they possessed — I think two-fifths to one-half would be found to belong to private 
owners. 

Q. Then from one-half to three-fifths is public domain upon a very liberal construc- 
tion of the rights of private owners ?-^A. Yes, sir ; that is my personal opinion only, 
and the question is a very uncertain one. 

Q. Has land been considered valuable heretofore ? — A. Not very. 

Q. What do yon know of 0'Sullivan'q,grant ? — A. I only knew of it by having a talk 
with Judge O'SuUivan ; not otherwise. My impressiou from that conversation was, 
that the grant is by no means a liberal one on the part of the government. It is to 
enable Mr. O'SulUvan or his associates or assigns to build a railroad from Santiago to 
some point, to be selected by' them, on the Samana Bay, down the valley La Vega, con- 
ditioned on their commencing it within a certain time. 

Q. Has the grant lapsed? — A. No, sir; the grant has been saved, by the judge hav- 
ing come here and fulfilled the first condition of the grant ; that is, he brought out an 
engineer and made some investigations and submitted to the government a map of the 
proposed route, designating it, and the termini, in a general way. There is a further 
condition, that after having submitted plans to the government, the work must begin 
within a specified time. That time has not elapsed. 

Q. Have they commenced work yet? — A. They have not, because Judge O'SuUivap 
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left here on the last trip of the Tyhee, with the promise to he hack here immediately. 
I suppose that the work or survey will commence in two or three months. 

Q. What was the shape of this grant ? — A. I can only tell , by hearsay, from O'Sulli- 
van, that it is the exclusive right to build a railroad from Santiago to Samana, the 
government binding itself not to grant, if they fulfilled their conditions, any other 
right to transport parallel with them or interfering with them, bavin" the same 
terms. If they build a railroad they are to receive lands ; I do not know whether they 
are leagues or miles. I think they are square leagues, extending a certain distance on 
each side of the road. 

Q. Alternate sections ? — A. Yes, sir ; for a width, I think, of two leagues on each 
side, provided the lands so located are government property. In case they are found 
to be private property, he has not the right, as in the case of similar grants in the 
United States, to locate his lands somewhere else. He must take his chances. In con- 
sequence of the form of that grant, I am pretty well convinced that the amount of land 
they will obtain from the goverqpient will be hardly worth mentioning. That is not 
a thickly settled country, but most of the region through which it runs belongs, under 
the comunero system, to many persons, the heirs of sucljuand such an estate. 

Q. Is that the only grant O'SuUivan has, so far as 'you know ? — A. I know of no 
other. I have never heard of any other. O'Sullivan was the grantee for the steamers. 
He, however, transferred all, or the greater part of his right, in that to the present 
owners of the line. 

Q. From what source do you understand that American parties, O'Sullivan and others, 
obtained their concessions of land on Samana Bay? — A. I have never heard any 
account of that. Now that you mention it, I have heard that Colonel Fabens has a 
contract of land somewhere there, and that there is a building there ; whether it 
is Fabens's or Spofford & Tileston's I do not know, but the son of Colonel Fabens is 
there or was there when I was there, located in a little board house opposite the town 
of Samana. I do not know about the ownership of that. 

Q. Is that line a stock company ? — A. It is a company of ten or twelve private gen- 
tlemen who have never issued or sold stock. The contract was transferred to Colonel 
Fabens, and he transferred to gentlemen in New York. The original grantee is simply 
Colonel Fabens, and then, after the company was organized, he transferred to them his 
right and title. He was simply acting as a trustee. The contract was so made because 
he was a diplomatic representative of this government in the States, and he was acting 
simply as the agent of the government to make this contract there. In order to facili- 
tate matters he was made grantee, so that he could transfer the grant. 

Q. Do you know of any other concessions of grants of lands ? — A. I have been told 
that there has been an additional grant of land made to Mr. Shumacher, who is a resi- 
dent of this city, to build a road from here to Azua with a contingent grant of land, but 
building a road to Azua is so chimerical that yon need not trouble yourself about that. 

Q . Do you regard such a road as feasible ? — A. It is impossible, for such a road would 
never pay under the present condition of affairs, and the physical features of the coun- 
try are ratlier difficult, esjiecially the route, as I have heard him talk about it ; i t goes right 
across the hills instead of around them; besides, there is no trade there. That conces- 
sion, as is the custom, is forfeited in a year or so if not carried out. 

Q. Do you know of any concessions made to other parties besides Americans? — A. I 
have only heard reports coming from the United States with regard to other parties. 

Q. By what name is your company which is prosecuting the geological survey 
known ? — ^A. The jiresent title of the company is the Santo Domingo Company. 

Q. Mention some of the names of the many men connected with it. — A. The presi- 
dent is William L. Halsey, 35 William street, New, York ; of those interested are Mr. 
S. L. M. Barlow, of New York ; Mr. McFarland, a lawyer in the same building with Mr. 
Halsey and Mr. Barlow, and Mr. McCormick, the reaper man ; I think Ben. Holliday, 
the Californian, is in it ; also a Mr. Norris, who is vice-president of Holliday's line of 
steamers ; he is an old Californian ; also Mr. Frederick Frank, of New York ; also Mr. 
John Young, who I think is now vice-president of one of the railroads neiu' Chicago. 

Q. Do you know anything about the " Santo Domingo Mining and Commercial Com- 
pany ; " is that your company ? — A. No, sir ; it is not. 

Q. Here is a report by Peter F. Stout, of that company. — A. I know of him. He is 
not in this country now. He has been in the States now for two years, That is an 
old exploded affair of 1866. I have never heard of that company, except through that 
pamphlet. 

Q. You never heard of any person exploring in behalf of it? Here is a pamplet en- 
titled, " Description of the Eock Salt Mines of San Domingo, 1864." — A. That must 
have been connected with the enterprise Mr. Hatch was interested in. That has lapsed 
now by not taking proper care of it. 

Q. Do you know anythmg about the mining in Hayti? — A. I know nothing what- 
ever of it. 
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Christian Runnebaum states : 

Question. Hotv long have you been on the Island of Santo Domingo? — Answer. I ar- 
rived with Professor Gabb two years ago next March. 

Q. What has been your occupation priucipally since that time?— A. Making a topo- 
gi'aphical map of the island. 

Q. Has that given you an opportunity to know the people and their opinions ?— A. It 
has. I had to deal with them all the time. I can tell you pretty well the details of 
this province and the province of Cibao and the district to the eastward of the province 
of Cibao and in Seybo. 

Q. Ai-e they acquainted with the question of annexation, and if so, what is their dis- 
position on that subject ? — A. Among the people of these remote districts they are dis- 
cussing annexation. In the eastern province in Seybo I never saw people more inter- 
ested. They are also pretty much so in Cibao — that is, in favor of it, except that there 
are some merchants there, especially at Puerto Plata, who are not in favor of it. The 
common people everywhere understand that with annexation they will receive the value 
of their labor, which they do not get now. They want a strong power to protect them. 
They all know very well that this government cannot protect them. Every once in a 
while they have to go and fight and leave their families. 

Q. What parts of the country have you been most acquainted with ? — A. I have been 
perfectly acquainted with the provinces of Santo Domingo, Cibao, and La Vega, and 
the northwestern part of the province of Santiago, and the district of Puerto Plata. 

Q. What proportion of the people of those districts do yon think favor annexation 
to the United States ? — A. I can assure you that the whole population of the country 
is in favor of it, except, perhaps, some in Santiago. I have too little acquaintance 
there to speak. 

Q. Who oppose it ? — A. I am sorry to say that men from my own country there ; the 
German merchants there oppose it. 

Q. Are they the most considerable opponents of it ? — A. They are — they and their 
dependents ; and the whole tobacco trade is in their hands. 

Q. What reasons do they give for opposing it ? — A. I presume the only thing is that 
the tobacco trade will go to the United States. They are working for Hamburg and 
Bremen houses. I am a German myself. 

Q. Has your occupation led yon to become well acquainted with the topography of 
the country ? — A. Yes, sir ; I have surveyed the most of the roads of the country. 

Q. What proportion of the country is arable to such an extent that farmers could 
use it ? — ^A. I do not think there is one-fourteenth part of the island in cultivation. 

Q. How much is capable of cultivation ? — A. Pretty much everything, except that 
for myself I do not like this coast formation. You can judge that everything is capa- 
ble of cultivation here by the trees that grow everywhere. 

Q. What is the condition of the part not cultivated ? — A. It is woodland. It is 
pretty well gone to nature back in the interior. You can see some ruins of former cul- 
tivation, but it has mostly gone back to nature. 

Q. What kinds of valuable timber have you found in those parts that are not culti- 
vated ? — A. You find mahogany and logwood, or campeche, lignumvitse ; this yellow 
wood, fustic, cedar, satin-wood, which is very common in this province of Santo Domingo 
and in the western part. 

Q. Is the mahogany cut off adjacent to the streams and the coast ? — A. It is cut off 
near the coast, but there is a quantity still. 

Q. How is it in the interior ? — A. On the road from Santiago to Monte Cristi — about 
ten miles from Monte Cristi — there is an immense quantity that I have seen there. In 
surveying, I have been taking observations from hills and going through woods in the 
interior of the island, and I have observed that there is an immense quantity there yet. 

Q. Is there any consideriible portion of the country covered with pine ? — A. Yes, sir. 
In the neighborhood of La Vega there is a very large amount of pine, and .also in this 
province of Santo Domingo. 

Q. Are there any others than German merchants there who are opposed to annexa- 
tion? — A. Not that I know of; I was east in the province of Seyba, and they asked, 
" When are they going to bring in annexation ; will it bo soon?" I have only spent a 
month in (hat province, but I have never received such hospitality before. 

Q. What makes them so anxious for annexation ? — A. They seemed to want to have 
tranquillity. They work, and when they are just going to get their crops, they must 
go to fight. They want peace. 

Santo Domingo City, February 4, 1871. 

William Read states : 

Question. Please state your residence and place of nativity. — Answer. I was bom in 
Boston, and am still a citizen of the United States, though I have resided in this coun- 
try for the last twenty-five years, off and on. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. I am a merchant. I import and export. 
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Q. Have you tieen in the different parts of the Dominican territory and lived in the 
interior? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had much business relations with the people of the interior? — A. Yes, 
sir, business relations. I have occupied them cutting wood, mahogany, and other 
woods for me, and buying and selling, &o. 

Q. As workmen in the interior, how do they compare with our northern people, as 
lumbermen, for instance ? — A. Of course there is a difference between this country and 
the United States. They do as much work, in my opinion, comparatively, as our lum- 
bermen do in the United States. I mean, taking into consideration the climate. 

Q. In your opinion, how does the climate affect a man's power of working ?^A. 
That would be a very difficult matter to answer. It depends upon the length of time 
he is in the country. When a man gets acclimated, I think, he can do as much work ; 
that is to say, a foreigner can do as much work as a native. 

Q. Oace aeolimated, can a lumberman here do as much work in twenty-four hours as 
he would in Maine? — A. No, not quite. Taking into consideration that a man can 
work here all the year — for you know, of course, lumbermen in Maine can do very little 
work in the winter time, and here they can work every day in the year; therefore, I 
think they can do as much work here in a year as in Maine. 

Q. In your intercourse with the natives in the interior, have you found them disposed 
to be industrious or lazy ? — A. Eather lazy, apathetic. 
Q. Have you found them temperate or intemperate generally ? — ^A. Generally they 
' are a temperate class of men. Intemperance is not a prevailing vice with them. 

Q. Have you found them in your business relations reliable or unreliable as compared 
with other people you have intercourse with at home or elsewhere ? — A. I consider them 
a very honest class of people, or they were until lately — until within the past six or 
eight years. 

Q. To what do you attribute the change ?— A. I attribute it to so many revolutions 
in the country. It is on account of the revolutions. I do not say they are naturally 
dishonest, but they cannot fulfill their obligations. 

Q. Do you think they are in the habit ot hoarding money, hiding it? — A. Yes, there 
is no doubt about that. That is on account of the enormous issues of paper money by 
these different administrations. When they obtain any silver or gold, they will hide 
it or spend it very sparingly. 

Q. In trading with them, would you give them as much credit as other people and 
have as much reliance upon their honesty? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you thiuk, upon the whole, the people of the interior, the agricultural popu- 
lation, have been gaining or losing within the last ten years ? — A. I think they have 
been losing, sir. Of course, where a man is liable to be pressed into the service at any 
moment, and have no one to attend to his farm or anything of the kind, he is obliged 
to be a loser in the end. 

Q. You say the people hoard up money because they dread new changes ? — A. They 
dread any further emission of paper money. 

Q. How do the negroes feel toward the blacks of Hayti ? — A. There is an antipathy 
toward the blacks of Hayti, merely on account of the language ; nothing further. 

Q. Is there no antipathy to them as Haytians? — ^A. There is on account of lan- 
guage ; they do not understand them. It is very diiScult for those who do not under-, 
stand their language to sympathize with persons. 

Q. We have been told that the Haytians are held up to common people here, even 
the little children, as bugbears, to frighten them. — A. I do not know that, sir. 
Q. Have you children? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you have them instructed; are there schools? — A. There are schools 
here ; private schools. 
Q. Have you a good private school to which you send children ? — A. No, sir. 
Q. You would not call it good in Boston ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you caU it good in the Southern States ? — A. No, sir ; they merely learn to 
read and write. 

Q. Are there many schools of that kind that you know of in the city ? — ^A. Yes, sir, 
several. 

Q. What proportion of the people in this city can read and write of those that come 
to your store who reside in the city? — ^A. I should think at least one-half. 

Q. You mean one-half of those we see in the streets, of different colors ? — A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How about all those outside in the country ? — A. Very few of them read and 
write. 

Q. Is the land held by proprietors in large tracts, or divided up among small own- 
ers ? — A. There is a large portion of the country that is what we call in Spanish tierra 
eortmnero, belonging to different people, each having such an amount, a hundred dol- 
lars' worth or a thousand dollars' wortb , in a certain district of country. A person who 
has the value of a hundred dollars has the same right of cutting wood, mahogany, &o., 
as a person who has a thousand dollars. It is all held in common, and each one has the 
same privilege, no matter whether he is the owner of ten or a thousand dollars' worth, 
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Q. They must be inliabitants of a certain commune? — A. Yes, sir ; but not those 
■outside of them. There are certain lands that have been divided out and measured 
belonging to diiferent individuals. 

Q. How do they come by it ? Is it because some man has left his property to his 
children, and they have gone on holding without dividing it up ? — ^A. Yes, sir, I pre- 
sume so. That is the only way I can account for it. 

Q. Suppose a stranger settles down there, does he acquire any right ?— A. No, sir, 
unless he purchases it. 

Q. Then who does he pay for it ? — A. He pays some one who has right. 

Q. Can a man sell his communal right ? — A. I presume so. You can buy a |50 or a 
f 100 right, and have the right to work it off. ♦ 

Q. Ai-e there any large proprietors in the interior holding extensive tracts? — A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do they lease the lands to those occupying them ? — A. Some of them are leased, 
some are not. One of the largest landed proprietors resides here in the city. He owns 
about one-third — I will not say one-tbird, but one-sixth — of the land in the eastern end 
of the island, in different sections, on the north and south side. His name is Don 
Domingo de la Eocha. 

Q. Were yon here when the Spanish protectorate was asked for ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the vote then taken a free and fearless expression of opinion ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. They asked, according to the account, unanimously for the protection of Spain, 
and then we find that in less than two years they united to kick the Spaniards out ?— 
A. Y^es, sir. 

Q. To what do you attribute the change ? — A. Those who were opposed were always 
opposed to it, even though they signed for the protectorate. Then Santana was driven 
out. What I attribute it to was this : it was direct taxation. They are not accus- 
tomed to direct taxation at all in this country. The policy of the Spaniards when 
they arrived here, of course, was different from our government ; monarchical govern- 
ment. They taxed a negro that came from the country on his canoe ; each canoe was 
taxed so much ; his land was taxed so much ; his cattle was taxed so much. The peo- 
ple are not accustomed to that. They say here, I am obliged to serve the government 
lor nothing ; they neither pay me nor ration me, and I am obliged to go to the frontier 
whenever a revolution breaks out, and serve for nothing, and of course when they tax me 
afterward it is an imposition. That was the cause of the opposition to the Spaniards. 

Q. Do you know anything about their bringing in Spaniards from Cuba and Porto 
Eico to govern who were unpopular ? — A. No, sir. The iirst regiment that landed came 
from Porto Eico. 

Q. Some have said that the Spaniards, instead of bringing real Spaniards here, 
brought Cubans and Porto Eicans, who were accustomed to regard black men as slaves, 
and therefore did not treat the colored people here as they should. — A. There might 
have been a few officials, but here they were mostly Spaniards from Spain. 

Q. We liave been told that the Spaniards did not give the Dominicans their fair pro- 
portion of ■ oiSces ; do you think that is true?— A. Yes, sir. I have no doubt about 
that. 

Q. We have been told that in the interior especially they were brutal to the inhabi- 
tants, abusing them. — A. Yes, sir, that is so; not only in the interior, but here in the 
city likewise they were brutal. 

Q. Do you think the people united pretty heartily to drive them out ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have a good deal of interest here, of course, and must want to see security 
and peace in the country. Suppose there should be no annexation to the United 
States nor to any other power, do you think the Dominican government, or such a gov- 
ernment as they might set up, could protect themselves against the Haytians ? — ^A. 
Wo, sir ; they might do it for a short time, but not for any length of time. 

Q. Do you think the Haytians have any disposition to possess themselves of this end 
of the island ? — A. I do not know what disposition they have. I have never visited 
any part of Hayti — that is to say, any of those places. 

Q. But you think the Dominicans would not be able to defend themselves long 
against them ? — A. No, sir ; I do not think they would be able to sustain themselves. 

Q. Is that on account of the greater resources of Hayti, or the greater fighting 
ability ? — A. On account of the greater resources of the country. These people have 
always beaten them in defending their own territory, with quite a large disparity of 
numbers. 

Q. Is there a feeling among the Catholics against the Protestants here ? — A. There is 
no antipathy between the two. 

Q. In case of annexation, if people should come in, do you think there would be any 
feeling of antipathy on that account ? — A. None, I think. 

Q. is there social intercourse between the colored people here and the Spanish part 
of the population ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they intermarry at all? — Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any Spanish-sneaking, white familiesj, which keep themselves up an 
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■vrhite families, here in Santo Domingo — any of pure white blood, who keep on pure 
white blood, and do not intermarry with the other race? — A. No, sir. You see in the 
same family white, mulatto, and eambo, as you call it. 

Q. Is the term " sambo" a term of reproach ? — No, sir. 

Q. If you speak of a black as a sambo he does not take offense ? — A. They do not 
call a pure black negro a sambo ; it is between a mulatto and a negro that is called a 
Bambo. 

Q. What is a mestizo ? — A. Everything is mestizo ; that is to say, white and black, 
mulatto and black — everything that is a mixture of the two peoples; it makes no dif- 
ference whether it is white or black. Mulatto and black is mestizo, and white and 
mufatto is mestizo. 

Q. There is the ^^hite man, then the mulatto, the result of marriage between the 
white and black? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then the mesiiz.i, the result of a marriage between the mulatto and black? — 
A. Yes, or between the TiLite and mulatto; any mixed blood is so called. 

Q. The sambo is the rebult of the marriage between the mulatto and black? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. You have lived here and in other countries ; what do you think of the salubrity 
of this island as a general thing, taking the whole country and seaports, and compar- 
ing it with our own country 1 —A. I consider it a healthy country. A man requires to 
take care of himself. 

Q. Just as be does in a New England winter ? — A. Yes, sir ; a man must take care of 
himself; that is to say, ia the middle of the day a man cannot do the same work as 
in the United States. I consider it a healthy country. I enjoy as good health hero as 
in the United States. 

Q. Does every one coming here have to undergo an acclimating fever ? — A. No, sir ; 
a good many come in who never have a fever at all ; some classes have it very se- 
verely, and some very little. 

Q. How mnch tendency to dysentery and diarrhoea is there ? — A. There is no more- 
than in any other countries. 

Q. Have you ever known any destruction of property here to any extent by earth- 
quakes? — A. No, sir ; not since I have resided here. 

Q. How much yellow fever have you ever seen here ? — There are not twenty cases a 
year in this city. 

Q. Have you any idea what proportioh of those twenty are fatal or mortal oases ? — 
A. Probably two or three — two in twenty, say — not more. In fact, there is no yellow 
fever here at all ; there is a fever that turns into yellow fever ; it is what I call an in- 
termittent fever, and for want of attention it will turn into yellow fever ; but, if it is 
attended to immediately, there is no yellow fever whatever. 

Q. Have you ever known, in the twenty-five years you have resided here, a general 
run of malignant yellow fever, which sweeps off a large proportion of the population ? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you known any considerable destruction by hurricanes ? — A. Yes, sir, there 
has been. 

Q. Are they frequent ? — A. Not very ; the last, I think, we had in 1866 or 1867 ; I do 
not exactly remember ; there is an account in the archives of the consulate of the last 
hurricane ; it was in 1866 or 1867, I think. 

Q. How severe was it ? — A. It was very severe for three or four hours ; it unroofed 
the greater part of these thatched houses, and a large number of them were, of course, 
entirely destroyed. 

Q. Did it destroy much shipping in the harbor and about? — A. Yes, sir; it blew the 
vessels right ashore, and several were wrecked. Take a house built of stone like this, 
with a roof like this well put on, and a hurricane would affect it very little. It is a, 
pretty solid house. 

Q. Are you able to foretell these hurricanes by the barometer ? — A. Yes, sir ; the 
barometers always fall. Most generally these hurricanes take place during the hurri- 
cane season, from July to October. During those months we seldom have a northerly 
wind, but generally a southerly or southeasterly wind prevails. Just before a hurri- 
cane a wind will blow from the northward for forty-eight or fifty-six hours and the 
barometer falls. I noticed that. 

Q. Is there much destruction of life? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do things flying in the air kill people? — A. No, sir; they are,mostly light. Per- 
haps if a piece of galvanized zinc should strike a person it might kill him. There are 
very few persons in the street then. It generally rains very heavily. Only those who 
are obliged to be out are in the street. There were some losses of life among the ship- 
ping. One or two vessels went ashore. 

Q. What are your means of collecting a debt? — A. I trust a man's honesty. 

Q. If he cheats you can you recover by law ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that resorted to ? — A. It is in some cases. 

Q. Is there imprisonmen^^^^^^^ j^cmSOft® 
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Q. What is the mode of coercing a debtor ?— A. Attaching any property he has. If 
he has no property of any kind, of course you do not take auy process against him 
whatever. Generally speaking, they are a very honest class of people. They pay 
their debts here if they possibly can. 

Q. Do you know anything about the price of land in this part of the island ?— A. I 
cannot give you that information. It has been very cheap indeedi Land is always 
cheap here. 

Q. Hojf about real estate in this city ? — A. It is very cheap Indeed. My house is $40 
a month, and it is one of the largest houses in the city, and fronts on the market-place. 
It is over the store on the square.. 

Q. Is yours the large house with the cord and tassel out in stone or plaster over 
and around the door f— A. Yes, sir ; I rent the whole of that entire building for $40 a 
month. It is two stories high. 

Q. Is there a court-yard ? — A. Yes, sir ; two yards ; one front and one back. The sit- 
uation is about as good as there is in the city. 

Q. To whom does that property belong ? — A. To a family named Alvarez. 

Q. Has any of the old church property or convents passed into the hands of indi- 
viduals ? — A. I don't know. This place where I reside used to be the residence of the 
monks, but whether auy of them were related to this family or not I do not know. They 
are descendants from the old Spaniards. 

Q. Do you know whether the Catholic Church, as such, still owns any considerable 
property here ; do they own the ground of the ruined churches and convents ?^A. I 
presume you will not find any of the archives of the church property in this city ; I 
think they are all in Spain. .They were taken to the court of Spain. 

Q. Do you know of any individual owning a convent or church ? — A. There is one 
little chapel here owned by Don Domingo de la Kocha. That is a private chapel, 
or *as. 

Q. Was it not a private chapel in his family ? — A. I do not know. 

Q. How has he escaped the general confiscation and destruction ? — A. I do not know. 
He was formerly alcade here during the Haytiau rule, under Boyer's administration, 
and he was minister under Santana. 

Q. How is Santana regarded ? — A. At first, of course, every one was in favor of San- 
tana. He is dead now. He died when the Spaniards were here. He made himself 
popular by commanding the troops and beating the Haytians when they were advancing 
when the Dominicans raised a revolt here or revolution. The Haytians had marched 
as far as Azua, and he took charge of the troops, and commanded them, and beat the 
Haytians, and became popular with the people, and they elected him president. 

Q. Have there been times when they bartered goods here ? — A. Yes, sir ; when the 
paper money was considered worthless. 

Q. Is there much of that old paper held among the merchants ? — A. Of the paper 
money there is not a large amount. 

Q. How in regard to the old bonds of the first Baez administration, and of the pres- 
ent one ? — A. Of the former administration of Baez I do not thjnk there is any, or but 
very few. During the administration of Cabral they took all the bonds of Baez in pay- 
ment of the duties, at a certain price, 25 per cent. 

Q. Were you here when Cabral got the upper hand of Baez and came in ? — A. No, 
sir ; I was in the United States. 

Q. Were you here when Baez got the upper hand the last time ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did that take place ? — A. The minister of war. General Hurigria, who is now 
a refugee in the English consulate, where he took refuge two months since, was the 
first man who raised the standard of revolt in favor of Baez on the north side of the 
island. He landed with sixty or seventy men at Monte Cristi and captured it, and 
captured several towns. 

Q. You were then in peace under Cabral ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the date ? — A. I think it was 1867, on the 7th of October, he landed at 
Monte Cristi with sixty or seventy adherents, and as he captured the different towns, 
he being acquainted with the people, he collected forces, until he captured the princi- 
pal town, Santiago. Then he laid siege to Puerto Plata and captured that, and so on, 
and then came to the south side here, and Azua, which ie the birth-place of Mr. Baez, 
and of course they were in favor of Mr. Baez, and they pronounced immediately. They 
drove Cabral's partisans out of the place, and came up until they laid siege to the city. 
■ Q. How large an army had they ? — A. Not more than two or three thousand men. 

Q. Just Tom, Dick, and Harry, with guns in their hands ? — A. Yes, sir ; anybody 
and everybody. 

Q. How did it affect things here when the siege was going on ? — A. There was very 
little business doing at the time. 

Q. How long did the siege hold out ? — A. Only a few days ; then Cabral capitulated 
by the English consul. 

Q. Did he capitulate regularly, or just clear out ? — A. He capitulated regularly. 

Q. How did he escape Baez f^pAj^Bv the. terms of^tiie capitulation he was allowed 
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to go. Baez was not in the country. They capitulated on the 30th or 31st of January, 
1868. We were besieged here only fifteen or twenty days. Under the terms of capitu- 
lation all who wished to leave left on schooners or men-of-war here. 

Q. Were they English or American vessels?— A. The schooners were Dominican 
vessels, and they took them all to Cnrapoa. Cabral went off then. 

Q. He has come back since? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then Baez was called in by Hungria ?— A. He was called in. He arrived here 
some two mouths aiter the city capitulated. I think he came in the latter part of 
March, 1868. 

Q. What is supposed to be the difference between him and the minister of war Hun- 
gria?— A. I do not know, sir. The vice-president Gomez, ia likewise. He is still in 
the interior, but he is a fugitive. 

Q. Why did Hungria want to take refuge from Baez ?— A. He was afraid, probably, 
that Baez would imprison him. They had some difficulty, but I never knew what it 
was all about. I knew of it the day it took place, aud I understood at the time that 
Baez threatened to imprison him, and be a day or two afterward took refuge with the 
English consulate. 

Santo Domingo City, Fel)ruary 7, 1871. 

Ernest De Sobotker states : 

Question. How long have you resided on the island ? — Answer. Fourteen months; in 
this city all the time. 

Q. What is your emploj-ment here ? — A. I came down as cashier of the National Bank 
of Santo Domingo. 

Q. What have been your opportunities of understanding the sentiments of the 
people ? — A. They have been good. I hiave been among all classes of people iu this 
community since my arrival, people in all classes of society. 

Q. Have you heard the sulyect of the annexation of this republic to the United States 
talked of freely ? — A. Yes, sir ; it has been talked of very freely, and a great many 
articles also in reference to it have been published in the newspaper published here. 

Q. Do you think you are well aoguainted with the sentiment of the people on this 
subject ?— A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What proportion of them do you suppose favor annexation to the United States 
in this city ? — A. At least two-thirds. 

Q. What classes of men are more favorable than others ; are they the best informed 1 — 
A. No, sir ; not altogether. The laboring classes, the working classes, seem to be very 
much in favor of it, more so than any other class. They all say they want rest and a 
chance of doing and making something. 

Q. Is that subject discussed freely among the people or do they act under restraint ? — 
A. It is talked of freely. 

Q. Do you know whether the government puts any restraint upon the people in the 
expression of their sentiments upon this subject here ? — A. Not to my knowledge. I 
cannot advance any opinion as to the rest of the country, but I know, from my own 
knowledge, that at least two-thirds of the people here are in favor of anne:^ation. 

Q. Wliat reasons do they give for being in favor of it? — A. They allege as one of the 
principal reasons that at present they cannot prosper, they cannot work for a livelihood 
with any hope. They are in a constant state of misery. They wish to work to improve 
themselves, and it is impossible now. There are many small proprietors, with eight or 
ten acres, which they cultivate, and they want to enjoy the fruit of their labor. 

Q. What are the reasons urged by those opposed to it ? — A. I really have not had any 
opportunity to learn their reasons very well. I have simply heard it assumed very often 
that some are opposed to it, but I do hot know what their reasons may have been. 

Q. How are the people here as to intelligence ? — A. I think they are naturally intel- 
ligent, but they have be6n wanting in opportunities to acquire knowledge. 

Q. Are there any means here whereby the common people can have an education 
if they want it ? — A. No, sir ; not in the present state of affairs. 

Q. What do you say as to their honesty and integrity? — A. Of that I can speak 
highly. I have never known of one case of robbery since I have been in the city. 

Q. Do yon know how the ecclesiastical orders view the subject of annexation ?— A. I 
have had conversations with three clergymen in this city, whom I know, on that sub- 
ject, and they favored annexation. 

Q. How is it with the mercantile classes, the trading people ? — A. I think they all 
favor it. The mechanics of all kinds, the small shop-keepers, they favor it. 

Q. Do yon know anything about this party of Cabral? — A. No, sir; I have never 
meddled with the politics of the country. Since I have been here there have been sev- 
eral rumors of attempted invasions on tlie part of Cabral, but the government has 
driven him back. 

Q. What seems to be the general opinion here in regard to Cabral ?— A. I have been 

fiven to understand that Cabral was merely a tool in the hands of certain parties. I 
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Q. Do ^ou ever hear this subject of annexation talked of publicly and openly ? — A. 
Yes, sir ; I have had many conversations publicly at the hotel in the public room about 
the subject of annexation, discussing both sides of the question. This has occurred 
repeatedly, and I have heard it discussed and talked of it down town since your arrival. 

Q. Did you discuss it as freely as we discuss politics in the United States ?— A. Yes, 
sir; as flreely as you would discuss a question of politics in open conversation. 

Eugene Miller states : 

Question. Please state your residence, occupation, and jilace of nativity. — Answer. 
I reside at Santiago, in the northern part of the Dominican Republic, and have been 
there for two years ; I was born ia Germany ; I am an apothecary. 

Q. Have you made many acquaintances there ? — A. Yfes, sir. 

Q. What is the general sentiment of the people there as concerns the annexation of 
the country to the United States ? — A. All the world there is in perfect accord on this 
subject ; everybody of any position or standing is for annexation there as the only 
means to get out of the troubles ; they consider this present condition of things a very 
wretched one,, and that seems to be the only way to get out of it ; there, is some oppo- 
sition to it, but there are few persons who are opposed to it, and those few oppose it 
merely as a way of opposing the present administration ; they are opponents of the 
present government, and therefore opposed to its policy, which is supposed to be an- 
nexation to the United States ; I know personally of but two men who are opposed to 
annexation ; one is a German, who is a clerk or agent of a house at St. Thomas, and 
therefore his interest is opposed to it ; the other is a Dominican, who is very much op- 
posed to the present government. 

Q. What is the reason ordinarily assigned for the desire for annexation ? — ^A. The 
reason ia the suffering under the present system, and the sufferings of the people of the 
plain or valley of La Vega are greater than those of the town. 

Q. Is that plain well populated ? — A. There are many people theie, though it would 
hold many times as many more ; around Santiago there are a great many people ; La 
Vega is in the district of Cibao. 

Q. Is there any difference between the sentiment of the people in the rural districts 
and those of the town ? — A. No, not on this subject ; they all feel alike about it ; at 
iirst there was an opinion spread abroad that the Americans would be worse than the 
Spaniards; that they were accustomed to slaves, and would treat the people badly; 
but opinion has reacted from that very strongly as the truth has been known, and now 
there is a very general feeling in favor of annexation. 

Q. What are the means of instruction at Santiago? — A. There are three schools, one 
government school and two by private parties ; they are all primary schools. 

Q. Is there any provision for higher instruction ? — A. No. 

Q. Are there any schools in the country of Cibao ?— -A. I do not know ; I think there 
is none in the country around there, because the government has no funds for that 
purpose. 

Q. Do you believe that in time a better system of education could be organized 
among those people ? — A. Yes, sir ; a better system could be easily organized. The 
people are teachable. There is great intelligence among them now, especially the peo- 
ple of the plain of La Vega. 

Q. Are the two schools you call private schools church schools ? — A. No ; they are 
kept by private parties. 

Q. Is there any newspaper at Santiago or Puerto Plata? — A. None. 

Q. Is there any printing-office at Santiago ? — A. There is a little printing-ofiSce where 
they do a very little printing for advertisements, or something of the sort, as tickets. 
There is a somewhat larger one at Puerto Plata. 

Q. If the people had the opportunity, do you think they would like to learn ? — A. I 
am quite sure they would, but there have been no facilities for education. 

Q. What reasons have you to assign for the expulsion of the Spaniards ? — A. There 
is one voice there against the Spaniards where I live. The governor sent there was 
tyrannical. As an arbitrary act he would get the people out at three o'clock in the 
morning by beating the drums, saying they were too lazy. 

Q. What are the principal objects of trade at Santiago? — A. The only object of com- 
merce at Santiago is tobacco. That is the reason that business men there are so olo.sely 
allied to St. Thomas. There is some opposition among the German merchants at Puerto 
Plata to annexation ; but so far as I have talked with them, I never discovered that it 
was very strong. The ,only reason would be that they are so closely connected with 
St. Thomas, which would decline, of course, in case of annexation. They are also con- 
nected elsewhere abroad. The trade there is all tobacco trade. All the Germans are 
engaged in that branch of business at Puerto Plata. There are some Germans at San- 
tiago, mostly engaged in tobacco. Some few are artisans. 

Q. How largo is Santiago? — A. I do not know; it is not equal to the city of Santo 
Domingo. 

Q. From what part does the tobacco come ? — A. From the plain of La Vega. 
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Q. Is it not likely that the people of the plain of La Vega may contract prejudice 
against annexation to the United States from the merchants ?— A. No. It is only the 
German merchants connected with St. Thomas who have this prejudice. The others 
have not. They see clearly enough that annexation to the United States would give 
them a larger trade than at present. All the small middlemen between the people of 
the country and the large merchants are for annexation, because they think the trade 
will be more brisk with the growth of the country. 

Q. What are the principal productions of that valley now ? — ^A. Almost entirely 
tobacco. The main thing thai; comes in is tobacco. Sugar can be raised there very 
easily, but tobacco is an easier crop to raise. 

Q. How does the tobacco raised there compare with that of Cuba, of Havana ? — A. 
The tobacco is just as good, but they have not had so much experience in preparing it. 

Q. How are the people around Santiago as to industry ?— A. Under the present sys- 
tem, they are indolent. Under a better system, I think they would become indus- 
trious. The people have lost a great deal through their conduct with the Haytians. 

Q. Are there many thefts? — A. In ordinary times there are no crimes of violence, 
but at times of festivity, dances, &c., sometimes people are hurt, for they all carry the 
machete. The people of the country are not given to riot or drunkenness. They are 
a hospitable people. 

Q. Would there be any opposition there to people from the United States coming in 
and settling ? — A. No ; I do not think there would be any. 

Q. What is the condition of that country as to health, as you have learned it in your 
business as an apothecary ? — ^A. The health of the country is very good, excellent. 

Q. What are the ordinary maladies ? — A. Almost the only disease is syphilitic. I 
lived eleven years in Hayti, and they often had the fever there, but at Santiago they 
never have any of it. Santiago is a city on a height. 

Q. Are the people generally married, or do they live in a state of concubinage ? — ^A. 
They are generally married. 

Q. What are the ordinary amusements ? — A. The dances of the country, but the 
great amusement is cock-fighting. Everybody goes to that. The officials take a lead- 
ing part in it. I do not think the priests go into it. 

Q. Do the laboring people generally own the laud there, or are they tenants of great 
landlords ? — A. They are small holders. 

Q. How far has this venereal disease spread among the people ? — ^A. It is spread 
very generally in the community. Persons in good condition have it. 

Q. Is it not likely to destroy the race ? — ^A. Certainly. The men who have the dis- 
ease try to be treated for it, but the women do not. 

Q. Is there any leprosy or elephantiasis ? — A. Yea, sir ; that is part of it. There is 
not much elephantiasis there. I think this difficulty I have mentioned is increasing. 
You do not notice it so much in the fathers and mothers as in the children. 

Q. State whether you have regularly prosecuted studies in medicine. — A. I have. 
I took a course of medicine and pharmacy at the University of Berlin. 

Q. Is there much prostitution there ? — A. There is a good^deal of it, more especially 
in the towns. 

Q. Are there any Protestants at Santiago ?^-A. There are Protestants, but no Protes- 
tant church. 

Q. Are there any colored or black Americans ? — A. There is a colored Protestant 
church at Puerto Plata. 

Q. What special opportunity have you had' of knowing of the prevalence of syphil- 
itic or venereal diseases ? — A. I have had an opportunity to know as I am a pharmacist. 
I sell to the people of the plain of La Vega and all the city. The people of the city 
are more treated by physicians, but the peo^e of the plain buy more medicine. 

General A. N. Eigatjd states : 

I am atj present sojourning in this city, Santo Domingo. I am an exile from Hayti, 
where I was formerly an oftioer. My position and official relations have made me ac- 
quainted with a great many of the inhabitants and the officers of this republic. 

I think the population of the republic is from one hundred and fifty to one hundred 
and sixty thousand. There is a great variety of races in the island, but the principal 
ones are the Spanish and the intermixture of the Indian and Spanish. The old mas- 
ters, who were Spaniards, had free intercourse with their female slaves, whence origi- 
nated the class of mulattoes. I consider the people here generally to be of considerable 
natural intelligence ; but they have been always badly governed. The land generally 
is very fertile — much more so in this republic than in the western or Haytian end of 
the island. But circumstances have led the majority of the people of the interior more 
to the care of animals, and this, to some extent, has encoui-aged indolence. Under a 
good government, 1 think this republic would support over four millions of people. I 
never have seen any signs of strong prejudice between the different classes or races of 
people. ' 
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There is no system of public education existing here. There are some private schools, 
"but of little importance, vphich are principally kept by women. There is a sort of col- 
lege in this city kept up by the ecclesiastics. It is not for boarders, but it is a day- 
school. There are no professors. There is toleration of all religions. This is guaran- 
teed by the Dominican constitution, and is a fact. In. the best society here there is a 
prejudice against admitting any woman who is kept by a man as a mistress ; but con- , 
oubinage among a great many of the people here prevails. I think that the people in 
this city are not of average honesty in commercial dealings. There is a clique of com- 
mercial traders here who make it a point to keep down the scale of morality among 
other traders, in order to discourage all persons from coming here and entering into 
trade. They wish to have the monopoly, and try to keep it by every means. But the 
Dominican people, the great mass of them, are not thievish at all, but an honest race. 
The bad characters generally left the island with the Spaniards. There is perfect 
security here now, so that very few people think of locking their doors by night, even 
in the city. All sleep with their doors open. 

There is a very general and intense desire for annexation to the United States — an 
enthusiasm for it. Recently rumors have been spread .iround among them that annex- 
ation would be injurious to them ; but I believe that at least three-fourths of the peo- 
ple are very desirous of annexation to the United States. I have had a good deal of 
intercourse with people from the interior of the country, and iu crossing the country^ 
have met them ; they are almost without exception in favor of annexation. These 
traders generally give it the cold shoulder. 

Cabral is of little importance. He is nothing himself ; but there are certain classes 
■of people who, for their own purposes, put him up. He is a sort of iigure-head of these 
managers, but his party is a very insignificant one, and his movement, will, I think, 
be of no importance. These rumours about Cabral having received reenlbrcements, 
and becoming formidable, have been set afloat recently in order to prejudice this com- 
mission with regard to the state of things in the island. The soil of this part of the 
island is far richer in agricultural and mineral resources than the Haytian Republic. 
There is a strong hatred between the people of the two sections of the island. This 
hatred is not ineradicable. Its existence is due mainly to tlie governing classes in the 
two parts of the island. The governments have also endeavored to keep up this feeling 
of hatred between the two places, and it is mainly the result of political causes, and 
could be entirely removed. Salnavehad in contemplation a plan for bringing about a 
sympathy and union between the two ends of the island, but he was unsuccessful. He 
fell into the power of Cabral, who sold him to Saget for ^5,000, and he was put to death. 
His death destroyed all that movement of union. At present the Haytian government 
are doing everytjfiing in their power to blow the flame of hatred between the two parts 
of the island. They supply Cabral with the means of carrying on an insurrection and 
opposing this government. To their government it seems a question of life^aud death 
to prevent the annexation of this people to the United States. 

The leading people in both ends of the island have said that the negroes of Hayti 
and the negroes of Santo Domingo have a certain sympathy, arising from a community 
of races and religion. I believe this is true. I think there would be very little diiili- 
culty in establishing a kindly feeling between them. The mulattoes of Hayti have 
always aspired to a certain superiority and domination over the blacks, and this has 
been a leading cause of their troubles from the time of their first independence. Du- 
ring the twenty years of common government over the two parts of the island, there 
was a considerable intercourse between the mulattoes of Hayti and this part. There 
was a sympathy between the white class there and here. I believe I know the people 
well after a long experience in Hayti, and I declare that I think the opposition of 
Hayti now to annexation to the United States is caused chiefly by the government and 
by the interested class ; while there is, on the other hand, a considerable parl.y of intel- 
ligent persons in Hayti who look upon the annexation to the United States of Hayti 
as the only remedy for their political disorders. The people there are suffering from 
their bad government and all its consequent evils, for,although they have a good consti- 
tution and good laws upon the statute-book they are constantly violated, and they 
afford no security to the citizens. This party, I think, is constantly growing. Formerly 
the preference of the people was for English protection. The English were popular ; 
but various circumstances, which I need not recount, have brought about a complete 
change iu opinion, and the English have becometheobjects of general dislike, while the 
desire for protection by, or annexation to, the United States has grown stronger, and is 
growing stronger every day. There are now thirty Haytian exiles who were bauished 
by name, and there are a considerable number who are self-exiled. I know of fifty at 
Puerto Plata, and thirty in other parts of that neighborhood, and Monte Cristi, San- 
tiago, &c. They are watching their opportunity for an opening or demonstration 
against the existing government of Hayti. 

It is the most natural thing in the world that these traders and merchants here and 
in other parts of the island should oppose annexation, because their monopoly would 
then cease ; and it is a matter of history generally that commercial men oppose politi- 
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cal progress and change. They uniforaily endeavor to embarrass the government ; they 
refuse it assistance when loans are asked, on terms that would be considered highly 
favorable, if there was no disposition to embarrass the government'— a feeling of un- 
reasonable distrust. 

It was Americans who saved my life after the overthrow of Salnave ; they took me 
on board the ship Seminole and treated me with great kindness and consideration. I 
shall ever be grateful to them and their country for the protection I then received. 

Santo Domingo City, February 6, 1871. 

Thomas A. M. Bascomb states : 

Question. What is your age ? — Answer. Twenty-six. 

Q. Where do you live? — A. I live here at present; but I have lived at Guayabin. 

Q. How far is that from here ? — A. Twenty-one miles from Monte Cristi. 

Q. Where were you born ? — A. In Bermuda. 

Q. How long have you been on this island ? — A. I have been off and on here ; but I 
have been living here for about three years ; the first visit I made here was in 1864. 

Q. What is your employment?— A. Keeping store. 

Q. Have you been around the country with Mr. Gabb on his surveying expedition ? — 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what your opportunities have been to know the feeling of the people. — A. I 
have been in several portions of the island. 

Q. What opportunities have you had of knowing the minds and opinions of the peo- 
ple in the interior ? — A. I have been among them a great deal, nearly everywhere. 

Q. Has the subject of the annexation of Santo Domingo to the United States been 
agitated among the people ? — A. Oh, yes. President Baez's son has been down among 
the little villages, talking to the people, addressing meetings. All the people clap 
their hands for annexation, and like it very much. There is no one against it. 

Q. What reason do they give for desiring annexation ? — A. Because they say that 
they can work, and will not be obliged to go to war all the time. 

Q. Now there are some who are opposed to it? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who are they ? — A. Vagabonds ; persons of no character, no consequence ; igno- 
rant persons. Some of the merchants have been telling them that when the country is 
annexed they will be made slaves, and all such things as that. 

Q. They fear that they will be reduced to slavery ? — A. Yes, sir ; but now a great 
many of them begin to find out that it is not so. I tell them diiJerent; that they can 
work and get money for their work. Those merchants make fools of them ; take their 
produce and give them a few yards of cloth. But I tell them that they will be able to 
sell their produce for money. 

Q. You are pretty extensively acquainted with the people of the interior ; Vfhat do 
you say of their habits of industry '? — A. They axe a very industrious people, most of 
them. 

Q. Are they people who love peace, or are they quarrelsome ? — A. Very peaceable. 
As I say, there aj?6 some who like rows. 

Q. How is the country where you have been as regards health? — A. The people 
are healthy. I have been in all parts of the country and have never had so much as a 
fever. 

Q. Do you ever hear of the yellow fever among them ?— A. Never, sir. 

Q. What is the timber of tlie interior ; what kind of trees grow there ? — A. Almost 
all sorts of wood ; logwood, mahogauy, yellow wood. 

Q. What do they do with it? — A. Tiiey shjp it to America. 

Q. Almost all the mahogany is cut off, is it?— A. Oh, no. There is a great deal of 
yellow pine along by Puerto Plata ; large trees of it. 

Q. How large? — A. Large trees and small; trees that have never been touched. 

Q. Where is the mahogany ? — A. There is a great quantity of it about Monte Cristi; 
the owners are too poor to cut it out. On the boundary line between Hayti and Santo 
Domingo there are persons that have a large quantity of land and mahogany. They 
are waiting for annexation to sell it to some persons who can purchase it from them. 
They cannot sell it to the persons living here because they have uo money to pay for it. 

Q. You say the country is healthy ? — A. Yes, sir ; a very healthy country. 

Q. You think there is an abundance of logwood? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do the people in the interior own the laud that they occupy, or does it belong to 
great land-holders? — A. The way it is.here is this: there are persons who own what 
they call |10 worth of land ; they have no land-mark. Some of them own $1,000 worth 
of land, but he who owns only |lO worth has as much as the man who holds $1,00(> 
worth. 

Q. How large a piece is $10 worth ? — A. As far as a man can see. 

Q. Is there no person to claim it? — A. It is government land. 

Q. Oh, government land?— A. Yes, sir; government land. 

Q. Nobody disputes the possession ? — A, No one takes any interest in it. 
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Q. How do the people live tere; in families, married, or otherwise? — A. A great 
many of them are married and a great many of them not. The majority are married. 

Q. And occupy this land that they own or give $10 for ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What race seems to be in the majority ? — A. The mulattoes ; but there are places 
■where the whites prevail. 

Q. What is the feeling between these different races of people ? — A. None at all ; no 
prejudice against color. 

Q. How about the Haytians ; do they like them ? — A. They do not. 

Q. How about Cabral? — A. CabralisontheHaytianside; they keep him there ; they 
■wont drive him away to some other place. 

Q. Do you know him ? — A. I knew him very well when he was bere. 

Q. What kind of a man is hef — A. He is a taU person; some like him and some dis- 
like him. 

Q. What is he trying to do ; do you know? -what is he trying to bring about? — ^A. 
He wants to take the government again ; but there are too many against him. There 
are more against him than for him. 

Q. If he is a respectable man, what objection have they to him ? — A. They have got 
it so now that be cannot come back. All the persons who were for him compromised 
themselves with the government and turned against him. 

Q. Has he any considerable number of persons around here friendly to bim ? — A. No ; 
not that I know of. 

Q. Is there anything else you wonld like to state ? — ^A. No ; I think that the inhabi- 
tants of this country are all for annexation. 

P. A. Mestee states : 

Question. What is your age ? — ^Answer. Thirty-eight years. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. I am in business ; I have lived here two years. 

Q. What means bave yon of knowing the views and opinions of the people of this 
city and country "? — A. I am in correspondence with people in the country, and I hear 
those speak who come to trade ■with me. 

Q. Has the subject of annexation been agitated among them ? — ^A. Yes, sir. The 
;^eople here are mucb interested in it ; they are willing to see it take place. 

Q. What reason do they give for wishing to be annexed to the United States ? — ^A. 
Tbey are tired of being always in revolutions, and they think that with peace they 
will have the opportunity to work. 

Q. They suppose that annexation to the United States would relieve them from these 
revolutions ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What proportion of the people, in your opinion, are anxious for annexation ? — A. 
I cannot give you any certain information about it. 

Q. Give us an opinion from your acquaintance mth. them ? — ^A. I cannot give my 
opinion because I am. not much acquainted. 

Q. Do you suppose one-half of them are in favor of it ? — A. I can give my opinion as 
to this city, but not outside. 

Q. Well, the people of this city? — ^A. Here there is a great majority. 

Q. Some, however, oppose it? — A. I sujjpose so. 

Q. What reasons do they give for their opposition ? — A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. Were you acquainted with General Cabral? — A. I had no acquaintance -with him. 
The only person I know is Mr. Luperon, because I was in Puerto Plata, about three 
years ago. 

Q. How do your neighbors stand on the subject of annexation ? — ^A. Their wishes are, 
to be annexed. 

Q. You are not acquainted -with the country outside ? — ^A. Nothing at all. 

Q. Were you born at Porto Eico ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the condition of that island, as compared with this, in fertility, &c.? — 
A. In my opinion, the agriculture is more extensive ; here it is more what you call new, 
because the lands are not so tired as they are in Porto Eico. 

Q. There you have slavery ? — A. Yes ; we raise much larger crops there than they do 
here. I can give you a statement of the crops in Porto Eico if you wish it. 

Q. What are the main articles of export from Porto Eico ? — A. Sugar, coffee, mo- 
lasses, dyewoods, &c. 

Q. You have traveled about this island ? — A. Only to Puerto Plata. 

Q. What do you think is the productive capacity of the two islands ? — A. This would 
produce three times more than Porto Eico ; the soil is richer and not worn out. 

Q. Have you ever heard any reason assigned why this people invited the Spaniards, 
and then, after they had invited them, disliked them and drove them out ? — A. I can- 
not inform you on that subject ; you know the Spaniards are very despotic ; they came 
here and raised taxes on the people who were previously unaccustomed to pay any. 

Q. Those are the only reasons you know ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How about your health since you came here ? — A. I was always sick in Porto 
Eico ; but I have been ^el^^^^^y^fc^Oso/?® 
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Q. What means of public instruction have you in Porto Eico ? Are there colleges 
and schools ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are generally under the care of the church?— A. Yes. 

Q. Have you a Protestant community in Porto Kico ? — A. If it is there, it is very 
private. 

Q. It would not be allowed by law ? — A. No, sir. .» 

Q. Is that because the people are opposed to it. or because the ecclesiastics are op- 
posed to it ?— A. In Porto iRico they are all Catholic. 

Q. But suppose the people were willing, would the opposition come from the eccle- 
siastics, or from the people themselves ?— A. From the people themselves. 

Q. Is the Catholic religion the established religion in Porto Eico?— A. Yes. 

Q. They do not support other denominations there ? — A. No. 

Q. Is there much fever in Porto Eico ? — A. More than here. 

Q. What sort of fever do they have there ? — A. Intermittent fever. 

Q. Do they have much yellow fever ? — A. No, sir ; sometimes you will find it in the 
town on account of the life that some people lead. 

Sakto Domingo Cxtt, February 7, 1871. 
David Coen states : 

Question. How long have you resided liere, Mr. Coen ? — Answer. I was bom here, 
and educated in France and England. 

Q. What business do you follow ? — A. I am a general merchant ; my fatheris Danish, 
consul. 

Q. What are your opportunities for knowing the opinions of the people here, both in 
the city and country ? — A. I know the people very well ; and I was sent to Washington 
last year as commissioner to explain to President Grant the condition of the country 
and the state of public feeling in the republic. 

Q. Then you are extensively acquainted with the people ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you please to state what their opinions are on the subject of annexation ? — 
A. I am confident that the majority of the people are in favor of annexation. You 
will, perhaps, find some opposition among those who have relations with Cabral, but 
they are not really against annexation ; they oppose it because their fi lends are not 
here to participate in effecting it. 

Q. What proportion of the people favor annexation ? — A. I think that nine-tenths 
of the people are in favor of it, especially in all the small places. On the southern 
side of the island I am certain that the people are unanimous in their desire to be 
annexed. 

Q. What kind of people are they in the interior ; quiet and orderly, or turbulent ? — 
A. They are quiet ; travel is safe. My father, when in business, was accustomed to 
send large sums of money to Puerto Plata, and his messenger always went alone with 
his bag of doubloons ; nobody would say a word to him. 

Q. What kind of a man is Cabral ? — A. I knew him when he was President. I think 
he is a man of very little education. He is indecisive and vacillating ; the mere in- 
strument of those who oppose Baez. A month before his fall he proposed the leasing 
of Samana to the United States, and two or three months afterward opposed it. 

Q. Is that the position of Cabral ? — A. Yes, sir. Proposals were sent from here in 
1867 or 1868 through Mv. Pujol to 'negotiate for annexation. A few months afterward 
he issued a protest against it, but I am almost certain that the protest was not made 
by him. 

Q. Who are those persons behind him that instigated this opposition ? — A. A few 
merchants and others who left with him, thirty or forty in all, who had compromised 
themselves with the present government, on which account their return was prohibited. 
These men are using Cabral as an instrument. 

Q. What are the personal habits of Cabral? — ^A. He is a very temperate man ; they 
say that he is a brave man. He is not a bad man, according to my idea ; but I do not 
think that he is a statesman. 

Q. As near as you can learn, what.force has he got ? — A. He has no military force at 
all, according to what I hear. He has been three years on the frontier, threatening 
every day to come ; but he never comes. The other day it was reported that he was 
marching with three thousand troops, but he has not come yet. Cabral is kept in his 
present position by the Haytians. 

Q. Has he any means of supporting an army? — ^A. He has no means whatever; he 
has some help froto Hayti, no doubt. 

Q. Has he arms and ammunition ? — A. Nothing, except what he receives from the 
Haytians. 

Q. Is he a man of wealth ? — A. No. 

Q. The people here entertain fears of Cabral ? — A. Well, although we know and 
feel that this threatening by Cabral amounts to nothing in reality, still we cannot al- 
low ourselves to be surprised^ and are obliged to keep a small force at Azua to watch 
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him. It gives trouble every time they say " Cabral is coming." Wo are obliged to 
take men from their work and send them to the frontier. At the end of a fortnight 
they come back. It is a plague, this constant alarm. . 

Q. What reasons do the people give for desiring to be annexed ? — A. The strongest 
reason is that the Dominican Eepublic cannot live by itself, and needs the protectiou 
of some strong government to make it thrive and prosper. Most of the people desire 
it on that account. We are tired of war, and anxious for security and peace. I wish 
to tell you something about the people here. If the commissioners had come to this 
city a year ago they would have seen all the houses decorated with the American flag, 
and found the people expressing their joy at the prospect of annexation ; but they are 
depressed and disheartened now, and have not much hope that it will take place. 
They have not the confidence that they had twelve months ago. That is exactly my 
own position and feeling. 

Q. Because it failed last year, they have not much faith that it will take place at all ? 
— A. Yes, sir. The people really wish for annexation ; but they are afraid to indulge 
in too much hope. 

■ Q. Is there any restraint on. the people ? Are they afraid to speak their minds on 
the subject? — A. No, but they do not speak as freely as I would wish them. It is a 
part of the Spanish character to be reticent. Then we have no press here to educate 
the people. 

Q. What is your opinion as to the health of this place ! — A. I do not think the city is 
unhealthy. In the months of August, September, &c., we have, as they have every- 
where in the tropics, a little fever and ague, but the interior of the country is consid- 
ered very healthy. 

Q. Do you have cholera 1 — A. I have never known a case of cholera here. I never 
heard of it as an epidemic. You have had two or three United States vessels here and 
they have had no sickness on board. 

Q. Are there any schools here? — A. There are several schools. I am sorry that there 
are not more public schools. There are private institutions and men who devote them- 
selves to teaching. We have several men here who have never been abroad, or out of 
the country, who speak several languages. Spanish and French are generally spoken 
by the young men here. 

Q. What do you think is the population of the republic ? — A. I was very friendly 
with Mr. Schomburgh, who was the British consul here. He made several investiga- 
tions, and in 1856-'57 estimated that there were one hundred thousand people in tlie 
republic. I think there are between one hundred and twenty and one hundred and 
thirty thousand. 

Q. Do the large estates here belong to individuals, or does the government own 
them ? — A. I cannot give you a correct idea about that ; the government owns a large 
quantity of land. 

Q. What is land worth in the town? How do the lots sell? — A. It is very cheap. 
My father occupied and owned a large quantity of land, but he never had an offer for 
any of it. 

Q. If settlers should come here, could they buy it tolerably cheap? — A. Yes, sir. 
Formerly you could buy lots of land for very little money. 

Q. Suppose farmers should come here, could they easily buy land, one hundred acres 
or so ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Arc there any prejudices against immigrants ? — A. No, sir. The people here are 
very hospitable. 

Q. In what does your merchandise principally consist? — A. In dry goods, muslins, 
linens, &c. 

Q. What products of the country are brought in for export 1 — ^A. Mahogany, lignum- 
vitsB, logwood, beeswax, hides, sugar, coffee, and fruits. 

Q. How did the Spanards act when they were here ? — A. Some people say that the 
Americans, if Santo Domingo should be annexed, wUl, in a few years, be driven out as 
the Spaniards were. Now, there is no comparison whatever between the two cases. 
Spanish annexation was effected in a most mysterious and underhand way. And when 
they did come, they brought with them corrupt officials, who plundered the people. 
Gambling-houses sprung up all over the city; they made this people vicious, and did 
nothing whatever to benefit the town or the country. Speaking the same language as 
the inhabitants, they were received socially, and at the end of five or six months you 
could hear that a Spanish officer had seduced this and that girl. These were the causes 
that led to the revolution. 

Q. The Spaniards sent no laboring men here ? — A. They sent no one here except bank- 
rupt merchants and corrupt officers. The city was full of gambling-houses. We have 
not a gambling-house in the place at the present time. 

John Jones states : 

Question. What is your age, Mr. Jones ? — Answer. About sixty, sir. I came here 
when I was fifteen years old^and.have JivaiLin this city ever since. 
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Q. How estensively are you acquainted -witli tlie people in the town of San Do- 
mingo ? — A. I know almost all of them. 

Q. What part of the United States did you come from 1 — A. The James Elver, Virginia. 

Q. What in your business ?— A. A carter. 

Q. How long has this question of annexation heen agitated here? — A. About a year 
or more. 

Q. Aretha people with whom you are acquainted with for it or against it? — A. A 
great many are in favor of it ; some few are against it. 

Q. What reason do they give for desiring it ? — A. They are in favor of it in this man- 
ner : They want to go to work ; they are bound down, and not free ; they do not like to 
go to the frontier to fight ; they want some nation to abolish all this, so that they can 
go to work. 

Q. You do not like to be dragged about ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. You are not free to work ? — A. We are not free to work, and we are not free, in 
sentiment. 

Q. Who puts you under restraint ? — A. We cannot speak our sentiments. 

Q. Are not the people here free to say whether they are in favor of annexation or 
against it ? — A. It does not matter anything about that. Some of them are afraid to 
speak tlieir minds. 

Q. Of whom are they afraid ? — A. Of the government ; there is nobody else to be 
afraid of. 

Q. Then the government will not let you say what you want to say about annexa- 
tion ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you come here ? — A. When we came the government was different. 

Q. Did you like that government better ? — A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You had more wars then ?— A. The Haytiau government kept us all in peace. 

Q. Suppose a man is in favor of Cabral instead of Baez, can he speak his feehngs ? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. What would be done with him ? — A. Transport him. 

Q. Where would they send him ? — A. To Curafoa or some other place. 

Q. What did they do with the eleven men who voted against annexation ? — ^A. I do 
not know. 

Q. They tell us that eleven or twelve men voted against annexation ; have you any 
reason to think that they were transported? — A. I have heard so ; I do not know any 
of them. I did not go among them. I follow my cart and remain in my house. 

Q. You do not know anything about it except from hearsay ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do the people prefer Baez or Cabral ? — A. Baez. 

Q. Are there many who seem to like Cabral ? — A. No, sir ; not many. 

Q. Do any of your people prefer Cabral? — A. No, sir; not as I know of. 

Q. Have you ever seen Cabral ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sort of man is he ? — A. He is pretty much the same color as Baez, slim and 
tall ; I was under his government. 

Q. If you are afraid to talk, there is no use of further investigation. — A. I am not 
afraid to talk. 

Q. What do you mean then when you say that the people are under restraint ? — A. 
What I mean is, if you speak your sentiments ; suppose I speak in favor of Cabral, they 
look on me as an enemy. Do you understand ? 

Q. I understand you, you dare not give your opinion ? — A. I do hero. 

Q. You mean to say that you are afraid to express your opinion outside, but that you 
are not here, before the commission ?— A. That is it. 

Q. That is what I supposed you meant. What is your opinion about annexation ? — A. 
With all my heart. 

Q. How are others with whom you are acquainted? — A. I am acquainted with a 
great many, and they are all praying to God for it. Don't you know in all states, in 
all governments, in churches, there is not every one of one mind ; they cannot be. 

Q. Another point, are you a Protestant ? — A. I am a Methodist. 

Q. Do you have any ill treatment from the government here? — A. No, sir ; only from 
the vagabonds. Sometimes they come to stone the church. 

Q. Like they do in New Yoik sometimes ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the Spaniards let you have complete freedom ?— A. No, sir ; they shut xip a^I 
the churches. We protested to the United States Government. 

Q. Did y OQ get an answer ? — ^A. They gave it back to us again. I give you my full 
sentiment on this question — my heart and everything for it. 

David Brooks states : 

Question. What is your age, sir ? — Answer. I am sixty-eight years. . / 
Q. How loug have you lived in this country? — A. 1 have been here about forty-eight 
years. 

Q. Where did you come from ? — A. From Baltimore. 
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Q. Have you always lived in this town of San Domingo ?— A. Ever since I have been 
in the country. 

Q. Have you always heen healthy here ? — A. When I came here I had about five 
months' sickness. 

Q. What kind of sickness? — A. Fever. 

Q. Are the people generally healthy or sickly ? — A. Healthy. 

Q. Yellow fever ever here ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What are the principal diseases here ? — A. The serious diseases here, sir, are fevers. 

Q. There are a great many old men here? — A. Yes, sir ; but you can hardly tell the 
old ones from the young ones ; the old look like young, and the young like old. 

Q. You say the fever is the serious thing. Do they ever have any deaths from con- 
sumption? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any deaths from any other diseases specially? — ^A. A great many by 
small-pox ; we have had a good many deaths from bowel complaint. 

Q. Now, I will ask you a very peculiar question, l»ecause our attention has been 
called to it : Do you know of diseases of very general prevalence, arising from bad 
habits— the men with the women? — A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Have you ever heard anything about it — that there was much of it ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What is the opinion of the jieople on annexation ? — A. You know, gentlemen, I 
have very little to say ; but where I have found five against it there are twenty or 
thirty for it. For my part I have very little to say. 

Q. Why don't yon take a part in it ? — A. Well, I am for it. 

Q. What is the reason that persons favor annexation ?— 'A. Well, sir, because the 
people cannot govern themselves. They are striving to get a living; they don't like 
hard work, and they are prejudiced. , 

Q. Is there any other reason? — A. Well, when a man is prejudiced he does not want 
any one to live but himself. 

Q. Is there any other thing which they expect ? Do they expect any more peace ? — 
A. I do not know, sir. The people are evil-hearted. , 

Q. You say there are about five out of twenty who oppose annexation. Why do they 
oppose it ? — A. Well, I don't know. 

Theodore Hall (black) states : 

Question. What is your name ? — Answer. Theodore Hall. 

Q. What is your age ?— A. I am about sixty-two, sir. 

Q. How long have you lived in this country ? — A. I was one of the first immigrants 
who came out here. 

Q. What is your trade or occupation? — A. I keep a boarding-house, and attend to 
the sick. 

Q. Are you well acquainted with the opinions of the people ? — A. I think I am. 

Q. We are endeavoring to ascertain whether the people desire to be annexed to the 
United States, or whether they are opposed to it. — A. Well, it is like all other things — 
we are not all of one mind. The principal portion of the people, and especially the 
poor people, are all in favor of it. The poor people of the country, day in and day out, 
cry out that they wish it was done. 

Q. What reasons do they give for desiring it ? — A. Well, the reason is this : When 
there are troubles the men are always called off to war. First, it was with Hayti. 
We had no peace with them. After we were done with them, we came here and found 
the gates shut against us ; we made a fight to get in ; our families would come to the 
walls and talk to us. The next time the men would get to work and make a little 
money, and then they would be called away again. The women could not attend to 
the farms, and the crops would rot. Every man who has suffered in this way, nearly 
every one, is in favor of annexation. 

Q. They expect that there would be an end to all that? — A. Yes, sii\ They hope it 
will be all done away with ; they know that they would be able to work. 

Q. What proportion of the inhabitants is in favor of annexation ? — A. Three-fourths 
of them and more. Up in the country the women ask me, "Did the gentlemen come," 
and I say, " I cannot tell." " Do you expect it will be done this week ? " "No; it may 
be a mouther two months." " Oh, my God, is it possible!" That is the way they 
talk. Their husbands are on the frontier line, and the crops are neglected. 

Q. You were here when Cabral was President? — A. Yes, sir; I was here during the 
revolution, when we shut the gates against the present President, eleven months and 
fifteen days, during which all our provisions were brought from Curafoa. 

Q. How many people here favor Cabral — prefer Cabral to Baez? — A. You will not 
find ten poor men in Cabral's party. 

Q. Who are the people that belong to Cabral's party? — A. Cabral's party is composed 
of the "wharf merchants"; they are the only persons who uphold him; "half-mer- 
chants," I call them. 

Q. Why do they uphold him? — A. Because they carry on the government themselves. 
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Q Has your health heen good since you come here? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the diseases of the country? — A. When we first came here we had a 
great deal of sickness. We had the yellow fever and the black vomit. 

Q. How much of that have you seen of late years ? — A. Nothing whatever ; we have 
had no sickness here for the last eight or ten years. 

Q. Is there much consumption ? — A. Not much. 

Q. Some, I sn ppose ? — A. It cannot ho otherwise, because they are so full of frolicking ; 
they go to dances late at night, and after that sit out in the streets and smoke cigars, 
and the dew strikes into their lungs. 

Q. Let me ask you a very peculiar question. Do you know anything about those 
diseases which arise from men associating with bad women ? Have you heard any- 
thing about them ? It has been stated that such diseases are very prevalent. — A. I do 
not see anything of the kind passing. 

Q. How did the Spaniards treat you?— A. I do not know whether they are worth 
talking about; that business wfts unjust altogether. 

Q. How did they treat the people? — A. Since you ask me the question I will tell 
you. Santana, after he found that he could not get ahead of the Haytians, said to the 
people that he did not know what he would do. So he and his ministers determined 
to invite the Spaniards to return. The Spaniards wrote back that they would come if 
they received so many votes. The government officers were then sent down on the 
wharves to question the people on the subject. One of them came to me: "What is 
your name?" They put my name down. "We want to see if we cannot get the 
Spaniards back here; we cannot do anything on account of the Haytians, and we are 
trying to get the Spaniards to help us." I answered that I was not in favor of the 
return of the Spaniards and asked for my passports. 

Q. How is Baez regarded by the people here ?— A. Baez is the best President we have 
had; no one can govern the country better than he can. 

Elijah E. Gross states : 

Question. How long have you lived here ? — ^Answer. About forty-five or forty-six 
years ; I came from Philadelphia with the American colony. 

Q. You have lived in the city ever since ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the sentiments and opinions of the people here ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your employment ? — A. The first civil employment I held here was that 
of postmaster general ; before that I was a colonel in the army, and have been a judge 
for the last nineteen years. 

Q. Under whose administration were you postmaster general? — ^A. Under the Hay- 
tians ; I held the office about three years. Santana then came in and under his admin- 
istration I was elected ajudge. 

Q. Tell us what you know about the feeling of the people here in reference to an- 
nexation ?— A. I suppose that about two-thirds of the population are in favor of an- 
nexation. Those opposed to annexation belong principally to the mercantile classes, 
but the generality of the people favor it. The merchants oppose it because they dread 
the competition that they think will follow it. 

Q. What do the poor people expect to gain by annexation ? — A. They argue in this 
way : In the present unsettled state of afiairs they are liable to be called away at any 
time from their liomes and families and sent to fight, and they suppose that all that 
would be cured by annexation. They believe that they would have a stable govern- 
ment and that there would be an end to war. They have been informed that the 
United States is not a military power and that the people there are not all the time 
under arms. 

Q. Do they they understand all that? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you here in the time of Cabral ? — A. Yes, sir. I did not hold office under 
him, but I knew him very well. 

Q. What kind of a man is he ? — A. A fine man. 

Q. You can speak to us now in perfect confidence, as if you were in the city of New 
York. — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say he is a " fine man ;" what are his habits ? — A. I do not think he is as in- 
telligent as our present incumbent, but as to his morality, he is a fine fellow. I have 
known him from a boy. 

Q. What was the objection to his rule here? — A. In the beginning, after the Span- 
iards left, Cabral was the first to enter the city. There was a strong party in favor of 
making him President, but the friends of Baez made an unexpected revolution in an- 
other portion of the island. They marched to the city of Santo Domingo. Cabral was 
provisional governor at the time. He went to Monte Cristi to get troops, but did not 
succeed in raising any. During his absence Pimental rose up in the city and pro- 
claimed Baez President, to which the assembly assented. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to notify Baez, who was at Curagoa, of his election, and Cabral consented to 
t\,e one of them. Ho then accepted the office of war minister under the Baez adminis- 
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tration; but lie was discontented and after a few months left for Curagoa, where he 
began to plot against Baez, which finally resulted in his attaining to power. 

Q. How long did he remain? — A. More than a year; but I think he was elected for 
four years. I think it was his intention to effect annexation if possible. He sent Mr. 
Pujol to the United States to negotiate the sale or the lease of the Bay of Samana, but 
according to our constitution, at that time, it could not be done. 

Q. The constitution of 1854 ? — ^A. Yes, sir. Baez then succeeded in driving Cabral 
out ; but Cabral is, I have no doubt, as much in favor of annexation as I am. 

Q. You feel qnite sure that Cabral was in favor of annexation? — A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what force Cabral has ? — A. His force is very limited ; his military 
. headquarters are at San Juan. 

Q. Flow about his dea¥ngs with the merchants ? — A. They favor him a great deal, 
because he gave them greater privileges in the way of the remission of duties. 

Q. What is the number of inhabitants in his district ? — A. It is very stuall. Banica, 
for instance, has only about one hundred families. I do not think that it is possible 
for htm to support an army ; he pretends to exercise military authority, but it is 
more menace than anything else. 

Q. Are the people here generally in favor of or opposed to President Baez ? — A. The 
majority support him ; he has more enemies among the wealthy than among the poor 
men. 

Q. What are Cabral's relations to Hayti according to your idea? — A. I believe that 
he is sustained by Saget. 

Q. Let me ask you a little about education and religion here. To what church do 
you belong ? — A. The Methodist church. Under different administrations our freedom 
of worship has been interfered with ; the late Catholic archbishop especially distin- 
guished himself in that respect. The Spanish bishop who was here under the, Spanish 
rule took our church from us and kept it while the Spaniards governed the country. 
The present vicar-general has not interfered with us in any way. The present consti- 
tution guarantees us the fi:ee exercise of our religion. 

Q. How about education ? — A. We have a college and some private schools here, but 
it is prohibited to teach Protestantism in them ; they are kept by the Catholic clergy ; 
■ the private schools are under the protection of the church. I try to educate my own 
children at home. 

Q. Can the children of the American colonists read and write ? — A. Yes, sir, in Span- 
ish, bnt not in English ; they speak Spanish better than English. 

Q. What has been your health since you came here ? — A. Extremely good ; my family 
has enjoyed excellent health also. I think of the entire number of the American colo- 
nists who came here, about one-third died of fever which was brought on by exposure 
and intemperance. 

Q. What is the average number of children in a family ? — A. Eight or ten. 

Q. Are many children born blind, deaf, or dumb ? — A. No ; and there are not many in- 
sane people here. 

Q. There is one question more. It has been stated to us that there is a great deal of 
disease here arising from illicit intercourse between the sexes ; how is that ? — A. It is 
too true, sir. It prevails among almost all classes. 

Q. How do you know ?— A. I am pretty well acquainted among high and low ; but a 
woman who lives with a man as his mistress is not received in society. 

Q. What do you think is the feeling of the Catholic priesthood on the subject of an- 
nexation ? — ^A. They are opposed to it. 

Q. On what ground ? — A. They say that it will interfere with the free exercise of 
their religion, if not destroy it. I have tried my best to convince them to the contrary. 

San Domingo City, February 9, 1871. 

Elijah E. Gross, accompanied by twelve members of the Society of the Bible, 
states : 

Question. Are there similar benevolent societies or mutual aid societies like yours 
and connected with it? — ^Answer. There are five societies besides ourselves, and each 
consists of thirty members and upward. Ours is lately organized, and we have only 
twenty-two members. 

Q. How do you regard the subject of annexation to the United States ? — A. We are 
unanimous in favor of it. I cannot tell the disposition of any of the rest of the socie- 
ties except our own as societies, but I can speak of the individual members of the 
different societies. I am acquainted with the members, and I have not come across 
one dissenting voice. 

Q. Have the different societies the same general objects as your own, to help those 
who fall sick and bury the dead ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is done in the way of educating the people here? — A. In our society we 
have an article to the effect that our children shall be attended to, particularly in the 
case of the death of their parents, by the society. 
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Q. Have you any schools?— A. Ko, sir; we have one school in this society. 

Q. Do your young men attend that school? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do they study the English or the Spanish language there ? — A. Both. 

Q. Why do they want annexation ?— A. The principal object in desiring 'annexation 
is security. 

Q. What is the chief purpose of your society? — A. To care for the sick and for fami- 
lies, and to bury the dead of the society and take care of their families. 

Q. Have you anything in the way of savings banks ?— A. No ; the anarchy of the 
country would prevent anything like a savings institution. We pay |1 50 a month 
each into the fund. As the name of the society shows, the first object is to promote a 
knowledge of the Bible, and we also help each other, as I said, in sickness and bury 
the dead and take care of orphan children, giving them education when possible. 

Q. Will those among you, who are desirous of annexation, please to raise your 
hand? — A. (After all of those present had raised their hands.) Before we go I want 
to say that we hope your generous efforts will be successful in favor of annexation. 
It will he an act oif humanity, and will be bestowing an invaluable blessing upon us. 
If it does not come I cannot tell you how miserable will be our situation. 

Santo Domingo City, February 7, 1871. 

John Hamilton states : 

Question. What is your age? — Answer. Seventy-one. 

Q. How long have yon lived here ? — A. About forty-seven years. 

Q. In the city? — A. I live in the country. 

Q. Where did you come from? — A. Philadelphia. I was born in Maryland, near 
Baltimore. 

Q. What is the feeling of the people here in regard to annexation to the United 
States? — a; All the people with whom I am acquainted are in favor of it; they are all 
in favor of it in the country. 

Q. You think that in the country the sentiment is favorable to annexation ? — A. Yes, 
air. 

Q. How is it here? — A. Well, here too. I will tell yon what a man said to me a 
few days ago. We were talking, about the war, and he said, " I tell you we can never 
have peace here until we have annexation." I was talking yesterday morning with a 
young man. "How," said he, "is annexation?" I answered, "I am afraid that there 
are some in this town not in favor of it." He answered ine, "There is danger and 
trouble in the country." 

Q. What sort of people do you think are opposed to annexation? — A. They who 
consider that they have most learning — the merchants and the " wharf" men. When 
the country people come in to deal with them they take them into their rooms and 
tell them to vote against annexation. 

Santo Domingo City, February 18, 1871. 

Juan Nepomunceno Teji;ea, president of the supreme court, states : 

Question. Mr. President, we have been instructed by our Gover^iment to inquire into 
the general condition of the country, the organization of its courts, &c.; will you be 
good enough to give us some information on the subject ? — Answer. I shall be very 
happy to give you all the information in my power. In the first place there is an 
alcalde in each district who acts as a sort Of justice of the peace ; then there is a judge ' 
of first instance in all of the principal towns of the provinces ; then there is a supreme 
court of the nation, which is a court of last'resort. I am the president of the supreme 
court. 

Q. How many judges are there ? — A. There are five judges of the supreme court. 

Q. How are the judges appointed ? — A. The electoral college in each district sends in 
, a list of nominations, and the senate, from the nominations thus sent in, selects the 
judges. 

Q. How are the judges of first instance appointed ? — A. By the senate also ; all the 
other judges are appointed by the president of the republic. 

Q. Are criminals ever tried by the supreme court ? — A. Yes ; the supreme court has 
jurisdiction over all offenses. 

Q. What is the length of the term of the judges ?— A. Tour years. 

Q. For how long a term are the judges of first instance chosen? — A. Four years. 

Q. How about tue alcaldes ? — A. They hold at the pleasure of the executive. 

Q. Have you anything like a jury? — A. We have no jury. The constitution com- 
mands it, but they do not exist. 

Q. What is the reason of that ? — A. It is not convenient. 

Q. Why is it not convenient ; is it because it is not convenient to bring the people 
together, or because the people are not educated ? — A. It is left to the election of the 
judges to call a jury or not. The people are very poor, and to take them away from 
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their -work for fifteen or twenty days would be a hardship and cruelty. Then there are 
political reasons and other complications, so that they (the judges) do not think proper 
to summon juries. 

Q. What code of laws have youf— A. The Code Napoleon is the foundation of the 
legislation of the country. 

Q. Has it been changed in any essential particular f— A. It has been modified in 
some particulars, but it is mainly in existence here. 

Q. Are the crimes defined by statute or not ? — A. The penal legislation is drawn 
from the penal legislation of France. In some instances the definitions of crime have 
been changed. 

Q. Is crime frequent in the republic ? — A. It is very rare. 

Q. For what crimes are criminals generally punished f — ^A. Homicide, assassination, 
and robbery. Assassination is punished by death ; robbery by imprisonment. 

Q. Is robbery of the person of frequent occurrence? — A. No. 

Q. How in regard to burglaiy ? — A. Burglary is unknown. The law provides for its 
punishment, but you may go all over the republic unarmed without the least danger. 

Q. Are there no burglaries ? — A. Very few. I cannot recollect a single case. It is 
possible that some foreigners may hare perpetrated some, but the natives none at all. 

Q. Have there been any executions ? — A. There have been two in three years, but 
they were two Spaniards who murdered a captain. 

Q. How is adultery pvmished ? — A. They can be divorced for life. 

Q. Give us the names of the principal crimes and olfenses wliich are tried in the civil 
courts. — A. Petty thefts, &c. There is not much litigation. The crime of homicide is 
very uncommon. 

Q. Are there many suits arising out of disputes about land ? — A. Sometimes there is 
a little trouble about boundaries. The land is, as a <;eueral thing, held in common. 

Q. Is there much litigation on that account ? — A. Xo. 

Q. Do you think that the courts of justice are held in sufficient respect by the peo- 
ple t — A. They have a very high respect ; ev^ry one bows his head in submission. The 
people here are a very good people, very submissive ; they respect authority. 

Q. How is it that a people so obedient to law have so many insurrections and revo- 
lutions? — A. It is owing to two caases: first, the ambition of chiefs; and second, the 
ignorance of the multitude. 

Q. "Would not that same difficulty be likely to exist if the country were annexed to 
the United States? — A. Wlien an insurrection breaks out here, the people, without 
investigating the cause of it, submit and yield obedience ; they are carried away by it. 

Q. Do you not anticipate the same difficulty under the American Government, in 
case the republic should be anuexed? — A. That is a very difficult question to answer. 
The people desire peace and tranquillity ; they are anxious to be at work ; but I cannot 
answer for the chiefs. As far as I am concerned myself, I want peace, for my own 
comfort and the comfort of my family. 

Q. Do you think that a general system of education is possible ? — A. Tes, sir. 

Q. Do you think that if schools were established the people would send their chil- 
dren to them ? — A. The law provides for public schools in the principal towns and 
districts, but it has been found impossible to carry the law in that respect into execu- 
tion outside of a few principal points. If schools were established all over the republic 
they would be well attended, because the people are desirous of seeing their children 
educated. 

Q. What was the caase of the ill-feeling against the Spaniards which led to their 
expulsion ? — A. At first the people were very well satisfied under the Spanish rule. 
There was order, justice, money, and tranquillity; but afterward five or six ambitious 
Dominicans arrayed themselves in opposition to the Spanish rule. 

Q. What was the cause assigned ? — A. To cut a figure themselves. 

Q. Had not the Spaniards in some cases been arbitrary ? Did they not impose 
taxes I — ^A. They were not arbitrary ; that is what has been said, but it is not true. In 
Santiago there was a barbarian who perpetrated enormities, but he was finally re- 
moved. 

Q. The insurrection began there ? — ^A. Tes. 

Q. Did not the Spaniards interfere a little more than was done before with the ordi- 
nary matters of the people ? Was there not a law passed by them against allowing 
the little children to run naked on the streets? — ^A. No, but they made the people keep 
naked children off the streets ; but as soon as complaint was made to the officers it 
was set aside. The real cause of the insurrection was the report and the fear that the 
people of the interior were to be enslaved and to be sent to Cuba and Porto Eico. 

Q. What is the cause of the deep feeling against the Haytians ? — ^A. I cannot say ; it 
has always been so. 

Q. Do you think it is because the Haytians hold a portion of their territory ? — A. No, 
that is not it. 

Q. Does any antipathy exist in the Dominican Bepnblic between the black man, the 
«.loredman,^nd^white^0^?-^^^^.^^none^@ 
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Q. There is no distinction Lore — the people would as soon vote for a Uack man as a 
•white man for office ? — A. There is not the least antipathy. 

Q. How large a proportion of the people living here are unmarried ?— I cannot say, 
hut they are neaily all married. 

Q. Is there a feeling of shame which attaches to the idea of a man and a woman 
living together unmarried? — A. They do not pay any attention to it, hut the idea is 
that it is not right. 

Q. Is an unmarried woman who lives with a man received in society? — ^A. No, she is 
not. 

Q. The president showed us the list of those who voted against annexation, and wo 
saw your son's name among them, with his reasons therefor. We were glad to find 
that he had the independence to do that and obey his convictions. — A. Yes, he voted 
against annexation. I voted for it myself ; hut I would vote against it if I thought 
that this republic could maintain itself as an independent power. I would prefer 
independence ; hut as without annexation there must be anarchy, I favor annexation. 

Sakto Domingo City, February 10, 1871. 

The Society of the Most Excellent Jesus having called upon the commission, the 
members state : 

Question. What is the object and character of your society ? — Answer. It is for mu- 
tual protection and aid. Such societies are very common here. There must he fifty or 
more of them. These societies are quite ancient. They have existed here a long time. 

Q. Are there any signs or secrets like the Masons have 1 — A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you pay contributions periodically, and assist each other ? — A. We pay twenty- 
five cents each per month. There are fifty or sixty members. There kre as many 
women as men. We provide for the burial of members. Our society does'not provide 
for the families of the deceased, but relieves the sick and buries them. We hold monthly 
meetings and receive contributions. The officers are a director and four major-domos, 
or stewards, and a treasurer. At the end of every year the contributions are distrib- 
uted. By the vote of the society the treasurer pays it out. Each member contributes 
whatever he sees proper, voluntarily. It is our intention to establish a savings bank. 

Q. What are your occupations? — A. One of us is an officer of the custom-house ; one 
is in the quartermaster's department ; one is a sawer of mahogany ; one is a fisherman ; 
one is the son of a carpenter. 

Q. How do your members generally view the question of annexation ? Please state 
freely what you think about it. — A. We are all glad of the annexation movement, so 
glad that we wish it was effected already. We want annexation because then we can 
find a place to work. Now there is so much war that we cannot get work. The gov- 
ernment cannot give soldiers anything. It is on account of this miserable state of 
things that we have this society. 

Q. AY^hat is your religion? — A. In our society there is only one religion — the Catholic ; 
hut we have no ill feeling toward the Protestants whatever. , 

Q. Are there any people here opposed to annexation ? — A. Yes. These rich people 
are opposed to it because now they can- live as they want to, and live ofl^ of us ; hut 
then we can work and they cannot live off of us as they do now. We may work all 
day, and if they want to they can pay us off with a dollar or what they please. That 
is the reason some of them oppose it. We mean the merchants. 

Q. The land-owners ?— A. No, sir ; the merchants. Not them that have the little 
shops, but them that have the stores. Some of them are opposed to annexation. 

Q. Suppose you could have perfect security without annexation, would you, or 
would you not, prefer independence? — A. We desire annexation, and not a protectorate. 
There is nothing so good for us as annexation. 

Q. Do you understand the nature of the United States Government? — A. We all 
like it, and we understand the American nation. 

Q. Do you know how that government is carried on, whether a monarchy or a repub- 
lic ? — A. It is a republic. 

Q. It is said in the United States by some that it would he impossible to make re- 
j)ublican institutions work well in this tropical country. What do you think about 
it ? — A. We do not think it is impossible. We believe it is possible. 

Q. Do you understand the representative system in the United States? — A. Yes, sir. 
We understand the representative and responsible character of the American Govern- 
ment. 

Q. How can jvo he sure that some disaffected leader will not lead off a party into in- 
surrection ? — A. That has been the practice, but it has been so much indulged in here 
that we are worn out with it. The people, chiefs and all, long for peace and tran- 
quillity, that we luay labor and have what we work for. 

Q. If annexation took place and this island should be attached to the United States 
and some factious man went off to the mountains and raised war, do you think the people 
^nerally would stand by *^A}ftyS?/^W''?67i?f?j§?|y^'' * ™*° '^—X. We are so tired 
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of revolution that such a thing would not be probable ; but if it was to take place they 
could not get up a rebellion, for the Government of the United States could protect 
us and prevent these revolutions. The people would not go off after them, and 
the people and chiefs would not expect to make much headway against the United 
States. 

Q. How many men do yon think Cabral has with him now? — A. We do not know. 
One of us (the mahogany sawer) has been on the il-outier for six months, and it was 
there supposed that Cabral had only a handful of men. 

Q. What is about the number of the Dominican army? — A. We can raise five, sis, 
eight, or ten, or eleven thousand men in time of war. 

Q. Jf this Dominican army cannot put down Cabralwithahandfnlof men, how could 
the United States Army, if it came here, put down an insurrection in the mountains ? — 
A. Whenever the Dominican army pursues Cabral, and he finds himself in danger, he 
gets out of the way with his few men, going through the mountains into Hayti, for the 
Haytians protect him and encourage him, but they would not dare to do that in case this 
country belonged to so powerful a nation as the United States. One of us has been 
three years with the army on the frontier. Cabral gets help and recruits from the 
Haytians. Not long ago we captured on the border twenty-six or twenty-eight Haytians 
as prisoners. The Haytians have no regard for our people at aU, and do not keep faith 
with them. 

Q. We are glad to have met you, and thank yon for calling. — A. (By an aged mem- 
ber, mentioned above as a fisherman.) I am now becoming a gray -headed man. I have 
lived in turmoil all my life, seeing war and trouble. Your coming to this city is wel- 
come, for I hope your visit will bring peace and repose to me until I die, and then to 
my children after me. 

Santo Domingo City, Fcbruanj 11, 1871. 

Dr. Pedeo Maria Pineyro, chief physician in the government hospitals, (accom- 
panied by Fermin Gonzalez, a merchant of the city, Cayetano Eodriguez, president of 
the council of war, and Dr. J. M. Lunas, assistant physician of the government hospital.) 

Question. We have come here to ascertain among other things what your people think 
of the subject of annexation to the United Ssates.— Answer. The present state of the 
country demands a prompt remedy, and the desire is generally among the people that 
our republic should be placed under the protection of a strong and powerful nation, 
who would have with them but one interest. The people are tired of civil dissensions 
and all desire peace, and they find no other way of obtaining it except by a union with 
some great protecting power. The power we desire to unite with is the United States. 
These sentiments you will find general everywhere in the republic. We have called 
upon you on our own suggestion alone, in order to become acquainted with you, and we 
will give you any information you may desire which is in our power. 

Q. What are the prevailing diseases in the country ? — A. The fevers. It is owing to 
the want of drainage and to the damp state of the country in the neighborhood of tte 
city. The people get wet ' and do not change their clothes, and this brings on the 
fevers. In the neighborhood of the Ozama it is unhealthy for the want of drainage, 
more so on the opposite side of the river than on this. I attribute that to the corrupt 
vegetation, not to any unwholesomeness of the climate. These fevers are bilious ; 
but, according to the temperament of each patient, after a certain stage of the disease, 
they may take another form. Many have brain fever, but they never take the form of 
typhus or yellow fever. A man addicted to drinking, and taking one of these fevers, 
would after a time have brain fever. 

Q. Does the sudden change of temperature between morning, 11 o'clock, and the 
evening produce catarrhs and colds? — A. In November and December we do have 
catarrhs, and a person sulFering with them, if he exposes himself to wet and damp, 
it may produce pleurisy or consumption, but such cases are rare. They are also subject 
to catarrhs during that season. 

Q. Under what circumstances does yellow fever occur ? — A. During all my practice 
I have never known but one case of yellow fever, and the patient was cured and is 
alive now. 

Q. Have you known any cases on ship-board ? — A. I have seen several cases of what 
has been called yeUow fever, but in my opinion it was not yellow fever, nor epidemic or 
contagions.' These fevers are generated to a serious degree owing to the temperament 
of the patient. Sailors, for instance, having rough life and bad habits, when under the 
treatment of physicians who do not understand the nature of the disease, get the 
yellow color which induced them to believe it was yellow feverj but it was really not 

the case. . ■, n t . 

Q. What are the epidemics here ?— A. The only things that can be truly called epi- 
demics here are these catarrhs I have alluded to. About eight years ago there were 
some cases of dysentery of which some four or six patients died. But since that time 
there have been no such number. . 
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Q. Everybody dies at some time ; of what do tliey die mostly around here ? — A. Some 
die of consumption and diseases of the lungs. I have known one family in which five 
died of it. Tliey aU resided under the same roof and were constantly in contact, and 
I attribute it either to this contact or to inheritance, for , one member of the family 
who was absent did not die of the disease, but he is still alive. In reference to the 
diseases of the brain and nervous system in cases of these feveis, to which I have 
alluded, some patients at certain stages become delirious, but that is easily subdued, 
accordiuf; to the treatment they receive. 

Q. How is it with people not acclimated here? — A. In a great many cases the want 
of resources and means occasion death. A man gets sick, and his resources are ex- 
hausted after a certain lapse of time, and he dies for the want of care. Strangers come 
to this place on steamers and Sailing vessels, and by land, and I have never known any 
unusual mortality among them. I have only known a very few stray cases in this 
place. 

Q. How many subjects have you in your hospitals, and what are their diseases ? — A. 
The patients in the hospital average fifteen to twenty. It is called the military hospi- 
tal, but in fact is both civil and military. All patients who apply are received. In 
the generality of cases, when a patient applies, his disease has gone so far, and he has 
become so debilitated that he comes there almost as a last resource; but nevertheless 
very few die in the hospital. 

Q. Have you any cases of leprosy in this city ? — A. There is a special hospital for 
them. The government is occupying itself with these at present. We are ordered to 
examine into cases of leprosy. In the city we found twelve, of which there were 
about eight or ten in the first and second stages of the disease. At present there are 
twelve cases in the hospital. 

Q. Is it contagious ? — A. Being ordered by the government to make this investiga- 
tion, I formed a committee of five doctors, of whom three "are foreigners, to study it. > 
Of the cases already mentioned, I found all in the first or second stages, which we did 
not consider contagious according to the authorities and our experience ; but owing to 
the fears of the people of this disease, those patients were ordered to be kept in their 
own houses, and not to come in contact with the people. 

Q. Do you consider that leprosy is hereditary? — A. la some cases I consider it 
hereditary. 

Q. Would you advise n, mau to marry u girl who had the first symptoms of the 
disease? — A. No. 

Q. Is this disease of tocent origin, or has it always existed here ? — A. There have 
always been some cases of leprosy. , The writers consider that the disease is hereditary- 

Q. Did it come here with the Spaniards ? — ^A. I cannot say. I think not. 

Q. Is this disease increasing or not ? — A. It is to be supposed that having been once 
Introduced, it must naturally increase, because it is an incurable disease. 

Q. Is it the same disease described as leprosy in the eastern parts of Europe ? Do 
't]je fingers fall off? — A. It is the same disease. In some cases the fingers fall oif. That 
is in the third sta^e of the disease. 

Q. Are these glandular diseases and diseases of the throat and other parts of the 
body believed to arise from contaminated blood ? — A. There are some cases of glan- 
dular disease. I attribute the greater part of the diseases here to want of proper ali- 
ment and nourishment. 

Q. Are there many cases of scrofulous diseases ? — A. A few. 

Q. Are any of them, such as diseases of the scalp, attributed to hereditary contami- 
nation of the blood ? — ^A. There are not. 

Q. Are there any cases of what are called secondary syphilis ? — A. A few. 

Q. Are there many cases of primary syphilis, such as chancre ? — A. I have seen a 
few cases. I have cases at present, two cases at the hospital, of two buboes. 

Q. Among the women of the town are there many cases ? — A. I have never seen any 
cases of women. They are very retired about it. Among the public women there may 
be a few cases. 

Q. Do you know of any other towns of six or seven thousand inhabitants, as Cura- 
50a, to compare with this in that respect. — ^A. Yes, sir ; there are a thousand times 
more cases there than here ; that is a commercial and noted town. 

Q. How is it as to gonorrhea ? — A. It is very frequent in men. 

Q. Then why do not the women have it ? — A. They are very reserved and will not 
go to medical men to be cured. 

Q. Do you consider syphilis entirely different from gonorrhea ? — A. They are two dis- 
tinct diseases. 

Q. Do you employ, vaccination? — A. We practice vaccination; but, owing to the 
carelessness of the people, only to a very small extent. Whatever cases of small-pox 
■we have had here have been imported. 

Q. Does the government require vaccination in the army ? — A. The government does 
not make it compulsory. The greater part of the persons vaccinated are chUdren. 
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Q. Is the mortality among children comparatively great? — A. STo, sir ; it is ahout the 
Bame as adults. 

Q. Have you any means of knovring how many people die ? Is there any record? — 
A. Yes, sir ; there is a record kept by the government. 

Q. Is there a record of births ? — A. Yes, sir ; the archives of births -will be found in 
the principal churches, and a record of deaths is kept by the government. Every 
parish Keeps its own record. 

Q. In this district, where is the record kept ? — A. In the cathredral. • Every child 
baptized must have a permission from the authority. 

Q, Is there any case knownin which a child has grown upwithont being baptized? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there much scarlet fever ? — A. There are some cases ; but owing to the treat- 
ment here it is easily subdued. As soon as the eruption takes place it passes away. 

Q. Does it leave them in bad condition, deformed ? — A. No, sir. 

Q. Are there many blind ? — A. Some. 

Q'. Are there any cases of deaf mutes ? — A. There may be a few cases. 

Q. (To Dr. J. M. Lunas.) Do you agree with what has been said by Dr. Pedro Maria 
Pineyro. — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (To Cayetano Rodriguez.) Have you a standing army? — A. No, sir. 

Q. What do you rely upon for defence when you are attacked ?— A. That does not 
belong to my department. I am judge of a military tribunal — judge advocate. 

Q. Do many cases come before you for military discipline ? — A. Very few. 

Q. Under what circumstances are civilians tried before military courts ? — A. Only 
when martial law is enforced. 

Q. Is the military tribunal permanent ? — A. It is permanent. 

Q. How is it composed? — A. Of seven judges. There are seven for each province. 

Q. Do these military provinces correspond with the provinces from which senators 
are chosen? — A. No; each province has seven judges of the military tribunal; but I 
do not know how many senators are named from each province. There are five 
provinces. 

Q. How many judges does it take to constitute a court to try an offender? — ^A. For 
a council of war, or a tribunal, it is necessary that seven be present. 

Q. (To Signer Firmiu Gonzalez.) What is the feeling among the merchants here aa 
to annexation generally ?— ^A. They are very much in favor of annexation. 

Q. Are there no exceptions ? — A. There may be some ; but I do not know them ; the 
generality think as I do. I think they all would agree with me. 

Q. Why do you think an American occupation would be likely to fare better than 
the Spanish occupation did? — A. It would be a spontaneous act. The Spanish govern- 
ment was not in harmony with the people here. The experiment of that government 
was tried in Spain and failed. They tried it here also ; the principal cause of the rev- 
olution against the Spaniards was their arbitrary manner of governing, especially of 
the governor of Santiago, a city that contains more inhabitants and more resources 
than this. His name was Buceta. The people of Santiago petitioned that this gov- 
ernor should be removed, but the Spanish government would not consent to his re- 
moval. The Spaniards held possession of this city to the last. There was no manifes- 
tation of revolution made here; the Spaniards held this city until they abandoned the 
island. Each one may have had his private feeling in the matter for or against the 
Spaniards, but as far as this city'was concerned, there was no manifestation made, and 
the Spaniards held out here until they left the island. 

Q. What do you think are the opinions of the people generally, in regard to annexa- 
tion, in the country back of this ? — A. As I understand it, they all desire annexation. 
They say they have good reasons for doing so ; I traveled a great deal in the country 
in transacting business, and have come into contact with a great many of these people. 

SjUSTo Domingo City, February 18, 1871. 
Examination made at the printing office in the city of Santo Domingo, by Commis- 
sioner White. 

Statement of the foreman. 

Question. How many papers are published in the city of Santo Domingo? — 
Answer. Two regular weekly papers and one little paper published occasionally. 

Q. What is the circulation of the BoletJn ?— A. Six hundred in all. 

Q. How much of that is in the country ?— A. Very little. About twenty-live copies 
are sent to Puerto Plata; twenty-five to Santiago, and a few to other places. The 
government sends out quite a number to different parts of the country. 

Q. How many paying subscribers are there in the city of Santo Domingo ?— A. About 

seventy. . • v 

Q. What is the name of the other paper?— A. El Leveranta. It has about six liun- 
dred subscribers. The third paper is a very small affair, amounting to nothing. There' 



are no other papers pn'bi^s^klfHz^1:9vR^I^§olM^'^'^ '^^^ "^^ published in San- 
tiago at one time, but it failea tcTffeCeR* ^limcffiBirHiipport, and died. 
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Santo Domingo City, Feh-uary 14, 1871. 

M. Makus states : 

Question. Please state your age, residence, and acctuaintance with the history of this 
country. — ^Answer. I am ninety-five years of age ; am a native of France ; have lived 
in this country for fourteen years, and have made the history of this country a special 
study ; I reside just across the river Ozama, opposite this city, in the village of Paja- 
rito. 

Q. Please state the changes in the government in 1865 and 1866, and since. — A. There 
■were three leaders, Pepillo, Polanco, and Pimentel, who succeeded each other in a few 
months. Pepillo was shot by Polanco, who was imprisoned by Pimentel. These men 
•were all of the Cibao, and that fact caused jealousy here in Santo Domingo to see three 
men calling themselves presidents arising there one after another. Hence there arose a 
local feeling, and Cabral was set up as president by this part of the island. Cabral was of 
so small account, and felt himself so small a man for the chief place, that he did not 
formally accept, but his friends pressed it so hard, and urged it so that he at la«t con- 
sented to accept the position of protector of the Domiilican Eepublio. This was in 
1865. There were thus four presidents in 1865 and 1866. The inhabitants of this city 
feared that the capital would be removed to Santiago, in the Cibao, that being a larger 
and richer city. They feared that the capital would be taken there permanently. 
Then Cabral, having been made protector, entered into an arrangement that Pimentel 
should come here and they should govern the country together. Neither seems to have 
felt strong enough to hold the country by himself ; but as soon as Pimentel got here 
Cabral kept him as a sort of prisoner. He did not give him position. They gave him 
a good house in a nice street, but kept him under a sort of surveillance. He seemed 
to be contented with it. His friends, thinking the title of protector was not sufficient 
to enable him to govern the country, and did not give him the position in the eyes of 
the country which he ought to have, caused him to be nominated for the presidency. 
They went through the forms of an election, called together the adherents of the 
government and others for an election, but it was a pretense only. Then trouble arose 
]n Cibao again on account of this jealousy. There was also trouble in Seybo and 
Higuey. A revolution broke out at Seybo, and at the head of it was a man named 
Guillermo. He came up through the llaSos or prairie country toward this city, until 
he reached the vUlage of Pajarito, on the other side of the river Ozama. Then he 
summoned the city to surrender. As he could not read nor write, I wrote for him the 
summons of surrender to the city of Santo Domingo. In it he declared that he was 
the advanced guard of the army of Seybo, and he summoned the city to surrender. 
The city sent commissioners, and desired to have conditions. Guillermo would not 
adhere to any, but declared he must have the city at once. He had about four hundred 
men in fact, which he called his great army. Pimentel, who was a prisoner here, gave ~ 
as his opinion that this was all a comedy ; that all this insurrection was in the name 
of Baez, and they would all go in for him ; so he started the cry, " long live Baez." 
Then Pimentel went into the national assembly and cried, " long live Baez." The next 
thing Don Pedro Guillermo came into town and took possession of it in the name of 
Baez. At this time Baez was absent at Curafoa. The commission was named at once 
to go to Curapoa to call in General Baez. That commission was composed of Joseph 
Maria Cabral, of the son of Guillermo, and of the principal men of the time. Baez 
returned and took possession of the government by virtue of a decree of the national 
assembly, which, before being dissolved, had declared him President. This was about 
the end of the year 1865. Baez at first had not been inclined to come, but hesitated. 
When he had returned, Baez, from gratitude to Pimentel, who had aided him, made 
him one of his ministers. Then the intrigues commenced in the Cibao. Now Luperon. 
arose. Luperon and Garcia and others fomented an insurrection in Cibao. This' 
Luperon was a sort of gallows-bird. Garcia was a man of some ability as an officer. 
Baez, seeing the situation, came to the conclusion aud declared that he did not wish 
to govern if the people did not wish to have hjm, and he sent to ascertain what was 
the feeling of the Cibao. He sent Pimentel, who knew the people of that country. 
Pimentel, arriving there, joined the other side. They marched on the capital, Pimentel 
at the head of the army. They had not a large force. Pimentel summoned the city 
to surrender. Baez did not wish to resist, aud left the country with his friends, going 
over to Curagoa, or St. Thomas. He would have been able to do something, but he 
was determined not to. Pimentel entered with Garcia and Luperon. Then they 
formed a triumvirate. This was in August, 1866. Cabral, in this time before men- 
tioned, was Baez's minister of war, but Cabral in the mean time had got on bad terms 
with Baez. His friends had stirred him up against Baez. He was here when the trium- 
virate took command, and was recognized as a man of influence and importance, and a 
general. But the fatal thing to their government was the fact that all of these three 
men were from Cibao, and the people here were jealous of them, because they were 
afraid of a transfer of the capital from here to Cibao. It was for that cause that 
Cabral was constantly urged by people here to put himself at the head of a movement 
against the government. AJt first h& was )ffiydWSig^fWio itj but the triumvirate them- 
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BelYes at last saw that the situation was one which they could not hold for a long time, 
and they relinquished it to support C'abral. They left the city, and gave up power 
In the absence of any authorities, Cabral's friends urged him and he took possession 
of the executive power. No election was had, and no action of the national assembly, 
hut some time afterwaid they took care to have it sanctioned by a nominal election 
held in the usual way, by sending out orders to the commandants. Movements then 
hegan to take place in Seybo and other provinces, and at last in Cibao, and those in 
Cibao were far the most serious. In a short time the partisans or friends of Baez had 
obtained the control of all the Cibao. Cabral marched against them, but was defeated 
and came back to this city, and then just rested quietly here. Then for a month the 
insurrectionists of Cibao were besieging this city. At the head of this insurrection 
besieging us was Memet Cac^res. Cabral did nothing to prevent it. His partisans 
wished to sustain the siege, and he did nothing. The city held out for a month. The 
Tjesiegers just encamped outside of the city. There was no attack. The people in the 
city sometimes amused themselves by firing cannon at them. Very soon the people 
began to go over to the opposition camp. After a month there was a capitulation. 
I think this was about the 1st of February, 1868, that this capitulation took place. 
Then another commission was sent to Baez to bring him back to govern the country. 
They sent him commission after commission. At first he did not seem inclined to go. 
But at last he came, after a month. I think in the last days of January, 1868, the 
capitulation was signed, and Baez entered about the latter part of February. Since 
that the government has been undisturbed except by petty movements. About six 
mouths after Baez came into power there was an insurrection, at the head, of which 
was Juan Eosa, in Seybo. Eosa attacked the commandant's quarters there, and the 
commandant was about to yield, but finally rallied, and in the end they captured him. 
He was tried by court-martial and executed in Seybo. Since that time there have been 
some insignificant attempts at insurrection. The only serious one is that chronic revolt 
in the neighborhood of Neyba and Barahona, and San Juan. A war has gone on there 
until the country is depoiralated and deserted. It was a good country naturally, but 
ruined by these devastating wars. The Haytiaua, ever since the evacuation in 1844, 
luave continued to hold some portions of the Dominican territory, as the village of Las 
Caobas, Hincha, and sometimes Banica. The Dominican and Haytiau EepubUcs have 
been constantly at war since 1844, and all that district, although really belonging to 
the Dominican Eepnblic, has remained in the hands of the Hay tians. The Haytian flag 
is almost the only flag they have ever seen in these towns siuce 1822. In fact there has 
never been a Dominican flag established in thaD district. 

S.tNTO Domingo City, February 17, 1871. 

E. M. Valencia, president of the city council, accompanied by the members of the 
council, ten in number, states : 

We have come, representing the government of this city, to call upon yon, represent- 
ing the great republic. It was part of our duty to call the people of this country to 
vote on the question of annexation, and I have the satisfaction of saying that that vote 
was given with the greatest liberty, and from its results you can judge of the desires 
of our people. AH the men of best sense, the principal proprietors, in fact the thinking 
men, are now hoping for this change, which will bring a new and happy era to this 
country. 

Question. We desire as part of our mission to ascertain exactly what are the wishes 
of the people on this question of annexation, especially what proportion are opposed to 
it. We do not wish to influence you at all, either way. — Answer. We can assure you, 
;in good faith, that the people sincerely and truly desire annexation. Owing to the 
'past disasters which we have suffered and because of our old patriotism we desire it, that 
this country, which is so rich in resources of every kind, may have a stable govern- 
ment and peace, which are aU that it requires in order to become one of the most 
prosperous in the earth. 

Q. We have heard that the vote on annexation was not fair and free, but under 
restraint. What was the fact?— A. In fulfiUment of my duty as president of the 
\ council I was present at the taking of the vote. It was part of my ofSee to explain 
the object of this vote to the people, and they all spontaneously agreed to it, with a 
few exceptions, and those people who objected to it were free to do so and were unmo- 
lested. They are here residing in their houses to-day. On the day that the people 
were called up to vote the American and Dominican flags were carried through the 
streets by the people in great triumph. As I said, it was my duty at the poll to explain 
the object of the vote. All were heartily in favor of it, though a great many had one 
objection to it, and that was the tardiness with which it was to be consummated. 

Q. We suppose there is more or less opposition to annexation in the city, is there 
not ?i— A. The number of votes for and against proves that. There were sixteen votes 
opposed to it in this city, which were signed against it. Among that number there 
was one who, after having signed against annexation, made it his business to speak 
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unfavorably of President Baez and his government, and tried to excite the spirit of 
certain people, but it was not because heliad refused to vote in favor of annexation. 

Q. What reason did they give for going against annexation ?— A. It was merely- 
through a question of pride to do so on account of their nationality. They had no 
fixed programme to combat this question. They are all persuaded of the benefits that 
will accrue to the country. 

Q. Is the sentiment as strong now as when they gave that vote ? — A. The people are 
convinced to-day that the country must either belong to the Americans or to the Hay- 
tians ; that of the two evils they naturally choose the least. This is not the case, gen- 
erally spealdng, for a great many take a higher view of it and a true view. I think 
the anuexatiou feeling is stronger to-day than when the vote was taken. 

Q. Is there any considerable number of people here or about here who favor Cabral ? 
— ^A. In this city Cabral has but a very few adherents, because they have had an ex- 
perience of his bad administration. There are a few exceptions who, through motives 
of ambition and with the interest of governing, favor him ; but the people as a rule 
have had sufScient experience to prove to them that Cabral is not a good administrator 
of government. All experience has proved that Baez is the man of greatest popularity 
and strength. 

Q. Are the Cabral men those who would favor or oppose annexation ? — A. History 
proves that there can be no real opposition on their part, from the fact that while Cabral 
was in the government they themselves desired to annex this country; and I attribute 
this opposition to mere party feeling. 

Q. What do you think is the /military force of Cabral ? — A. I cannot state the num- 
ber of his followers. Those men are, many of them, almost savages, who do not appre- 
ciate civilization and order and have no political force whatjever. They are leading a 
sort of vagabond life on the frontiers, and maintain themselves by the sweat of other 
people. The Haytians uphold them. 

Q. Have you any meang of knowing the number of inhabitants in this republic? — 
A. The census has been very much neglected, but the population is estimated at two 
hundred thousand. The provinces of the Cibao are the most populous. 

Q. Are the inhabitants increasing or decreasing ? — A. Increasing. 

Q. What is the population of this city? — (After conferring with the other members 
of the council.) A. It is from five to six thousand. 

Q. What is the condition of the city as to health ? — A. The city is very healthy. 
Oftentimes fifteen days pass without a death. There are certain diseases, originating 
in imprudence committed by foreigners in eating fruit, which often occur ; but those 
do not arise from any insalubrity of the climate. 

Q. What months are considered the most unhealthy ? — A. June, July, August, and 
September ; during the rainy season. 

Q. Does the municipality in its own right own much land around the city ? — A. At 
the time of the separation of the Haytians, the municipality did not manage their own 
funds, and for that reason a great many lands were disposed of ; but notwithstanding, 
the city still possesses a considerable amount of lands. 

Q. On what terms have they been accustomed to dispose of lands, by sale or rent ?— 
— A. By sales and donations, or gifts. 

Q. Do they let them out for a term of years ? — A. All those belonging to the munici- 
pality are leased ; they are not actually sold ; but when the payments are made accord- 
ing to the agreement there is no limit of time. The municipality has rented to Mr. 
Cazneau two sites near his residence. He wanted to buy them, but the municipality 
could not dispose of them in that way and they rented them. 

Q. How much land was there in these plots ? — ^A. Twenty-eight varaa front and forty- 
eight deep. 

Q. How much rent was paid for a piece of land like that? — A. Five cents for each 
square yard per annum. 

Q. Is that in perpetuity ? — A. He can hold this land as long as he meets these pay- 
ments. The sites for houses are generally rented in that manner. 

Q. Have any other lands been rented here to Americans? — A. Yes, sir; to Mr. Brown 
and others. All the Americans who are here rented the sites on which their houses 
were built. We rented to all persons, without any distinction of nationality. 

Q. Have larger parts been rented to Americans than they have been accustomed to 
rent to persons of other nationalities ? — A. No ; there are very few Americans who 
have rented lands. 

Q. Are they rented to them at prices higher or lower than to others ? — A. At the 
same prices. At present they do not pay any rent for those sites, owing to the poor 
condition of the country. The generality of the people who rent these sites are living 
on the outskirts, and the government does not exact tlie rent from them. 

Q. Has any land been rented, or sold, or leased to any officials of the United States ? — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there a record kept of all these leases to which access can be had, and are they 
granted openly by the municipality ? — A. It is done openly, and there is a record kept. 
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That record is in the municipal palace. During the time of the Spaniards, they inter- 
ested themselves somewhat in carrying out this matter properly, hut owing to the rev- 
olution, it was neglected. But there is a, law by which the council is compelled to 
keep a record of all the lands. 

Q. Have any lands been rented to Americans for water-fronts upon the river or har- 
bor ?— A. The water-front where the Spaniards had their ice-houses, the old Ume-kibi. 
Mr. Cazneau asked for a concession to build a small mill and wharf there for embark- 
ing the produce from his mines. He asked for fifty yards, but in the concession made 
to them it was designated that he should have sufficient room to build the wharf only. 

Q. Are there any other lauds rented to the Americans on the water-front ? — A. None 
to my knowledge. 

Q. Has not Mr. Cazneau a right to the water-front for a long piece and just north 
of the city limits? — A. Mr. Cazneau bought a small estate outside of the limits of the 
city here of a private individual. During the time the Spaniards were posted here, 
several hundred were on his property there and committed great devastations. He 
asked for an indemnity, but I do not know whether he has any or not. His estate has 
a front on the river. 

Q. How far does it extend? — A. It is very small. I cannot say exactly the amount 
of land, but Mr. Cazneau has bought a good deal of land in that neighborhood from 
private individuals. 

Q. What part of this island do you suppose the most fertile ? — A. I can say without fear 
of mistake that all the country is fertile ; but I can mention especially the San Juan 
country, and San Christobal and the Cibao. In the Cibao all the products of the coun- 
try are found. As a proof of the fertility of this island, I may say that notwithstanding 
the great many disasters and revolutions which we have suffered, we have never wanted 
for beef, but always have had a plenty of beef. The fertility of the land supports a 
great many cattle. 

Q. Is this soil well adapted to coffee ? — A. Very well. The want of means and negli- 
gence on the part of the people are the causes why the coffee is not more cultivated 
than it is. 

Q. Are you acquainted with the opinions of the people in the interior of the country 
and their sentiments on the question of annexation ? — A. In all the towns there has been 
not the least opposition. They are all perfectly satisfied with the idea, and the country 
people are all happy with the hope of annexation. 

Q. In your opinion, has the entire abolition of slavery in the United States and the 
admission of the former slaves to equality of rights, had anytliing to do with the sen- 
timents of the people here ? — A. The news of the abolition of slavery in the United 
States was received with great enthusiasm. The people here are very liberal in their 
ideas and views. 

Q. Was the discontent here of the Spanish rule in any way connected with the fear 
of the reestablishment of slavery ? — A. No. The enemies of the Spanish rule circu- 
lated that rumor, but intelligent men did not suppose so. 

Q. What was the principal reason of the opposition to the Spaniards 1 — A. One of 
the principal reasons was that the commander-in-chief sent to Sauto Domingo was an 
anti-annexationist, and did everything in his power to displease the people. If, instead 
of sending General Eivero, they had sent General Vargas, or some others, the dissatis- 
faction would not have been so great here. 

Q. What kind of a government did the Haytians establish here? — ^A. That govern- 
ment was despotic. It had the name of being democratic, but was really absolute. 
The people had to undergo very great ill treatment. All the yonng men, from the 
most respectable families, were taken away and put in the armies, and for that reason 
a great many families emigrated. 

Q. Did the Spaniards increase the taxes ? — A. The Spaniards attempted to carry out 
a system of taxation, but they did not do it with the necessary tact. If I am permitted 
to say so, it is a question that requires a good deal of tact in this country, inasmuch as 
the people have never been used to much taxation of any kind. 

Q. Is it true that the Spaniards made troublesome regulations ; among others, im- 
posing a fine upon any one who allowed naked children in the street ? — A. Yes, that is 
true. The fine was five dollars. The Spaniards, when they came into possession, had 
very little tact in administering the country. In the then condition of the country, it 
was unreasonable to expect from it what they wanted to realize. Tuey established 
many offices and an ecclesiastical department, and a great many Spanish employ^, 
who wanted to force from the country resources which it had not at that tiiufc. 

Q. Did they bring employes from Porto Rico and Cuba or from Spain ? — A. They were 
from Spain. Some of them had been residing in Porto Eico and Cuba. 

Q. Did the Spaniards displace the holders of minor offices here, or allow the Domini- 
cans to remain in ?— A. They kept a great part of the Dominicans in their offices. A 
great many of the Dominicans got offices. Among others, Dehnonte was administrator 
of the exchequer. 
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Q. Was there any legislative body at that time ? — A. The ayuntamiento, or city coui. 
cO, -was the only body the people created. 

Q. Was there any general representative body for the whole country ? — A. There 
were only local laws. There was an administrative council composed of citizens of the 
country. 

Q. Was there any interference with the Masonic fraternity ? — A. The Spanish gov- 
ernment did not allow Masons. One of the lodges was taken away from the Masons 
aud used as a barrack. 

Q. Was that done mainly by the church or by the State? — A. Tliis act was mainly 
due to Santana. 

Q. Were the Spaniards willing to accommodate all other religions as •« ell as the Catho- 
lic ? — A. They did not tolerate all religions. They prevented the Protestants from 
exercising their faith. 

Q. Does the constitutioji of your republic permit everyone to have a religion accord- 
ing to his conscience? — A. The religion of the Dominican Republic is Catholic, but the 
constitution allows liberty of worship. ' 

Q. Do you understand that in the United States there is no state religion, but every 
church is absolutely free, with no greater power than any other ? Would the people 
here be willing to accept that provision? — A. The people would not oppose it. The 
Catholic religion is the principal one here. It is the religion of the government, 
almost all the people being Catholics. 

Q. But do you understand that in the. United States no one religion can be favored 
more than another ? — A. Yes, sir ; we understand it perfectly, that each church must 
be sustained by itself. 

Q. Would your people sanction such a government? — A. Yes; all the people are 
aware of that feature in the American government. Under the Haytian domination, 
the Methodists had churches here, and the Israelites also. 

Q. Are they tolerated now ? — A. Yes ; every one has the right to observe the religion 
he pleases. It would be against the constitution to prevent a man from observing his 
own faith. There are some of our people very well posted up in the affairs of the 
United States. 

Q. How would your people prefer to come into the United States, as a Territory or 
State? — A. I think your own Constitution provides for that. Yon generally admit 
them according to the number of the population, the richness of the country, the state 
of the inhabitants, &c. 

Q. That is in the discretion of Congress. Do yon understand that as a Territory you 
will have the right of representation in Congress ? — A. If yon consult public opinion, 
you will find that we, of course, wiU be desirous of coming in on the best conditions 
we could get. 

Q. It is amatter of some importance to us as well as to you, for if we will have a share 
in governing you you will have a share in governing us. — A. Yes, we understand that. 
We understand perfectly well that we cannot enter as a State, for our lack of popula- 
tion and of riches, and of qualiiication in the people, would prevent that ; but it would 
be merely a question of time. 

Q. In the United States we regard a system of schools as desirable to fit people for 
political rights. Do you think such a system could be established here? — A. The 
people would be very happy to have such institutions. The generality of the youth 
are desirous of knowledge and education. The young men are very studious, but the 
want of resources and means has prevented the establishment of such institutions 
heretofore. The town council, owing to its very limited resources, has only been able 
to establish five schools on a very small scale — two for girls and three for boys. The 
establishment of educational institutions would be very gladly hailed by the people. 
They fee! the want of them greatly. 

Santo Domingo City, February 11, 1871. 

George Fountain states : 

Question. Please state your age, residence, nativity, and occupation. — Answer. I am 
thirty years of age ; I was born hero in Santo Domingo ; my parents were from New 
York; I am a oalker for vessels; I learned my trade here; my master was an Ameri- 
can. 

Q. What wages do you get? — ^A. Two dollars and a half a day. 

Q. What hours do yon work ? — A. From 6 to 12 o'clock ; then we go off and get 
dinner, and then from 2 to 6. 

Q. Can you work from 6 up to 12 in the heat here without trouble ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can people of your color work nntil that time ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any white men here who work at your trade ? — A. Yes, sir ; two Span- 
ish men work near me. 

Q. Do they work ten hours a day too ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you hear of their suffering from heat?— A. No, sir. 
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Q. Do you know what sua-stroke is f — A. Yes, sii- ; they have it sometimes here. 
Then they give the man some medicine. 

Q. What was your father's trade f — A. He was a sawer of planks. 

Q. Do you know any old men who work through the day ? — A. Yes, sir ; PeiTy 
Brooks, John Jones, and plenty of others. The Spanish people are all old people. 

Q. What do you do when yon do not have calking work t— A. I wait on the river, 
for there are sometimes small boats to calk, and I find any little boat to fix or color. 

Q. Do you make a good living here ? — A. Yes, sir ; there is plenty of time at home 
in Santo Domingo. There is poor living, but we have to live as we can. 

Q. Do you know any mechanics with trades like yours who have laid up money t — 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know of any who save money, get a house and a wife and be comfort- 
able t — ^A. Yes, sir ; they have houses and are married. 

Q. Do people of your color always get married, or do they merely get a woman and 
live with her? — ^A. They get married. 

Q. Are yon a Catholic f — A. No, sir ; a Methodist. 

Q. Do the Catholics always get married generally ? — A. Yes, sir. In a Catholic chturch 
a man has to pay $(3 to get married, though. 

Q. How many children did your mother hare J — ^A. My mother had eighteen chUd- 
len. She has got six living now. 

Q. Did they all come to this country ? — A. Wben my mother came to this country 
she was twelve years old. She came from Boston and was married here. The children 
died young. 

Q. Have you had pretty good health ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there much sickness about where you live ? — A. No, sir ; sometimes the chills 
and fever. Sometimes they die with it in Ausust,~Octobpr, and November. 

Q. Did you ever know anybody to have yellow fever ? — A. No, sir, not colored peo- 
ple. When the Spaniards were here some of them died with yeUow fever. 

Q. Do you recoUeot when the Spaniards came here ? — ^A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any vot« by the people about the Spaniards coming ? — ^A. No, sir; there 
was no vote, because we did not know it. We did not know anything about their 
coming until the very day they put up the Spanish flag. AVe belong to the marine 
force. They called us out that day for parade, and when we got on the square they 
sent the soldiers back and took the arms away from us. Then (Jeneral Sautana spoke. 
He said that we must go in like chUdreu to their mother to the Queen of Spain. He 
spoke, and a few other generals spoke, and said if you say anything now we will put you 
in prison. 

Q. Do you remember anything about the vote concerning annexation to the United 
States ? — ^A. Yes, sir ; I signed a paper here in the government building. 

Q. How did you know the vote was to take place! — A. The governor let it be known 
that it was to be and we went there freely. 

Q. Did you know what you were going to sign t — A. Yes, sir ; Governor Damian Baez 
told us. He gave orders to call everybody to come and sign freely. He told us all it 
was the vote for American annexation. 

Q. Where were yon f — A. I was down at the river then. 

Q. Did Gcovemor Damian Baez come there and tell you that ? — A. No. sir ; the cap- 
tain of the fort came down there and told all the marines. He called us all together 
and told us to go up to the governor's and sign. Then the governor told us it was for 
the election for American annexation, and whoever wants to sign can sign and those 
who do not want to need not sign. 

Q. Did everybody go ? — A. All signed. 

Q. Supposing you had not wanted to sign, what would you have done? — A. I would not 
have gone ; all went free to sign. 

Q. Do you think they would have made you any trouble if you hadstaid away T — ^A. 
No. 

Q. Can you read ? — A. In Spanish I can a little. 

Q. Were there papers put up around in pubUc places stating where this vote was to 
be taken f — A. They put it in the paper about eight days before the vote. 

Q. Do you know of any people who did not vote, who did not like itf — ^A. I know 
all the poor people, white people, and the rest, who had a good trade, were all very 
glad of it ; they are the people I work with : I cannot work with rich people ; and 
they were all very glad of annexation. I see all the country people that come down to 
sell in the market, and hear them talk ; they were all very glad of it, because they 
were suffering so much ; the government could not pay them when they served. 

Q. Have you ever gone as a soldier! — ^A. No, sir; I go around among the vessels as 
a calker. 

Q. Were you ever in the war at all ?— A. Yes, sir ; I was in the great revolution of 
1865, when Sautana was fighting with Baez. Here I got a ball in my face ; I was 
wounded on the fort at Santiago where the fight took place by the gate ; the enemy 
were on the other side, and^j^j^^l^ j^^^'gjjj^j^^hting for Baez. 
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Q. Have you ever seen Cabral ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What sort of a man is he ? — A. He is a good man, and a popular man ; but the 
best man for us' all is this man Baez. 

Q. Why ? — A. Because he is so good to poor people ; he is an excellent man ; yoa 
can go to his house and speak to him ; but then he cannot give you anything because 
the government is so poor; Cabral is one of the first generals. 

Q. Where did you learn to read and -write ? — A. Here in Santo Domingo at school. 

Q. Do your colored people have a school? — A. Yes, sir; Spanish. 

Q. Can you talk Spanish ? — A. Oh, yes, sir ; I can speak it better than the American 
language. 

Q. Among yourselves what language do you generally speak? — A. Spanish; my 
mother and father speak American ; my brothers aud sisters speak Spanish ; when he 
is in the house, we speak American ; we have American prayers at night before we go 
to bed. 

Q. Is that usual in the families of the colored people here, to have prayers before 
they go to bed ? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever feel an earthquake ? — A. Yes, sir; but I was small then. Itwasthe 
gi-eat earthquake of 1842. 

Q'. Did it shake the houses down ? — A. Yes, sir ; they have told me so. 

Q. Have you experienced any bad hurricanes ? — A. Yes, sir; about three years ago,, 
on the 3d of October, the zinc roofs of some houses were blown off; I do not know of 
anybody being killed. 

Q. Do you know of any earthquake since 1842 ? — A. No, sir; not great ones ; wehave 
had little ones. 

Q. Do you belong to any mutual benefit society ? — A. Yes, sir ; to the Bible society ; 
the president is named Francois; the vice-president is Mr. Gross; we pay in every 
month a dollar ^ or a dollar and a half, and i£ one falls sick, they call a doctor, and in 
case one dies they bury him. 

Q. Do you know anybody who is a friend of Cabral, or dififers from you in opinion ; 
we want to hear from all sides ? — A. No, sir; everybody is about the same on this. 

SfNTO Domingo City, February 12, 1871. 
Eev. Theodosio Eamikez Ariedo states : 

Question. Please state your occupation and residence. — Answer. I am curate of La 
Vega, where I reside. 

Q. What is the condition and feeling of the people there as regards annexation ? — 
A. The district of Cibao has been overrun by war and desolated until the people are 
worn out. They cannot labor with any hope of reward, and there is no other salvation 
for them but annexation to the American Union. There is no other protection from 
the incursions of the Haytians. There is a very small minority of people there who 
are against annexation. 

Q. How extensively are yon acquainted with the opinions of the people there ? — ^A. 
My curacy contains about eighteen thousand people, and there are not two against an- 
nexation whom I know to be such. Almost all are in favor of it ; they are nearly all 
Catholics in this country, and there is constant communication; we have consulted a 
great deal about this ; my knowledge extends particularly over my own curacy, but 
also in general over the whole island, and I know that the opposition to annexation is 
very inconsiderable ; in my curacy it consists mainly of colored people from Hayti, 
but it is very little ; to them it is very natural. 

Q. Is the land of Santo Domjngo as good as the neighboring countries? — A. I am a 
native of Porto Rico, and I have resided in Venezuela and Havana, aud have seen 
much of the West India Islands, and this is the best of them all. 

Q. Has the church extensive lauds in the Dominican Eepublic ? — A. lu the time of 
Boyer the churches were despoiled very considerably, and my curacy has now only 
;ibout $100,000 worth of land. I do not know about the lands of the church in general 
on the island. My parish of La Vega is in the province of Cibao. There are two or 
three churches in it ; one in the town, and two in the country. I have control of the 
three churches. 

Q. Are there any convents or monasteries ? — A. No, sir ; neither in Santiago nor La 
Vega. 

Q. How much property is now enjoyed by those three churches ? — A. The land is 
held in trust. It has been willed by testament, and about $100,000 is so held for the 
use of the church. I hold it while I am curate, and after me my successor. Under 
Boyer they abolished the rights of the church. I was not hero myself and do not 
know the extent of its value ; but there were all manner of depredations committed at 
that time on the church by the followers of Boyer. I do not know the extent of the 
losses. We understand very well that in the United States my church ia perfectly free 
and independent, and has the protection of the laws : but here we are without those 
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things, and that is my reason for annexation. In that case my church and its property 
■will be protected. 

Q. Were you at La Vega during the occupation of the Spaniards ?— 'A. No, sir. I 
arrived in this country in 1865, but I can give you some information on the subject, as 
it was the question of the day when I arrived. 

Q. What were the reasons that the Spaniards were disliked ? — A. The Dominicans 
here were governed by them the same as the Cubans and Porto Eicans, not by laws, 
but despotism, and all these West Indies desire laws and republican government for 
protection. The Dominicans have the same reasons for disUking the Spaniards that 
the Cubans and Porto Eicans have. 

Q. Did the people apprehend any danger of the Spaniards reestablishing slavery ? — 
A. Very much so. That was one of the principal objects. The people were afraid the 
Spaniards were going to import slaves from An-ica. 

Q. How far does the insurrection of Cabral at this time threaten the stability of the 
country ? — A. Cabral has been two years in the south with a handful of men, and he 
has not advanced a step forward. Baez has the masses of the people in his favor and 
Cabral cannot overthrow him. Baez must iill his term of the presidency. 

Q. What number of followers has Cabral now? — A. About two hundred men. Thereis 
also a rumor that there are three regiments or companies there from Hayti, but of 
Dominicans he has not over two hundred. I went down with the expedition of Sal- 
oedo on the 24th of last July, and Cabral had eight hundred men. They fought for 
seven hours and Cabral lost three hundred killed and wounded and retired defeated. 

Q. How is it that with so small a force Cabral can hold out so long ? — A. As long as 
Cabral has relations with Hayti he can maintain himself, because when the Domini- 
cans advance upon him he retires to Hayti and the Dominicans cannot follow him. 
When the Dominicans retire he comes in again. 

Q. How is he furnished with supplies and provisions ? — A. They get cattle in the 
woods on the mountains and find plenty of plantains and potatoes in the country ; 
and besides that, Nisage, the Haytian president, furnishes him with supplies and pro- 
visions. It is not necessary here to have money to make a revolution, because the 
country contains all that is required for subsistence. 

Q. What are the principal products of the region where you reside ? — A. Tobacco 
and coffee, not much coffee. Tobacco is more cultivated in Cibao. Cibao produced 
100,000 ceroons of tobacco last year. 

Q. How is that tobacco compared with Cuban tobacco in the market ? — A. I can form 
no comparative estimate, because the tobacco here is not regularly cultivated ; that is, 
they do not go through any scientific process. It grows up naturally, after the seed is 
planted, until it has ripened. 

Q. Is there any sugar there ? — A. A little ; enough for the consumption of the province. 

Q. Is the soil adapted to its culture?— A. Yes ; better than in Porto Eico or Cuba. 

Q. Is there any uncultivated land there ? — A. I have traveled seven leagues through 
virgin forest without finding a single house. 

Q. What kind of land ? — A. The Cibao is level land. From a little hill where my 
church stands you can look right down the plain all the way to Samana, and see that 
immense valley ; that is, from Santo Cerro Hill. 

Q. What sorts of timber grow there ? — A. Mahogany is very abundant ; robliS, or oak 
capa, and various others. There is plenty of pine there. Those are woods for building 
pui-poses. There are some wild cattle there. Since the war with the Spaniards the 
number of cattle has been decreasing. There has been a constant state of war. The 
different parties would enter, and take all the cattle they wanted, and carry them off. 

Q. What are the most prevalent diseases there?— A. It is very healthy; intermittent 
fever is the most frequent disease. 

Q. Is the region well watered? — A. There are very fine rivers. The best watered dis- 
trict in the republic is found in the Cibao. 

Q. Are there many diseases of the chest ? — A. No, sir ; in the city of Santiago there 
may be a few cases. In Arabacao it freezes, and every morning you can find ice float- 
ing. That is in the province of Cibao, on the road to San Juan. 

Q. What proportion of the population live in marriage ? — A. The greater part of the 
people in the Cibao are married. There are a few cases where they live together with- 
out marriage, but the greater part are married. That is owing to the religious spirit 
in the country. This religious feeling in the proviuce of the Cibao is the reason there 
is no revolution there. The greater part of the people there devote themselves to in- 
dustry. There can be no revolution in Santo Domiugo without the Cibao. That is the 
'key-point of all revolutions. 

Q. It has been stated by Mr. Miller that there is wide-spread disease, arismg from 
immorality, in that province, especially Santiago.— A. There are a few cases of such 
disorders among the lower classes and people who are not cleanly iu their habits. 

Q. Are there many cases of leprosy?— A. Very few, and they in the city. 

Q. Is there a considerable proportion of people there who arrive at old age ?— A. I 
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have buried people of one hundred years, of ninety years, and of eighty years, and there 
are some there now of a hundred years. 

Q. Is there a reasonable proportion of old men, say of seventy or eighty ? — ^A. Yes, 
sir. In the Cibao very few die young, except they meet with an accident. 

Q. Is thc)re much fatality among children ? — A. There is a great proportion who die 
before they are nine days old ; but I attribute that to the treatment they receive after 
birth. 

Q. Is there much scarlet fever among children ? — A. No, sir. 

Q . Is there much small-pox ? —A. For more than three years there has not been a case 
of small-pox. 

Q. Is vaccination much used? — A. It is used, but it is very difiScult to get. There is 
no prejudice against it, but it is owing to the negligence of the doctors. There are no 
doctors named specially for that purpose by the government, and they do not occupy 
themselves much with it. 

Q. Are there any schools there? — A. There is a school in my parish, and at Santiago 
there is a college and there are two schools. In La Vega, besides a school, there are 
several ladies who teach. 

Q. What are the main branches taught in the schools ? — A. Arithmetic, grammar, 
reading, and writing. 

Q. Do they teach languages in the ordinary schools ? — A. In Santiago they do. 

Q. What modern languages? — A. French and English. 

Q. What ancient ones ? — A. Those who dedicate themselves to the church study Latin. 
There are about eighty pupils in the school at La Vega. There is a great want of 
teachers. The government does not make any appropriations for that purpqse. 

Q. Is that school at La Vega the only one in your parish ? — A. Yes, sir. The schools 
are in the towns. A great many living in the country have teachers to come to their 
houses. 

Q. Is there any newspaper printed in La Vega ? — A. No, sir, none in the province, nor 
none at Santiago nor Puerto Plata. There is a small press for printing cards at Puerto 
Plata. 

Q. Are there any bookstores or libraries in La Vega, Santiago, or Puerto Plata ? — A. 
None. The only saving plank we have got is the United States. I have been exiled 
from my country, and I cannot go back there, andl suppose if this annexation does not go 
through I win have to go on to Venezuela. In case of annexation a great many intel- 
ligent young men will come here &om Porto Eico. My own family and friends will 
come up from Porto Eico. 

Q. In case of annexation, do the people hero wish to come in as a Territory, with 
their own legislature, with judges and governor sent from the United States, or as a 
State? — A. It would be better, owing to the difference of language, for the first one or 
two years, that the governor should be a Dominican. 

Q. As a Territory they would be represented in Congress, and could make their own 
laws. — A. There is now no law here, nor anything else. It is a regular vagabondage, 
to use a French expression, and, like all the rest, I desire a change and annexation, be- 
cause in my own parish I very often do not know at what time the revolutionists may 
come in and carry me oS. I have avoided a great many revolutions and held many in 
check through religious influence, because I have a great moral force among the troops. 
I am very weU known among them all, and have been able to hold them in check some- 
what. Every person we have had to govern this republic has agitated this question ; 
but the only trouble is, every one wants the glory of carrying it through himself, and 
to oppose the others. 

Q. Do you think Cabral would desire annexation if he could manage it himself? — A. 
Yes ; he would have sold the country long ago. Cabral's idea was to sell Samana to the 
United States and the rest of the republic to the Haytiaus. Then it would have been 
all up with us, for we would have been killed. 

Santo Domingo City, February 18, 1871. 

Memorandum of conversation with MM. Gautier, minisler of the interior ; Felix Del Monte,, 
minister (if justice and public instruction ; Richard Curiel, minister of war. 

During the Spanish occupation there was an attempt on the part of Hayti to nego- 
tiate a treaty establishing a new boundary — the boundary of Banica — Hayti offering half 
a million of piasters in consideration for the territory yielded ; but it was refused. In. 
all the constitutions the original limits, as fixed by the ancient treaty of 1777, have 
been recognized. The Haytiaus have never formally declared any right to the dis- 
puted territory, except the mere right of force. They have occupied it several times. 
The Dominican government has also occupied it several times, but it could not keep 
an army there. At Caobas and the majority of the towns around there the people have 
been driven away — farther back into the Dominican Eepublic— in this direction ; but 
those people are Spanish, and they have been driven out by force, not by choice. If 
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the Haytians claim that territory by right of force, the Domiuioans, too, have that 
claim equally, for they have repeatedly held it by force. The old inhabitants were by 
preference Spanish. A good many Haytians have come in and settled there, since the 
country has been so long held by that people ; that is, the farthest portion, which Ilea 
close to Hayti ; but everything goes to prove that these same Haytians would not 
think of going away if this country was annexed to the United States ; but, on the 
whole, they would prefer the security and stability that would ensue from incorporar 
tion with the American Government. There has been no chance for a free expression, 
of their opinion, for they are right under the power of the Haytians, and it would not 
be safe for them to speak. It is a very difficult matter to know the population of the 
disputed district, because the incursions of the Haytians, the constant disturbances, 
and the fact of its being a disputed territory, have driven out a great many of the in- 
habitants, who have gone elsewhere to live, to the Cibao, to this place and vicinity, 
and to other places. 

As to the monuments of the old boundary line of 1777, Mr. Curiel has seen those on 
the north side. The Haytians have attempted to destroy the evidences of this line, 
but whether they do or not, the features of that line are laid down so distinctly on the 
map and are so plain and are described so well that they cannot be removed. They are 
natural limits. There are plain marks all along that line that .cannot be destroyed. 
Near the northern end of the line there are some fortifications by the Haytians, one 
beyond the river Massacre. There are no diplomatic relations between this republic 
and Hayti, and never have been except in one case when Salnave, the Haytian presi- 
dent, sent five commissioners to Cabral ; they got as far as the preliminaries, but when 
Salnave discovered that Cabral was playing into the hands of Jeffrard, they broke it 
all off. The relations which existed between Salnave and Baez were very good. 
Without any treaty they kept on very peaceable terms, but after Salnave was over- 
thrown this man Nisage Saget became a very bitter enemy. 

Dr. GuBRERO states : 

I am a Dominican, aged about fifty ; was governor of the city in 1867 ; knew Cabral 
intimately. He is a mere soldier, without any breadth of capacity. Cabral was an ar- 
dent friend of annexation. He forwarded all measures favoring annexation. Cabral 
opposes annexation now solely because he cannot have a finger in the pie. Cabral is 
now only the tool of the Haytian government ; has no resources of his own, but is en- 
tirely dependent for supplies upon the Haytians. I have been an advocate of annexa- 
tion ever since I became satisfied that Dominican independence was impossible. I think 
that they could not maintain themselves against Hayti. The people of the city and 
neighborhood are all but unanimous in favor of annexation. I have a large practice 
and see many people. They talk to me confidentially, aud all of them, whether friend 
or not of the present administration, look to annexation as the only hope of the coun- 
try. 

As to diseases, they are principally fevers, but not of a malignant type. The sudden 
changes from the coolness of the evening aud early morning to mid-day heat, cause ca- 
tarrhs, chills, fevers, &c. My mode of practice is eclectic. I do not give much medi- 
cine. Charges are $1 a visit ; $2 after dark ; $i after bed-time. It is not the custom 
to pay cash, and it is very difScult to collect bills. There is a sort of medical bureau, 
composed of four physicians, whose duty it is to examine candidates and give licenses. 

Santo Domingo City, FeJyruary 4, 1871. 
states ; 



The people of the interior are opposed to annexation. I don't say all of them are, 
but a majority of them are opposed to i t. Those are the little traders who bring in pro- 
duce that I see. They feel a doubt. They have an antipathy to foreigners. It is dif- 
ficult to understand them — to know what they do wish exactly. There is not a man 
in this city, not even the bitterest enemj' of the administration, who would not answer 
yon yes, if you ask if he wishes this country to be annexed to the United States. He 
would say yes to any foreigner. There was nothing in the vote takeoi here ; the people 
never voted. Each alcalde in the different districts of the city had orders from the mil- 
itary governor of the city, Damian Baez, to call upon every citizen and order him to 
come up to the governor's house, and they had a paper there telling them that they 
wished this country to be annexed to the United States ; '' this country is to be aiinexed 
to the United States, and if you wish it, sign your name." They knew of course 
the consequences if they did not sign ; that they would be banished, or imprisoned, or 
ordered to the frontiers to do military duty, and therefore of course every one signed 
his name, perfectly willing, except two or three, \Tho were sent to the frontier, and one 
or two who were banished. It was not a free and fair vote, as it would be in the Uni- 
ted States ; nothing like it. Those who desire annexation are mostly government ofiS- 
cials, partisans of this man, who are so deeply compromised with him that their fear 
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ds that should the other party come into power they would have to leave the country 
if annexation does not take place. I know a great many friends of the other party. 
Some of them are desirous of annexation, but the greater part are against it. I have 
conversed with several of them. They are perfectly willing to either rent or soil the 
bay of Samana to the United States for any purpose whatever. They think by the 
gradual increase of the people of Samana the annexation of thispart of the island would 
take place after a certain length of time. People would see the character of the people 
^nd government of the United States there at Samana, and they would gradually fall 
into it and become annexed. That party propose the cession of Samana, but are op- 
posed to the annexation of the whole island — the greater part are. They have an idea 
that if this country is annexed to the United States, the immigration would be so im- 
mense that it would almost, yon may say, exterminate them — swamp them. Most oi 
the traders favor annexation. It will bring money, immigration, and business. 

February 12, 1871. 
Testimony of an officer of the government, 

I am of English parentage ; a Dominican subject; residence here ; forty years of age ; 
am well acquainted with the West India Islands generally. Consider this one to be 
among the most, probably the most, fertile of all ; the climate is very healthy. Men 
with a little discretion can accomplish more manual work at agriculture, in the course 
of a year, than in the northern part of the temperate zone, whore winter is severe. 
The indolence of the inhabitants is not the necessary result of climate, but of antece- 
dent social and political conditions. Any improvement and progress are hopeless 
while the feeling of insecurity with regard to property prevails. People will not take 
heed of to-morrow when they know not what to-morrow will bring forth. There is no 
school system, and no schools worthy the name out of a few large towns. There are 
the elements of municipal institutions, but they cannot be developed while stii irre- 
sponsible central government, exercising arbitrary authority, exists. The constitution 
provides for the liberty of the subject, guarantees the free exercise of his rights as a 
citizen, protects him from exile, imprisonment, or maltreatment without lawful trial, 
and means of defense ; but the constitution always has been disregarded by those in 
power. Unless circumstances are entirely, changed, those in power must, for solf- 
defeuse, override the constitution and disregard civil rights. They must exile or im- 
prison those who intrigue for their overthrow. With regard to the enmities between 
the eastern and western inhabitants of the island, I do not agree with most of those 
who have testified. I think that a fusion and mutual good feeling between the blacks 
of Hayti and those of Santo Domingo, living on either side the boundary, is clearly 
perceptible, and that, with a little management, the affinity of race and religion would 
overcome an enmity arising out of temporary conditions. 

The great mass of the people of Santo Domingo have little thought or care about the 
form of their government. They are manipulated by a comparatively small number, 
who busy themselves with politics. I and many whom I know desire the independence 
of Dominica, but are utterly hopeless of obtaining it. And Dominica has not and can- 
not have, without changes, now apparently hopeless, the capacity or the materials for 
an independent government. They give it up in despair. 

Question. Ky union with Hayti, would there not be sufficient means for organizing 
a powerful and independent nation, covering the whole island ? — Answer. This -would 
give them even smaller chance of progress than being left alone. It would bo a step 
downward. It would be subjecting themselves to those inferior to thorn in capacity 
and aspirations. They must reach upward to a union with those superior to them in 
political and socisl intelligence and aspirations; not stoop to those beneath them in 
their present condition, and in their aspirations for the future. 

With regard to Oabral, I know him personally. I think he would be glad to meet 
the commission. I do not believe that he would venture to do so within the Domini- 
can territory, not because he would doubt Baez's good faith. He must know that if 
Baez were inclined to betray him, he would not dare to do it in the present relations 
with the United States ; but he would fear being shot from behind a tree by some irre- 
sponsible person. I think that Cabral would readily meet the commission at Port an 
Prince. I think that although Cabral has the sympathy, in his opposition to the Baez 
government, of a not inconsiderable party of intelligent Dominicans, his real Bupport 
is drawn from foreign sources, through Hajti, for the Haytian government. 



Statement of ■ 



Question. Were the people of Santo Domingo called on to express their opinion in 
regard to the Spanish annexation ? — Answer. No. 

Q. How was it effected T — A. General Santanasent for the governors of the provinces, 
told them about the negotiations he was carrying on with Spain, and asked them to 
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explain it to the people of their departments. On March 15 he issued a circular inviting 
the population of the city of Santo Domiugo to meet in the cathedral square, to witness 
the declai-ation of the incorporation to Spain. Thcro were about two hundred soldiers 
present, and also a detachment of military at the military headquarters close by. Fif- 
teen or sixteen Spanish officers, who had arrived from Spain the month before, were 
also present. 

Q. Had those officers been sent about the island?— A. No; they remained in Santo 
Domingo City, and were paid by the Spanish government. 

Q. They were preparing this movement ?— A. When they sent for the offi»ers, they 
(the officers) had no idea -what was going to take place. Then they had two Spanish 
wai- steamers, the Pizarro and the Don Juan of Austria, in Calderas Bay. These steam- 
ers arrived at Santo Domingo City on the day the proclamation of annexation was 
made. That night they sent over to Santiago de Cuba to inform Serrano of the move- 
ment that had taken place in Santo Domingo. 

Q. What were the proceedings — the steps in the matter ? — A. General Santana in- 
formed the people who had assembled what was to be done. There were General 
Leger, who intended to make opposition ; General Kamou Mella, -who was plotting to 
make opposition, and other prominent persons, present. General Mella, who had been 
arrested a few days before, was set at liberty on the morning the act of incorporation 
was proclaimed. General Leger, who had been denounced some time before, was 
brought to the palace on the same morning, and when Santana called out, " Hurrah for 
the Queen ! " he turned to Leger, and asked him to do the same. I was there at the 
time myself, and they wanted me to say something — to make some demonstration ; 
bnt I refnsed. There was no consultation of the people. General Santana's secretary 
read the act of incorporation, and called out, "Hurrah for reincorporation!" The Do- 
minican and the Spanish flags remained flying aU day side by side. 

Q. How soon after that did the Spanish troops come in ? — A. That night a schooner 
■was sent to Porto Eico. The captain-general was then at Mayaquez. A battalion was 
immediately sent from Porto Eico ; in five or six days another battalion was sent from 
Havana, and after that a regiment came. These four battalions composed the Santo 
Domingo army until troops were sent from Spain. About five or six thousand men in 
all were sent. 

Q. Why were the Spaniards driven out ? — A. The principal reason was that they did 
not treat the people well ; they were brutal and insulting. 

Q. How soon was the first manifestation of revolt made t — A. When General Sanchez 
and Geueral Cabral came through the Haytiau to the Spanish lines, and at Cibao pro- 
claimed the republic. Santana marched with troops from Santo Domingo to Azua. 
From that point he dispatched General Alfan with troops to attack them. Alfan was 
successful, and captured nearly all of them, except General Cabral. About twenty-five 
were shot. 

Q. How were they driven out ? — A. Buceta, the Spanish general at Santiago, was 
very brutal, and oppressed the people. He insulted them iu every Way possible ; 
dumped the garbage one day in front of the city hall, until finally some young men 
engaged in a rebellion against him, which was, however, put down. They attempted 
to take the fortifications from the Spaniards, bnt they were captured, tried, and shot. 
A general prosecution was then instituted against everybody who was supposed to be 
in sympathy with the rebels. The queen ordered an amnesty to be granted, bnt her 
orders were not obeyed. The revolt spread, and finally became general. Pimeutel 
and Polanco became the leaders of the revolution. 

Q. When was the republic first proclaimed ? — A. On the 16th of April, 18G3, at Capo- 
tillo, after the defeat of the Spanish General Buceta. 

Q. Was a President chosen then t — A. They marched down to attack Santiago, which 
the Spaniards burned, and retired into the fortifications. The republic was again pro- 
claimed at Puerto Plata, with Pepillo Salcedo as first president. But a movement was 
made against him even before the Spanish troops had left. They suspected that he 
was in communication with the Spaniards, and that he was endeavoring to reinstate 
them. General Polanco led the movement against him, overt,hi'ew him, and was him- 
self proclaimed President. After that, Salcedo was sent on a mission to Puerto Plata, 
and was assassinated on the way. General Pimeutel then made a movement against 
Polanco, and was in turn proclaimed President. All this took place before the Span- 
iards left the island. When the Spaniards left, Pimentel was President, and Mauzneta 
the military leader. 

Q. What become of Santana?— A. Iu the beginning of the war, he was at the head 
of the Spanish troops. 

Q. What was his rank ? — A. Before the war, he was captain-general, but he resigned 
and retired to his farm. When the war broke out, he offered his services to the gov- 
ernment, and was put .at the head of the troops that marched to Santiago. JIanzueta 
was at Llamasa. «... 

Q. Was it supposed that Santana had been rewarded by the Spaniards for effectmg 
annexation »— A. No ; he ei&l^zW^S^^W^S^df^^*' ""^ reward whatever. He 
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despaired of the country, and asked the Spaniards to take possession of it to save it. 
The Spaniards did not give one cent to Santana or to anybody else, and the Domini- 
cans did not reserve anything to themselves — no land, no fortifications, no building of 
any kind ; they gave up everything to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards guaranteed 
the Dominican currency, which was afterward redeemed at 250. 

Q. How much of the island did the Spaniards occupy ? — A. The whole. 

Q. Up to the old boundary line ? — A. They did not touch that question with the 
Haytians. 

Q. Did they occupy San Juan ? — A. They occupied San Juan, Los Matas, Neyba, and 
Cibao. 

Q. Did the Haytians retire from these places ? — A. They never occupied them. 

Q. You say the Spaniards occupied up to the old line of 1776 ?— A. The 1776 line em- 
braces Cahoba, San Miguel, Banica, San Raphael. That country the Spaniards did not 
occupy. But the Dominicans, after they rose against the Spaniards, put the Domini- 
can flag in Banica, where they still hold it. 

Q. Did the Spaniards occupy clear up to the old boundary line between France and 
Spain?— A. No. 

Q. Did the Haytians continue to occupy it ? — A. Tes; the Haytians never made pro- 
posals to the Spaniards for its cession. 

Q.. You feel quite certain about that ? — A. I think I do ; some marauders went to Los 
Matas, and stole some horses and oxen. General Eubercaba visited Hayti with a fleet, 
and the Haytians paid $25,000 in American gold as an indemnity. That money was 
brought to Santo Domingo City and divided among the sufferers. 
. Q. How far did the Spaniards occupy? — A. The Spaniards occupied San Juan, Neyba, 
Cihao, Los Matas, and all the small hamlets along that line. 

Q. What towns are on the Haytian side ? — A. Banica, Sau Miguel, San Raphael, and 
other small places are on the south side. 

Q. After the Spaniards left who came into power ? — A. The Spaniards, as I said, left 
on the 15th of .July. General Cabral and General Manzueta were at the head of the 
troops around Santo Domingo City ; when the Spaniards evacuated the town they en- 
tered. But while they were waiting outside the walls, Pimentel marched from San- 
tiago, which was the seat of the government, to the southern frontier, to prevent a 
movement, headed by Salnave and General Benito Mocion, against Presideoit Geffrard. 
Cabral and Manzueta meanwhile entered the city of Santo Domingo and raised an 
insurrection there against Pimentel, who, as soon as he heard of it, resigned, and Ca- 
bral was proclaimed protector. 

Q. Was he jiroclaimed protector by the military or by the people ? — A. By the peo- 
ple. They met in the cathedral square, his generals, friends, &c., and cried, " Vive 
Cabral." The band played, aud that was all. They had not a single gun. About one 
hundred persons were present. The people of the interior knew nothing whatever 
about it. 

Q. There we have the first government after the Spaniards were driven out — ^the 
protectorate of Cabral; what followed ? — A. A decree was issued, calling Congress to- 
gether to frame a constitution and elect a President. But then, and even before Con- 
gress met, the brothers of Baez were conspiring in his interest. 

Q. Buenaventura Baez ? — A. Yes. 

Q. Who had already been President ?— A. Who had been President. 

Q. What followed ? — A. Cabral was secretly in favor of Baez even while he himself 
was protectoi'. 

Q. Well, then came the national assembly ? — A. Yes. While the assembly was fram- 
ing a constitution, Pedro Guillermo headed a movement at Higney, and the cry was, 
" Hurrah for'Cabral, Manzueta, and Baez !" They marched to Seybo without opposi- 
tion, and arrived before Santo Domingo City, but were denied permission to enter. 
Cabral was iu favor of admitting them, but the populace would not allow him to open 
the gates. In a few days Cabral went to San Cristoval to raise troops, and during . 
his absence Pimentel headed a movement in the city in the interest of Baez, acting in 
conjunction with Guillermo, who was on the other side of the Ozmra Eiver. Guil- 
lermo in a few days entered Santo Domingo and assumed command. But the assembly 
refused to recognize his authority, and sent for Cabral, declaring that he was protector 
and the head of the government until a President was appointed. Guillermo wanted 
to make Baez President. There was an article in the constitution which provided that 
Congress should appoint the first President. Congress was in favor of appointing 
Cabral, and as soon as Manzueta became satisfied of that fact, he went to the chamber 
and said, " Congressmen, you must proclaim Baez President, or I will shoot all of you." 
He drew his sword, and Baez was proclaimed President. Commissioners, of whom 
Cabral was one, were then appointed to visit Baez at Curafoa, and notify him of his 
appointment. That was in October, 1865. 

Q. What was the next change ? — A. When Baez got into power, he made Cabral min- 
ister of war, and Pimentel secretary of the interior. But Cabral was a mere cipher. 
He became disgusted, and in a short time asked permission to go to Curajoa for the 
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benefit of his health. He went and never returned. Then Baez endeavored to change 
the constitution. He presented the claim of Jesuruu to Congress, ■which everybody 
knew was a mere private transaction of his own. 

Q. Well, make this a connected story. — A. Luperon never recognized Baez, but 
iinally, at the request of his friends, he retired to Turk's Island. Then he, (Luperon,) 
Cabral, who was at Curapoa, and General Valverde, who was an exile at St. Thomas, 
formed a conspiracy against Baez. They wrote to Pimentel, asking; him to head the 
revolution and offering him the presidency, but Pimentel declined to cooperate with 
them, et iirst, on the ground that he had promised Baez his support as long as he acted 
fairly and honestly. But as soon as Baez endeavored to alter the constitution, he felt 
that he was released from his promises and united with Cabral, Luperon, and Valverde. 
They overthrew Baez, who had been only about five months in power. Pimentel then 
appointed a junta, with General Bobadillo as chairman, and marched to the Cibao, 
where Luperon and Garcia were stiU fighting against Baez. In a short time they re- 
turned to the city and formed a triumvirate. 

Q. Where did Baez go?— A. To St. Thomas. He took with film $50,000, which he 
had stolen during his administration. The triumvirate of Luperon, Pimentel, and 
Garcia was then proclaimed, but it remained in power only a short time, and was suc- 
ceeded by Cabral, who was elected President by a direct vote of the people. He 
remained in power about two years and two months. 

Fifteen Miles fkom Azua, 
En route to Maniela, February 25, 1871. 

JuAsr Pablo Sancho states: 

Question. Will you please to state your name, age, place of nativity, and occupation 
and family. — Answer. My name is Juan Pablo Sancho ; I was born here ; I am sixty 
years of age ; I live in this house, and cultivate the land here ; I have a wife, three 
boys, and two girls, all living ; none of my children have died. 

Q. Have you much sickness here ? — A. No ; here in the mountains it is very healthy. 
The only disease is the calentura, or chills and fever. One woman now in the family 
is sick with it. 

Q. Do you attend any religious service ? — A. Our priest is in Azua. The river Vani- 
lejo, a little way ahead of you, is the dividing line bet'B^en this parish and the next 
one— Maniela. 

Q. What crops do you raise? — A. Chiefly plantain, coffee, and sugar-cane. 

Q. How much land have you? — A. 1 can. hardly tell you; we have as much as we 
want. 

Q. Can you take all that joins you ? — A. Yes ; the limits are not definite^ fixed. 
There are |600 worth of land, and there are seven brothers of us who own it together 
jointly. We own all from here, on ^is river, down to the other stream that you crossed 
an hour ago — the Rio Grande — ^perhaps two leagues. 

Q. Which do you prefer, Baez -or Cabral? — A. We all like Baez better than Cabral. 
If Cabral came here, he would take away all the arms we have. 

Q. Will he come ? — A. Who knows ? There is an alarm now down in the lowland 
country about Azua that Cabral is disturbing the country. My two other sous have 
gone to the army. They will be back in a day or two perhaps. 

Q. Do you care anything about annexation to the United States one way or the 
other? — A. I would like it. 

Q. Why? — A. Whateversatisfiesthegovemmentissatisfactory to me. I am friendly 
to the government. President Baez has been a friend to us long ago, and I feel that 
whatever he does must be done for the best. 

[By the wife of the witness : If General Baez did not have another house in the 
world to go to and came here, I would receive him to my house and do all that we 
could for him ; for we are his friends.] 

Q. What do you do with the coffee you raise ? — A. All the coffee we raise goes to 
Azua. The plants are now new, and we have not yet produced much more than suffi- 
cient for our own use. Last year we produced just enough for ourselves. This year 
we have not produced anything. My brothers and friends live about here in the 
mountains in just such little houses as this one in which we live, and in the same way. 

Q. Why do you not try to live in a better style and more comfortably? — A. We can- 
not get anything here without having a revolution come along and destroy all that we 
make. There have not been any disturbances lately just close about here, but we are 
always afraid of something of the kind. 

Q. Is there much crime about here ? — ^A. There are no criminals of any description. 
If any one were to be doing such a thing, the ofBcers of the government would soon 
catch him ; but nobody wants to hurt any one here. You can travel over the roads at 
any time of the day or night and not be molested in the slightest. 

Q. Where do you get your clothing ? — A. We buy the stuffs — cotton mostly — down 
at Azua, and make it up oujj^^g^y f^y MicrOSOft® 
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Q. Are you of Spanisii Wood f — A. My grandfather was a Spaniard from the Canary 
Islands. I call myself a Creole. 

Q. Do the people around here generally observe to get married before they live 
together ; are you married f — A. Yes, sir ; this is my wife. My sons are married. 

Four Miles North from Maniei^, February 25, 1871. 

AuGUSTB Gautier states : 

Question. Please state your age, residence, place of nativity, and occupation. — Answer. 
I am fifty-eight years of age. I was born near Cherbourg, in France. I reside here 
on my farm, which is situated in the valley on the slope of the mountains above the 
laxge valley of Maniela. It is about four miles from here to the town of Maniela. 

Q. What crops do you raise? — I have taken you into my field and now show yea 
the crops growing around you. I raise sugar-cane, which you can see in all directious 
on the farms here and below, coffee, tobacco, cacao, beans of every kind, peaSj cauli- 
flower, celery, chiccory, cabbages, (I will give you some of thom,) lemons, tomatoes, 
corn, oranges, carrots, pine-apples, sweet potatoes, yams, bananas, Irish potatoes, 
plantains, radishes, water-cresses, oranges, and onions, aad many tropical fruits and 
plants beside these could be raised here. All these I grow ou my farm. I will give 
you samples, from the patches here about you, of the radishes, potatoes, cabbages, 
lettuce, peas, beans, tomatoes, and onions, that you may see whether they look as well 
and taste as well as those raised in the United States. The air is cool enough here to 
ripen these fruits very well, and the soil is as rich as it can be. 

Q. How much land have you in your farmf — A. I have all the land I can cultivate 
here. The land is not measured as with you.- That is not the custom here. There is 
enough land here for every one. You can buy a right for about $50, and then yon can 
take of the unoccupied land all you can cultivate ; but as soon as you stop cultivating 
it, you must use it tor pasture for animals or for something else, or fence it in if you 
want to insure keeping it. My place is over five hundred yards square, cleared out of 
the forest here now. A man cannot come in around here and take unimproved land at 
his will, but he must have a right, for which he must pay. I paid $25 for this right. 
The property is worth many times that, with my improvements on it now. The best 
places around here are takea up now, for the others iinoocupied are further from water. 
Different places will cost different prices, from $3 to $2.5. A man before me had bought 
this right and cultivated it a very little in coffee trees and plantains, and then I pur- 
chased it of him. This is in the commune or parish of Bani. On the other side of the 
Ocoa River, which runs through the valley below us, lies the commune of Maniela. 

Q. Have you any opinion that you care to express in regard to annexation to the 
United States ? — A. Yes ; I am weU pleased with that. Everybody around here says 
they are in favor of it, and I believe they are. I hope it may take place soon. We 
want it bad enough. ^ 

Q. Have you had any disturbances here during the wai'? — A.' We have not had any 
trouble immediately about here with the wars. During the time of the Spanish occu- 
pation they came near here, but they did not come up far enough to disturb me at all. 
The people around here have always been quiet. 

Maniela, Feiruary 25, 1871. 

General Jkan Citeri Victoria states : 

Question. Please state your age, place of nativity, residence, and occupation. — An- 
swer. I am seventy years of age. I was born, at Bordeaux, France, and reside in Ma- 
niela, of which I am alcade, or judge. 

Q. Please state what facilities you have had in the course of your experience in this 
and other countries for knowing the condition of the people of this republic as com- 
pared with other peoples, and o± understanding their sentiments. — ^A. I have resided on 
the island of Santo Domingo about fifty years. At fourteen I accompanied my father 
to the United States, where he was traveling for his health. I was at Philadelphia, 
Charleston, and other places in the United States for about two years, when I returned 
to France. • I went again to the United States, and remained at Newport, Rhode Island, 
five or six months. I subsequently resided in Martinique and St. Thomas for a short 
time before I came to Santo Domingo. During the greater part of the time since I have 
been here, my residence has been at Bani, of which district I was governor for six years. 
I was also governor for a short time of San Juan, at another time of Neyba. I was 
governor for over a year of Azua. In 1849 I supported Santana, to whom' I was chief 
of staff, with the rank of general of brigade, and was in the city of Santo Domingo op- 
posing Matiuel Ximines. In 1856, when Santiago and the north was in revolution, I • 
marched against the insuri'ection by order of the President, Santana, with two thou- 
sand three hundred men, cooperating with the President, who raarched by another 
route. I have been through many revolutions. In case of one revolution, which 
broke out at Azua, I ^^^''^^^'^i?,ifK&^yi^9^f^Wiff^°°P^> raised at Bani and San 
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Cristoyal, and in forty hours we entered Azna and Bnppressed the revolution. I was 
at Bani duxing the Spanish occupation, and part of the time was here. I was president 
at one time of the town council or ayuntamiento. 

Q. What are the means of education here ?— A. There has been a small school here, 
which was taught by my secretary. He had ten scholars, and was paid |8 a month, I 
believe; but he has quit and there is no school now. In Bani there are two schools, 
one for boys, kept by a man, the alcade's secretary, and one for girls, kept by a woman. 
Around here part of the people, perhaps one-fourth, can read and write. You will re- 
member that in this place the greater iiart of the people are of Spanish blood. 

Q. What is the religion of the people here? — ^A. Catholics. There is no priest in 
Haniela now, but the priest from Bani comes up every three months, baptizes the 
children, performs all the other duties of his office, collects the fees, &c. There is a 
cock-fight every Sunday. 

Q. What is the character of this place for climate and health as compared with the 
United States and France T — A. The climate j ust here is exceedingly cool for the tropic^ 
and veiy equable. The health generally is excellent. I think it the healthiest country I 
ever knew. There is no doctor in this town. There are very few diseases that prevail ; 
only light fevers occasionally occur, of which the people cure themselves. I think that, 
as compared with the lowland or coast cities of this island and with any other country 
that I ever saw, this is exceedingly healthy throughout this valley and mountain 
region ; for the region is not confined to this valley that you see, or this district, but 
extends for a great distance to the north and west, where many wide and beautiful and 
very rich valleys are to be found, such as the valley of Banica, the valley of San Juan, 
and aU the region around them. They are about as cool as this and as fertile. 1 have 
lived in both those places. San Juan is especially rich by nature, and is well adapted 
for cattle as well as for crops. Neyba and Azna are surrounded by neighborhoods that 
are much lower and more level than this, and the climate is of course warmer. During 
April we have a good deal of rain here, and it becomes warm as the summer months 
come on, but never oppressively hot, for the mountains are all about us. The cool 
weather commences again in October, ending in April with the beginning of the rains. 
Northern people can come in here ftom such places as New York State, and live with 
perfect security to health, working as they do at their present homes. I believe this to 
be perfectly practicable. I think this place, or one like it, the very best suited for such 
people. It will take them a year to become entirely acclimated, but the fever, to which 
they are liable unless they take care, is so very slight that it amounts to nothing here. 
I recommended long ago to President Baez that he should adopt a system of bringing 
immigrants who enter this country into an elevated region like this, where they could 
remain for a year or more, until acclimated and accustomed to the country. Most of the 
land is unoccupied, and a very great immigration could be supported in addition to our 
present population. 

Q. Do you have trouble on account of earthquakes ? — A. I have seen heavy earth- 
quakes here, especially the great earthquake of 1842. There has not been one now for 
a long time, ten years or more, that has been of any importance. Almost every year 
tiere is a very slight trembling occurs, but these shocks are so slight that not one per- 
son in a dozen feels or knows of them. 

Q. Are any sheep raised upon these mountain pastures f — A. I have raised sheep here 
and they grew very large. They grow larger in this region because it is so cool and 
the pastures in the mountain valleys are good. They grow very iat. Mine used to 
weigh about forty pounds dressed ; but stock is now very much neglected. I remem- 
ber that I had a mutton dinner, to which I had invited guests, on the day that the great 
earthquake of 1842 took place, and the earthquake interrupted us by rattling the dishes. 

Q. Do you have any disturbances here from the wars? — A. There has been much dis- 
turbance of industry throughout the country; Bania has been bnmed ; Azua has been 
burned twice ; this place has not suffered so much, but the people here suffer with the 
rest in general ; there is an excitement now prevailing about Cabral breaking into the 
country below, and there have been one hundred and fifty men sent down to Azua from 
here to fight Cabral. 

Q. Do you know Cabral personally ? — ^A. Yes ; I know him, or did once, very well ; 
when I commanded an expedition against the Haytians in the war of 1846-'48, he served 
under me as a major, commanding some trodps from San Cristoval ; he was a pretty 
able officer, in my judgment, for hia position, but he is not a man of sufficient character 
and force to succeed in his present undertaking ; if annexation were to take place, he 
would stop at once ; the mere raising of the American flag would finish him. 

Q. What crops can you raise on the land here ? — A. A great variety ; the land around 
here is exceedingly fertile ; it is best right along the water-courses; not that it is more 
fertile than other land, but more convenient ; for it is all rich to the very tops of the 
mountains ; we can raise a great many things ; in my yard there before you, which you 
can see from where you sit, I have raised Irish potatoes. The air is cool and pleasant, 
quite cool for a tropical country, and men can work like they do in your country. We 
now raise a great deal of ^^Sif.kWsh^^Tpi^V^^n'^M^ * g°<''^ ^^^^ °^ ''°^^' Plantains 
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In qnantitios, as the iiliintalu is thopriuoiralfood; so too of sweet potatot^s and yucca, 
yams; tobacco does woU hero ; so cToea corn, rice, oiibbiifjos — there avo very good cab- 
bages here — radishes, celery, cariots, lettneo, cacao, lijts; there is a flg-tree now in my 
yard ; we have plenty of tomatoes ; they are so common that wo do not, Hell them ; bananas, 
water-cresses, cucumbers, both large and small kinds | i)ino-apples — not many now ; 
beans, peas of every sort ; chiccory, Icinona, throe kinds of oranges ; apples would grow- 
here if they wore tried, I think, because I have often eaten apples gi-own on land of the 
same character and olovatioL- in llayti, but apples have not been tried here; there aro 
a wceat many other fruits and plants besides those I have named. 

Q. What are the products of your forests ? — A, In the ibrost hero around and above 
us, there aro a groat many useful woods — mahogany and lignnm-vitro, and a great deal 
of live-oak of excellent qualtity ; the nialiogany grows all around us here, but it is cut 
away for three or four leagues out; beyond that it is still growing. 

Q. What is the method of measuring and of holding laud hero? — A. The land hero 
is not measured by motes and bounds to eueh holder, bill; it is held in comunero, as we 
call it, or in common, ijach one has a right to his proportion — so many " dollars" — and 
can use any part of tho tract which is in the comunero, which may be a very large 
tract. If a man has live hundred dollars described in his eouveyanee as a cut of mahog- 
any in a particular place in comunero, ho has tho right to cut off the mahogany, and no- 
body else has that right ; but he has not the right to the laud after the mnuogauy is out 
away. This arose in a custom of getting wood out, and it has become a law. Hero in 
the town the land is bought from the town council at $'l for tho lot or piece, and on 
that you can build a house, and it is yours. In this country, after a person leaves his 
house and land for more than a year, and a house shall bo burned and tho improve- 
ments disappear, another may enter upon it, and it is considered his. This is not law, 
but it is tho custom of tho country. A person coming into i-his country and desiring 
to buy a farm, can buy an improved place and have it as his own private properly just 
as in any other country. The right to the mahogany in ooniunero, and the right l-o land 
in comunero, are distinct rights. 1 sold to Don Pedro Ricardo, a merchant of Santo 
Domingo, a cut of mahogany near here for $2,000. Afterward he told mo to sell him 
|50 of property — that is, of land, which I call property or proi)rietary riglit. Tho |a,000 
gave him the mahogany, but the |50 gave him a riglit or til.le to tho laud in the com- 
mune or parish, in any part of it which he found unoccupied, to farm it or use it as 
much as lie needed. The land hero is not measured, because it would cost more to 
measure it than the land is worth. This method of dividing liuid I hat I have described 
has arisen from the fact that it is not measured by metes aud bounds. A person buying 
a right in a comunero, which includes several square leagues, eiiu take any part or all 
of it that ia not occupied, no matter how much it may bo, provided he does nol. touch 
those already on their improved land, nor the land behind liiem from which th(\v draw 
their necessary timber. They must be allowed to draw their timber in order to boil 
their sugar. He can take the land ho wants, but ho nnist occupy it — use it. 

Q. How many people are there herot — A, There aro about, thr<ie t liousand population 
in this community of Manicla. They furnished one hunclrod and tll'ty men, which they 
have just sent down to tho army, and probably could send more than that many more 
after them if the necessity became very great. 'J'ho population of tho district of Bani 
numbers at least five thousand. 

Q. Are there any mines in this vicinity? — A. Not now; there were ancient mines in 
this vieinity, and I have seen gold taken by the women, at Bani, tVcmi the river where 
they were washing clothes. 

Q. What istheieelingof the people here in regard to annexation f — A. It is the desire 
of every one. Every person hero is looking for annexation to t,lie IJiiited Staters as tho 
Jews or old waited for tho coming of the Messiah. You cannot find a man who is not 
anxious for it. All want annexation. All say that tho Americans a,re tlie i)eople they 
want to be united with, and they do not want to have anything to do with the Si)aniard8. 
They do not like tho English either, nor the French, but they do want the Americans. 
Every one thinks that the coming in of the Americans will bring about quiet and law, 
prosperous business, and a flourishing state of the country. It will bring in men of 
energy and of capital. It will bring proiltablo work for our poor people, ft will bring 
Americans here who will work and who will be a good example Ini- our pcoi)lo. Then 
the country will have peace, and tho man who works can onjoy all that ho makes, 

Q. Do Americans ever come herof — A. Very few. I remember one very well; Lien- 
tenant David Porter, who is now an admiral, passed through (,!iis country twcMity-llvo 
years ago, and called upon mo. I was then governor of Azua, and I ontortaincd him 
for several days at my house. 

Q. Are tho people much divided in sentiment here between Bacz and Cabralt— 
A. No; Bacz is popular with every one here, aud his governnn^nt i« suiiported heartily 
by those people. 

Q. What are your duties and lurisdiction as alcalde ?— A. I am judgo of all cases 
arising among the people hero in the Maniola c(Jmmunity. I have jurisiliction in cases 
involving suras not exceec^jjay^^ ^jy y|)^;(*/\3^o^y®'lving sums exceeding fllO, tho 
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defeated party has the right of appeal from my judgment to the high court in Santo 
Domiugo. If .5 JO or less is involved, my decision is iinal. 

Q. Is there much sugar raised about here T— A. Tea ; it is a profitable crop, or would 
be if the sugar could be disposed of. There are about a hundred sngar-niiUs — that is, 
cane-crushers and boiler apparatus — in this community, and there are over two hundred 
about Azua. 

SIaxiela, February 25, 1871. 

Colonel Alexaxder Guebebo states : 

Question. Please to state your residence and ofBce. — ^Answer. I am a resident of the 
town of Maniela, and am commandant of the military forces of the place. 

Q. What is the military strength of this community ? — A. We have just sent out 
one hundred and fifty men to go dovm, temporarily, to Azua, in order to aid in checking 
and driving out Cabral. I could send down two or three hundred more should it be- 
come necessary to send aU the able-bodied, arms-bearing young men. 

Q. What are your means of knowing the condition and character of the people here? — 
A. I have resided here all my life ; I am intimately acquainted with them. 

Q. YoH have listened to the statements made by General Victoria ; what is your 
opinion in regard to their correctness, or otherwise, so far as concerns the climate, pro- 
ductions, resources, and character of this region and people 1 — A. I agree with him in 
his testimony on all these subjects. He says troly that every one here desires annex- 
ation. The very ground wants it and coies out for it. 

JOAQCis Samuel states : 

Question. State your occupation. — Answer. I am an engineer; I am employed in 
bnUding and repairing sugar-mills and other small machinery. I came here to Maniela 
about a month ago from Azua to put up an iron sugar-mill. 

Q. Have you observed sugar countries elsewhere than here T — ^A. Yes, sir ; in many 
parts of this island, in Cuba, Porto Bico, Louisiana, and many other places. 

Q. How does the country here compare with others as a sugar-producing country ? — 
A. This soil is one of the best, if not the very best, that I ever saw for producing sugar. 
The sugar raised here is better than the sugar raised in Cuba, at Havana, or any other 
place. The sugar is whiter and better. The molasses, too, is much whiter here than 
in Havana. 

Q. Is there much sugar-raising going on here? — A. There are a great many little 
patches. I find there are over a hundred sugar-mills in this district ; but it is a very 
small industry compared to what it might be. 

Q. Do you find the people talking about annexation ? — A. Yes; they are everywhere 
very anxious for annexatton to the United States. 

Azua, February 23, 1871. 

AxTOixE Joseph Lemebciek Dc Qxiesnat states : 

Quesrion. Please state your residence and place of nativity. — ^Answer. I live here in 
Azna, and have lived here since 1862. I arrived in Santo Domingo in 1861, and came 
over here in May. 1862. lama native of Jamaica. 

Q. What has been your opportunity of becoming acquainted with the sentiments of 
the people around here in this country ? — ^A. I have managed here to be of service to 
the people. I am a schoolmaster, and make my bread by teaching. I know the people 
around here, generally, because I have a chance of going to every house, for the school- 
master here visits about. Besides, I understand a httle of medicine, and I doctor them 
when they are too poor to pay a doctor. 

Q. What are the sentiments of the people in this country in regard to President 
Baez ? — ^A. Judging the country throughout, I believe the greater part of them are in 
his favor ; but taking the people from Santo Domingo City this way, I know that they 
live only for Baez — that is, they believe in him as if he was God Almighty. They want 
him and nobody else but him. 

Q. What are their sentiments in regard to being annexed to the United States as a 
territory ? — A. They believe the annexation will be of great benefit to them. 

Q. Why? — ^A. From what I can ascertain, their hopes of benefiting themselves, and 
of getting out of the misery and trouble they are in, mn in that direction. I believe 
that is the principal point. They have the expectation of being able then to work 
their lands in quiet, and obtain what they have not had until very lately. 

Q. Isthatsentiment pretty general here! — A. I belie ve it is. Last year the governor 
of the place. General Valeutine Baez, managed to get troops from other places when 
anything was said al)Out Cabral coming in, in order to let his people here, who had suf- 
fered so much, work at their lands a little. They found a great benefit from it, and they 
know the advantages of peace. 

Q. How often does CabT^hmsjk&jniaadBi^iaandfe^ up commotion and trouble?— 
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A. I have not taken it^down, but I believe Cabral bas two or tbree times made at- 
tempts, but Tve have never had a chance of even seeing his face. 

Q. You have seen other West India islands ; how does this compare with others in 
regard to soil, productions, and climate ? — ^A. I nail this better than the other islands. 
It has been lying fallow for want of hands and development a long time. This place is 
put down as having three corn-crops a year. According to history, this was, in times 
by-gone, called the Pearl of the Antilles. 

Damion Ortez, first officer of the custom-house, states : 

Question. What is the amount of customs receipts at this port per annum ? — Answer. 
About 15,000. 

Q. What is the value of imports and exports ? — A. We make returns to the govern- 
ment every quarter ; I do not know the value of the exports. 

Q. How do the people stand on the question of annexation, so far as you know ? — A. 
They are all in favor of it ; first, because it will protect them from the Haytians, and 
give them an opportunity to work. I know no one here who is opposed to it. 

Q. Do any of the people here favor Cabral ? — A. I do not believe he has a sympathizer 
here ; his army consists of about five or sis hundred men ; he has been endeavoring to 
take Azua for four or five years, but he has never come more than half-way f when 
he is whipped, he retires to the frontier. The government is too poor to support an 
army in the mountains, and he returns when our troops come home. 

Judge Juan Elias Saxazar states : 

Question. What is your occupation, sir? — Answer. I am the judge of court of first 
instance in this district. 

Q. Do you know the sentiment of the people here in regard to annexation ? — A. Yes, 
sir. The people here feel that it is impossible to sustain themselves any longer as an 
independent power, and in order to escape war and bloodshed they desire annexation 
to the United States as their only salvation. I do not know any one who is opposed 
to it. 

Q. Are there no Cabral men hero ? — A. No. Cabral has three small villages. He is 
assisted by Hayti. 

Q. What is the population of those towns?— A. I do not think it is more than five 
or six. thousand. 

Q. How long have you been a judge? — A For the last four years. Crimtv is very 
rare here, and there is very little litigation. ' 'l 

Q. What do you think of the health of this place ? — A. Azua is regarded as remark- 
ably salubrious. 

Q. What is the character of the people for industry ? — A. The people are very in- 
dustrious, but tlr.-y are dragged away from their farms by constant wars. The greater 
number of the people here are married. 

General Caklos B. Baez states : 

Question. What is the extent of the country through which Cabral makes his raids? — 
Answer. Cabral claims from the Haytiau line to the river Neybo. 

Q. Is that a thickly-settled country ? — A. The land is fertile, but the population is 
very scant. I do not know the exact number of people there, but he has about five or 
six hundred men under his command. 

Q. Does Cabral use force to bring out his men ? — A. Yes. The man who does not re- 
spond to the call is shot. 

Q. It is said that he captures and carries off women and children in his raids. Is 
that true ? — A. It is perfectly true. It happened only a few days ago at a place called 
Las Palm as. 

Q. What are Cabral's resources ? — A. In the first place the assistance which Hayti 
gives him ; and, in the second, his depredations and raids. 

Q. How does he gather a force together in time of danger ? — A. By firing a gun, and, 
if tbat is not responded to, he sends men into the country to bring the people in. 

Q. What proportion of the inhabitants in Cabral's district are white ?— -A. About 
one-half. 

Q. There is a cousidefable number of black i)eople you say; do they sympathize 
with the Haytians, and desire to be under the Haytiau rule? — A. No, they do not like 
Hajti. 

Q. How many men have you under your command in the province of Azua? — A. 
About fifteen hundred. 

Q. Why are you obliged to have so many men under arms ? — A. Because we are me- 
naced by Cabral and Hayti. 

Elias de la Cruz, alcalde, states : 

Question. How old are yoii,.sir3 — ^AMwerj-JForty-tma years of age. 
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Q. What is your occupation ? — A. I am alcalde. 

Q. Please state what you know about Cabral.— A. I am acquainted with Cabral, but 
I cannot say positively where he resides now. I do not think he has more than one 
thousand people in his district. He occasionally takes some of our people prisoners 
and shoots every man of prominence who falls into his hands. 

Q. How did he get Salnave into his possession ?— A. He lay in ambush for him, over- 
powered him, and delivered him to the Haytians. The people here believe that he 
was paid for it. 

Raphael Gareido Sosa, notary public and secretary to the council, states : 

Question. How long have you lived in Azua? — Answer. Five years ; I am a Domini- 
can by birth. 

Q. How extensively are you acquainted with the opinions of the people hero on the 
subject of annexation ? — A. I have excellent opportunities of knowing the popular 
sentiment from my position, &c., and I think the people are all in favor of annexation. 
I know no one who is against it. We want a government that will give us peace and 
protect us fi-om the Haytians. 

Q. Are the people here anxious to be educated or not ? — A. They aU desire instruc- 
tion very much. 

Q. What proportion of the grown-up people can read and write ? — A. There are a 
good many who can read and write ; the population of this town is about two thou- 
sand ; the population of the province of Azua (the city not included) is about five 
thousand. As a general thing every one in the city can read. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Cabral ? — A. Yes, personally, but I do not know the 
population of his district or the force he has under him. 

Q. Do you know how many votes were cast here for annexation to the United 
States ? — A. I can give you the exact number from the record which I keep. 

M. Sosa subsequently gave a certificate of the vote on annexation to the commis- 
sion, of which the following is a copy : • 

Aytjntamibnto db Azua. 
The undersigned, secretary of the common council, certifies that the number of men 
who gave their votes in this commune in favor of annexation to the United States 
amounted to 1,256, as appears on the books in my charge. 

RAPHAEL GAREIDO SOSA. 
February 23, 1871. 

EVAEISTO Aybab, judge advocate, states : 

Question. How long have you lived in this country ? — ^Answer. Three years; lama 
native of the island. 

Q. Do you know the sentiment of the people here on the subject of annexation ? — A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What is it ?— A. They clamor for it. 

Q. Do you know of anybody against it anywhere ? — A. No. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Cabral ? — A. Yes, very well. 

Q. What part of the country has he ? — A. Two or three small villages. 

Q. What are their names ? — A. Neybo, Las Matas, San Juan ; the population of these 
villages is between two and six thousand. 

Q. How many men has he under his command ? — A. The largest number ho was ever 
known to have was five or six hundred. 

Q. What countrymen are they ? — A. A good many of them are Haytians. I have no 
idea where Cabral is now. 

Q. You are judge advocate in the army ; what are the general military offenses ? — 
A. Treason. 

Q. What is the punishment for that offense ?— A. Death by shooting. 

Q. Are your soldiers generally orderly ? — A. Considering the little discipline that we 
have, they are very good. 

Q. How long do you keep them under arms when they are called out ? — A. Long or 
short, according to the circumstances. They have been called five or six times since 
the beginning of the Cabral disturbances. The government has a small standing army. 
If Cabral were out of the way ten men in every town, to act as a sort of police, would 
be sufficient to preserve the peace. The soldiers are paid ten cents per day while they 
are in the field ; five cents in sUver, and a pound of meat worth five more. There are 
about two thousand soldiers in Azua at the present time. 

Telesfoeo Objo, merchant, states : 

Question. How long have you resided here, sir? — Answer. I was born in Santo Do- 
mingo, and have been forty years in Azua. All the people here without a single excep- 
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tion are in favor of annexation to the United States, because they desire peace and 
want to see an end to war and bloodshed. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Cabial ? — A. I know him very well. He is a man with- 
out much education, who, simplybecause he displayed some valor, was made a general. 

Q. What is the extent of the territory over which he rules, and its population f— A. 
He has got two or three small towns, but the population has for the most part left 
them and come here. He is assisted by Hayti to a large extent. The Dominicans have 
driven him repeatedly across the Haytian border, but the government is too poor to 
maintain an army there, and he returns as soon as our forces retire. 

Q. What is the character of the people here 1 — A. They are a laborious, industrious 
people ; but they are called away ftom their farms every few weeks to repel threatened 
attacks of Cabral and the Haytians. 

Q. Is this a healthy place ?— A. Yes, sir. Invalids come here from other portions of 
Santo Domingo to recruit their health. 

Q. What kind of timber have you here t — A. Various kinds ; logwood, satin wood, 
oak, &c. 

Has it all been cut down ? — A. Not at aU. We have not been able to get it out for 
want of transportation. 

AzuA, February 26, 1871. 

General Juan Santajsa states: 

I am a native of Azua ; seventy years of age ; have served twenty-eight years. I 
was captured after being wounded. I was taken prisoner and taken to San Juan. 
This battle occurred on the 9th of May last. I remained a prisoner four months. The 
forces of Baez attacked San Juan. Cabral's forces were routed and I was released. 
Cabral's force amounted to some one hundred and ten men when the battle took place 
in which I was taken prisoner. Among them were four or five exiles; the rest were 
people (rom the frontiers. When the forces of Baez released me, Cabral had about fifty 
men and the Haytian General Cambien ; his troops were all Haytians. The troops of 
Cabral receive supplies and arms and ammuuitiou from San Marcos. I have seen mus- 
kets brought to San Juan from San Marcos for Cabral. During the time I was a pris- 
oner San Juau was mostly occupied by Haytians. 

CELESTrso Perez states: 

I reside in Las Cortaderas ; ara by occupation a cultivator ; thirty-seven years of age. 
On Monday, the 20th instant, a force of Cabral made a descent on the place and pil- 
laged it, carrying off a number of women and children, among them my wife. Cabral's 
force was of about five hundred men. After he had captured his prisoners aU the spoils 
they could not carry off were collected in the houses and set fire to. I fled to the woods 
in company With some others, and with great difficulty arrived at this place. I suppose 
that the women and children carried off by Cabral were taken to San Juan. Judging 
from the appearance of Cabral's troops I believe them to be "Cacos." 

Juliana Lopez states : 

I am twenty-eight years of age. On Monday, the 20th instant, some troops of Ca- 
bral (cannot tell the number, but a great many, by their appearance, were "Cacos") 
made a descent on Las Cortaderas. The men were unable to offer any resistance and 
fled to the woods. Cabral and his troops carried off my mother and two children and 
two women called Juana de Velasquez, Gregoria de Mata, and two chOdren. Juana de 
Velasquez tried to escape, was pursued, and severely wounded with a machete before 
she was captured After they had taken all the spoil they could carry they collected 
the rest in the houses and set fire to them. The houses were entirely destroyed. 1 
was lett entirely destitute. 

Francisco de la Cruz states : 

I am forty years of age ; am a cultivator ; reside at Las Cortaderas. On Monday, 
20th instant, some of Cabral's people attacked Las Cortaderas. The men were unarmed 
and unable to resist. My brother was killed while trying to make his escape ; his wife 
was carried off'. The woman Juana Gomez and Maria La O. Bantieta and three children 
were also carried off with several other women and children. The attacking force 
might have been from three hundred to four hundred men. Everything we possessed 
was taken from us. The spoils that could not be carried away were burned in the houses. 

AjfELiA EODRIGUEZ states: 

I am sixteen years of age. On the same day my mother, two brothers, and one sister 
were carried oft' by Cabral's men. 
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LoRETO Peeez states : 

I am fifty-eight years of age ; a cultivator ; a native of Azua, reslcling at Cortaderas. 
On Monday, the 20th instant, at about 5 o'clock, the families residing at Las Cortaderas 
were siirprised and attacked by a party of Cabral's men, numbering from four hundred 
to five hundred. The inhabitants tried to make their escape from them, but a great 
many women and children were unable to do so. My wife and two daughters were 
captured and carried off; also Inez Gomez and one child : Isabel Lasala and two chil- 
dren; Maria de Las Nieves and three children; Juliana Feliz and four children; An- 
tolina Kuiz, Victoria Perez and four children; and Antonia Aybar. After these persons 
were carried off a party remained behind and collected all the property in the houses 
and set fire to them. Everything was destroyed. Cabral's force may have been from 
three hundred to four hundred men ; the greater part I knew to be " Cacos." 

EuGENio Ramiees States : 

I was born in Neyba ; am fifty-six years of age ; was fighting for Baez at the com- 
mencement of the revolution ; was wounded and taken prisoner by Cabral's men ; was 
sent by Cabral to Miravole to the Haytians ; was sent to Caobas to live ; was released 
by the kindness of Anton Colaso, Haytian general, in October. Since the month of 
October I heard that all Dominicans in Haytian territory must go out and aid Cabral. 
I went to the general of Hayti and inquired if true. I was told it was an order of the 
President of Hayti, and that not only Dominicans, but Haytians, must go out to cover 
Cabral's rear. I then escaped and came to Baez. I came from San Juan as a spy day 
before yesterday. San Juan was entirely occupied by Haytians. Oscar Bub6, Haytian 
general, is with Cabral. About eight hundred Dominicans form Cabral's vanguard; 
the Dominicans form the rear. Job6, minister of Nisage Saget, was with a commis- 
sion in San Juan ; Genferal Colosa, General Suley, division, and eleven or twelve Hay- 
tian generals. All food and war materials are brought from Hayti. I was compelled by 
force to carry arms from San Marcos, in Haytian territory, to Casiman, near La Matas, 
in Dominican territory, to Cabral. In the month of December they wished to compel 
me to carry arms ; I then escaped, and have been trying to make my way here since. 
When Cabral lost the action at San Jnan last year he fled to Caobas, and wished to 
retire altogether, but Nissage told him not to pay attention to rumors of Americans, 
but to continue, teUing him that he would give him money, provisions, men, and 
arms, and that if he had listened to rumors he would not have defeated Salnave and 
become President. 

Names of men (Dominicans) who were compelled to carry provisions, and had seen 
balls, flour, muskets, from San Marcos : AntoUna Euiz, Victoria Perez, four children, 
Antonia Aybar and family, (one cattle, and nine asses ;) Eusebio Congo, native of Bani ; 
T. Trinino, native of Caobas ; Don, native of Caobas. Rubesindo Ramirez had to give 
his horse to transport arms. Juan de Dies Sanchez also had to give his horse ; Nicolas 
Sanchez, idem; Gregorio Valensuelo, ditto. 

Colonel Paitl Pels states : 

I am a tailor by trade. I was bom at Cape Haytian, and was a colonel in the body- 
guard of President Salnave, of Hayti. After Salnave's capture by Cabral, I was taken 
prisoner by Cabral and detained eleven months at Sebasqua. At the end of that time 
I escaped to Azua, and accepted service under the Dominican flag. While I was at 
San Juan, the prisoner of Cabral, I continnally saw arms and munitions of war coming 
from Hayti ; I saw arms and supplies from Hayti in March last. I pray God that annex- 
ation to the United States may take place in spite of Cabral or Saget, that I may return 
to my wife and children. 

Theodore Salomon, a Dominican negro, states : 

I am a shoemaker by trade; I came in with Salnave's army ; lived in the woods for 
ten days, and was directed to the Dominican lines by a woman, where I have since 
remained, and taken service as a soldier. 

Ped^o AiiAGRATiA CuELLO statcs : 

I am a Dominican ; nineteen years of age. While I was on my father's plantation at 
Cachon de Hato Vijo, in December, 1870, gathering food for my mother, I was made a 
prisoner by a general of the Cacos and taken to San Juan. While at San Juan I saw 
fifty muskets brought from Hayti, by way of the Banioa road, to Cabral. I was taken 
from San Juan to Neyba. At the latter place they gave me a musket, and told me that 
I should march with them to fight against the Dominican government. I consented, 
but resolved to escape the first opportunity. When they arrived at a place called 
Guanaratua they discharged their muskets to frighten away the scouts of this govern- 
ment. I escaped on Saturday last and got to the lines of General Baez, to whom I gave 
up my musket. General ^'Qfdffff^hf'fi/IW^Shff^ ^°^^ ™® *" remain with him. 
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[Cuplla produced the musket, which he states was given him by Cabral at San Juan. 
At the request of Dr. Howe, it was given to the commission by President Baez. It has 
the letter H. stamped an the stock.] 

Flbrimo Lotus states : 

I am a Haytian ; fifty-four years of age. Nisago, in January last, sent out a commis- 
sioner to gather cattle to be sent to Cabral. I saw the cattle sent to Cabral. On the 
21st of January Nisage dispatched agents from Port au Prince to recruit for Cabral. 
Some of the people reiusod t<$ go, and led to the woods ; others were arrested and sent 
to Cabral's lines. Last December Nisage issued a proclamation, in which he stated that 
Baez was making arrangements to sell nis country to the Americans, and called on the 
Haytians to protest against it. 

Port au Prince, March 9, 1871. 

T. ViLLBNUEVA, examined by Mr. White : 

Question. Please state your age and oooupatiom. — Answer. I am thirty-four years 
old, and a tailor. I left Puerto Plata on the first of May, 1870. I headed a movement 
against Baez. 

Q. Why ? — A. A paper was presented to us which we were asked to sign. They told 
us that it was an alliance that was contemplated, and not absolute aimexation. When 
we found out what was actually intended, we made a revolution. 

Q. What took place in that revolution ? — A. It was discovered ; we were arrested and 
sent to Santo Domingo City. I was then expelled to New Grenada. 

Q. Why did you come from New Grenada heret — A. I first went to Cnrafoa, paying 
my own passage, which was |22. I then came to Jacmel, the fare to which was |12, 
and from J.icmel here, which was $6 more. 

Q. How did you raise the money to pay your expenses ? — A. I knew how to work. 

Q. Do you hope to join Cabral ? — A, Yes. There are several of us here who are 
endeavoring to save money enough to pay our passage to his lines, since we cannot 
cross the Haytian frontier to him. 

Raphael M. Lovelace, examined through an interpreter by Mr. White : 

Qustion. How old are yon ? — Answer. Nineteen years. 

Q. What is your occupation ? — A. A soldier. I was formerly secretary to Baron de 
Montalembert. 

Q. When did you leave Santo Domingo ? — ^A. On the 27th of December, 1870. I 
signed in favor of annexation, although I was opposed to it, because I did not wish to 
set an example of insubordination. General Montalembert was at first in favor of an- 
nexation, but I afterward succeeded in convincing him that it was all wrong and 
induced him to join in a movement against Baez. Montalembert and some others 
were put in prison, where he still remains. Baez at first determined to shoot him, but 
the feeling of the people was against so extreme a measure. 

Q. How did you get away f^A. I was released at the request of my brother, M. 
Lovelace, who is a general under Baez. After my release I entered into another con- 
spiracy against Baez and was again arrested, during the night, in the house of a girl 
who had compromised herself with me. I was taken before the governor and accused 
of having been in the house of one who was an enemy to the government. They charged 
that I had opposed the policy of annexation after having assented to it. I stated that 
my sentiments were patriotic according to the teachings of the revolution. They then 
gave me my passports and compelled me to leave immediately on a schooner for Ciira- 
50a. I do not know who ijaid my passage. 

By Mr. Howe : 
Q. Have you tried to join Cabral, to reach him from this point f — A. No ; I never 
tried it, because they told me that there was no communication between Hayti and 
Cabral's country. 

AuGUSTB Garcia, examined bj' Mr. White : 

Question. Please state your age and occupation. — Answer. I am twenty-four J-ears of 
age and engaged in commerce. 

Q. Where were you born ? — A. In Santo Doningo City ; I was obliged to leave there 
on the 13th of January, because I voted against annexation. 

Q. How did they drive you out of the country ? — A. My passports were given to me. 

Q. When f — A. Eight months after the vote was taken. 

Q. Were there any other chargesagainat yont— A. President Baez told me himself that 
it was not annexation but protection that was meant, and as soon as I became con- 
vinced that annexation was really intended, I took part in a revolutionary movement 
against the Baez government. Three companies entered into this movement. 
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By Mr. Howe: 

Q. Were you beaten cruelly ? — A. No. 

A. What did they do with the others ? — A. Seventy were put in prison and forty were 
sent away. I was sent to St. Thomas, from which place I came to this city. 

Q. Had you any intention of joining Cabral ?— A. Yes ; hut I was told here that I 
could not cross the frontier. I paid my own passage from St. Thomas to this place. 

Q. How much did you pay f— A. Fifteen dollars. 

Q. How did you come ? — A. On the English steamer Neva. 

Akgel Maria Caminero examined by Mr. White : 

Question. What is your agef — Answer. Sixteen years. I was bom in Santo Do- 
mingo City, and left there on the 13th of January last. I was a refugee at the Italian 
consulate or four months. 

Q. Who was the consul? — ^A. Mr. Cambiaso. I am known in Santo Domingo by 
everybody. 

Q. Why were you a refugee there ? — A. I was arrested at Puerto Plata because I 
would not consent to annexation to the United States, and was put on board the Tybee 
and brought to Santo Domingo City. 

Q. Did not the captain of the Tybee know you were a prisoner t — ^A. No. I paid half 
of my owu passage. When we arrived at Santo Domingo I ran away and took refuge 
in the house of the Italian consul. 

Q. Were there any other refugees there ? — A. Tes ; Greueral Sandoval from Los Llanos ; 
he was offered his liberty if he would vote for annexation. 

By Jlr. Howe : 
Q. How did you get away from Santo Domingo ? — A. The government gave me my 
passport. 
Q. Do you know what became of General Sandoval ? — A. No. 

By Mr. White : 

Q. With whom did you come around on the Tybee! — A. With Colonel Carlos Marti- 
nez. 

Q. Why did you not tell the captain of the ship that you were a prisoner? — A. I told 
the supercargo of the vessel ; I do not remember his name. 

By 5Ir. Howe : 

Q. Were you taken out of the steamer, or did you leave of your own accord ? — A. 
When I arrived there Colonel Martinez was a little drunk and I got away. 

Q. Did you not know that no one could take you from that American ship ? — ^A. Yes ; 
but as the American consul at Santo Domingo had placed guards at his gate with orders 
not to give an asylum, I was afraid. 

Q. Who told you that? — A. The consul's servant. 

By Mr. White : 
Q. Where did you see the servant ? — A. The same man told me that he was there as 
a guard. 

Statement of Mr. to Mr. White and Mr. Howe. 

Port au Prince, Hatti, March 9, 1871. 
lama foreigner, and have lived here thirty-two years. I have good reason to believe 
that munitions of war and even troops are sent across the Haytian frontier by the Hay- 
tian government ; that the Haytian oflScials compel both Dominicans and Haytians to 
assist Cabral ; that Cabral's army is composed of Haytians and Dominicans. Cabral 
has assured the Haytians that he can bring Dominica under the Haytian flag. I know 



United States at that time. , , . , ,. ^ ^-^ -rr -^ :, c^ ^ , 

Question. Are you quite sure that Cabral desired annexation to the United btates 7 — 
Answer I am sure that it was the French consul who defeated Cabral's plan for the 
leasing of Samana to the United States. Cabral is a man without head, but a good 
man. Luperon is a brutal man. I have known him to shoot a man; to rob the trea- 
sury and to send the money to his wife. ,„,„ ,^ „^„ -^j. 
Where in your opinion, is the Journal of the Revolution, Cabral's paper, printed i 
In San Juan ?— A. No. There is only one printing-press in the republic, and that is at 
Santo Domingo. The paper is printed here in Port au Prince. There is an annexa- 
tion party in Hayti, and by a turn of circumstances it may become very strong. 

O Why is annexation so violently opposed here f— A. They who oppose annexation 
in Hayti are government employes. The people do not care very much about it ; their 
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Abreu, Colonel E., 39; testimony of, 209. 

Acosta, General J. S., 39; testimony of, 209. 

Adam, Mr. J. S., geologist, 36 ; notes on geology of Samana, 70, 71. 

Agricultural products, 16 ; H. Brummel's report on resources of Samana and Vega Real, 
81-4 ; general agricultural features, 86-9. 

Aguasauta, Leopoldo, Vicar Apostolic, calls, 46 ; declaration concerning ecclesiastical 
property, 160, 172. 

Alcaldes, 5, 167. 

Almacen, 79, 83. 

Alta Vela guano grant to P. Delgado void, 30, 183 ; grant to E. H. Hartmont, 30, 183 ; 
copy of charter, 191. 

Amaras, Tres, village, 138. 

American colonists, 11 ; statement of, 231. 

Amiua Eiver, 141. 

Angenard, L. P., grants to, 30, 183, 184 ; copies of charters, 195, 208. 

Anonymous witness's statement, 271 ; another, 272 ; another, 272-3 ; another, 285. 

Antisell, Dr. T., letter from, on analysis of specimens of Neyba rock-salt, 58. 

Ardouin, B., historian of Hayti, quoted, 172. 

Ariedo, Eev. T. E., 48; statement of, 268. 

Army, composition and character of, 167-8 ; at Samana, 229. 

Ay bar, E., testimony, 281. 

Ayuntamientos or town councils, 5, 166. 

Azua, commissioners visit, 53 ; soil of, 85, 86 ; General Sigel's account of, 101-2 ; of old 
Azua, 103 ; C. C. Fulton's account of, 114 ; E. Jacob's ditto, 118 ; Professor Blake on 
climate of, 123 ; railroad from Santo Domingo to, granted, 30, 183 ; copy of charter, 
195 ; railroad grant from Azua to Caobas, 30, 183 ; copy of charter, 196. 

Annexation of Santo Domingo to United States, first negotiations leading to, 1 ; treaty 
for, rejected by the Senate, 2; almost universal desire for, in Santo Domingo, 11 ; 
opposition to, analyzed, 12 ; vote on annexation, 13 ; terms of, desired, 31 ; deputa- 
tions in favor of, 45, 46 ; Professor Blake's report on opinions of people on, near 
Samana, 64 ; report of Major Wade on ditto between Samana and Santo Domingo 
City, 79 ; E. Waller on ditto in Vega Eeal, 81 ; H. Brummel on ditto, 84 ; Dr. New- 
comb on ditto in San Cristobal, 94 ; General Si^el on ditto, in San Cristobal, 96 ; 
in Bani, 99 ; A. E. Marvine on ditto in Nigua Valley, 106 ; C. C. Fulton on ditto 
from Samana to Azua, 112, 113; E. Jacobs on ditto of San Cristobal, 116; of Bani, 
117 ; of Savana Buey, 117 ; Professor Blake on ditto of central region, 126, 127 ; , 
Professor T. F. Crane on ditto of the interior, 131, 135 ; Professor H. A. Ward on 
ditto on north coast, 136, 140 ; account of the movement from the beginning, in 
1849, in Cibao, checked by slavery in United States, 174 ; value of, to United States, 
176 ; statements of witnesses concerning annexation : (for) Acosta, 209 ; Abreu, 210 ; 
E. Garcia, 211, B. Garcia, 212; De Vere, 213; Horan, 213; F. Fabens, 215 ; Mar- 
ciacq, 216; Burr, 219; J.P.Hamilton, 222; Judd, 227; T. James, 228; J. James, 
230; the colonists, 232 ; Gabb, 233; Sobotker, 244 ; Miller, 245; Eigaud, 247; Bas- 
come, 248 ; Mestre, 249 ; Coen, 250 ; Jones, 252 ; Brooks, 253 ; Hall, 253 ; Gross, 254 ; 
J. Hamilton, 256 ; Tejera, 257 ; Society of Jesus, 258 ; Pineyro, 259 ; Valencia, 263 ; 
Fountain, 267 ; Ariedo, 268 ; Dr. Guerero, 271 ; (against) anonymous, 271 ; (for) San- 
cho, 275 ; Gautier, 276 ; Victoria, 278 ; A. Guerero, 279 ; Samuel, 279 ; Du Quesnay, 
279; Ortiz, 280; Salazar, 280; Sosa, 2S1 ; Aybar, 281 ; Objio, 282. 

U. 

Babcock, General O. E., visits Santo Domingo as commissioner, 2, 175. 

Baez, Buenaventura, president, sends an ageut to United States proposing annexation, 
1 ; found in possession of the government, 6 ; his position and character, 6 ; receives 
commission with an address, 40; arrives in Azua, 104 ; people's affection for him, 
112; first administration successful, 146; retires, is recalled, is opposed, and again 
retires to Europe, 147 ; Qj^jifl|g^tgy^|j^^gji^^ commission sent for him, he 
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returns and is president, tbe Cibao revolts, Baez resigns, 149 ; revolution by bis 
partisaDs, driving out Cabral, 150 ; Baez, president, again sends messenger inviting 
Cabral to return, 151 ; four times president, three times called iu, in 1856, 1835, 1868, 
refuses dictatorship, favors annexation to United States, 152; reply to Cabral s 
letter inviting him to come back as president, November 5, '65 ; accepting if a vote 
is taken, 153 ; is nominated president by national convention, as per Cnriel's leltcir, 
154 ; Guillermo also writes to him, 154-5 ; he writes to Pimentel April 21J, lo66, 
offering to resign, 155 ; writes to Eeynoso May 13, sending hiiu to confer with Cabra), 
155-6-7 I provisional government, April 15, 1868, declares him dictator, 157 ; the 
national convention, May 18, 1868, does the same, 157-8 ; Baez reply, refusing dic- 
tatorship, 158 ; his proclamation announcing his refusal, 159, 160 ; suggests in 1849 
that annexation be postponed, 174; meets Mr. Seward after the war, 175; resigns, 
negotiations with United States, 175 ; offered nothing secretly or dishonestly to Gen- 
eral Babcock, 176 ; claims ($70,000) for damages, 178 ; reinstated by Hungria, 243 ; 
Marie's historical statement, 262. 

Baez, General Carlos, senator, &c., imprisoned two years by Cabral, 150; grant of Bani 
salt-works, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 199 ; testimony otj 280. 

Baez, Damian, governor of the city of St. Domingo, favored annexation, 267. 

Baez, Colonel M. R., of Savana Buey, 117. 

Baez, General Valentin, Governor of Azua, 114. 

Balandra Head, land near, 82. 

Bamboos seen by Dr. Newcomb, 75. 

Bani, 97 ; river, 106 ; valley, 107 ; river, 116 ; village 117 ; statement of citizens of, con- 
cerning Spanish war ships, 146 ; salt-works granted to Carlos B. Baez, 30, 184; copy 
of his chartei-, 199. 

Bank, national charter for, void, 30, 183. 

Barometrical observations, 129, 130. 

Barriento, General Jove, assassinated by Cabral, 151. 

Bascome, T. A. M., testimony, 248. 

Bassett, Hon. E. D., letter from, 53 ; ditto to, 54. 

Bays, 23. 

Beata Island, salt-works at, granted to T. Volta, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 200. 

Blackwell, H. B., report on Yaque Valley, 140, 144. 

Blake, Professor W. P., geologist, 36; resolution to search for coal, 36; to cross the 
island, 42 ; instructions to, 43, 46 ; his preliminary geological report on Samana, 
63, 65; journal of his Samana expedition, 65, 70; finds inferior coal, 63, 66-8; 
report of expedition across the island from Santo Domingo City to Puerto Plata, 
121, 127 ; his thermometrical and barometrical observations during trip, 129, 130; 
preliminary report on mineral resources, 144, 145. 

Boba Eiver, 137. 

Botany of Samana, report of Dr. C. C. Parry on, 71, 73 ; report of Dr. Parry on southern 
district, 86, 89 ; general botanical features, 86, 89 ; report of C. Wright on route 
across the island from Santo Domingo City to Puerto Plata, 127, 129. 

Boundaries, 28. 

Boyntou, General H. V. N., correspondent Associated Press and Cincinnati Gazette, 36 ; 
requested to find out how to send to Cabral or meet him, 50. 

Brooks, D., testimony of, 252. 

Brummel, H., botanist, 36 ; requested to examine Samana, 38 : notes of, on Samana and 
Vega Keal, 81, 84. 

Buenaventura mining-circuit grant, 30, 184, 205. 

Bugs of St. Domingo not troublesome, 19, 220, 222 ; Dr. Newcomb on, 90. 

Burton, A. A., secretary of commission, concurs in the report, 34; is sworn, 35; letter 
of, concerning C. Rebello, 39 ; another, ditto, 48; is requested to report observations, 
57 ; certifies to the journal, 58. 

Burr, Captain B., 39 ; testimony of, 217, 221. 

Burr, Mrs., testimony of, 221, 222. 

Butterflies, 119. 

C. 

Cabbages, 18, 219, 276-8. 

Cabral, Jos^ Maria, General, his position and character, 7 ; paper money, 35, 211 ; mes- 
senger from, 53 ; his plenipotentiaries, 54 ; correspondence of commissioners with, 
54-56; his reputation, 112 ; exiled as a partizan of Baez in 1858, 147 ; urges Baez 
to return, submits to Spain and offers his sword, is deported to Porto Eico, returns 
as friend of Baez and is " Protector," 148 ; revolts arise and he invites Baez in, 
conspires against Baez, goes to Curaf oa and Hayti, raises war, is President, 149 ; 
governs harshly, popular vote, his weak character, revolt at Monte Cristi, 1.50; 
embarks January 31, 1868, Baez invites him to return through Marcos Cabral, he 
lands in Hayti, joins Luperou in March, 1889, wages war on the country, 151 ; his 
letter, November 1, 1865, inviting Baez to come in as President, 152 ; Baez sends 
Reynoso and Suero, ^°'l)jW^^^<^K^<j^J^^Jf^^^ ! betrays Baez, seizes power 
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J^'^n^.rTf ^^®^""^.'"'J®^l^Sl'S°'^°'^ ^° United States, 175 ; his issues of paper 
H^nSi» o7^' I?'"'?*? ¥?°^' 204; evidence concerning, 209, &c.; driven out by 
tianlid 280-b statement, 262; testimony as tolls depredations and Hay- 

Cabral, Marcos, nephew of General J. M., is sent by Baez as envoy to General Cabral, 

Cabuya [flque, or American agavel culture, 17, 86. 

Cacao culture, 17. 

Cacao village, 139. 

Caoeres, General M. A., 150, 263. 

Cactus, 141. 

Calderas salt pond, 108-9, 123. 

Cambiazo & Co., grant of copper mine, 30, 184; copy of charter, 204. 

Caminero, A. M., testimony, 285. 

Caminero, General J., letter on annexation outbreak at Higuey, 50 

Camu mining grant, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 207. 

Caobas, railroad grant to, from Azua, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 196. 

Capacity, political, of the people, 14. 

Cattle, 19, 76, 78. 

Cauliflowers, 18, 276-8. 

Causes of disturbance, 8. 

Caves of San Lorenzo, 82 ; of San Cristobal, 93, 110. 

Cazneau, W. L., claims, 25, 27, 178; grants to, 30; copper mine, 106-7, 183-4; copies 
01 cliaiTters. lo5. 2U1, 203, 207. 

Celery, 18, 276-8. 

Centipedes, 90, 220, 222. 

Century plant, 119. 

Cevico, 83. 

Charges of corruption, 2. 

Chiefs, petty, a cause of disturbance, 8. 

Church property, 52; declaration of vicar apostolic, 160 ; concordat, 161, 172. 

Cibao, 121, 122, 140 ; revolts against Baez, 147 ; and against Spain, 148 ; desired annex- 
ation to United States in 1849, 174. 

Cinchona culture, 17, 88. 

Clothing, 235. 

Coal of Samana of little value, 15; Professor-Blake's report on, 63, 83; and on coal in 
the island generally, 145. 

Coast lands, 87. 

Coast, north, Professor Ward's report on, 135, 140. 

Cock-fighting, 246. 

Code and laws in force, 169. 

Coen, D., testimony, 250. 

Coen, E., letter, 44. 

Coffee culture, 17, 132, 220. 

Colleges provided for in new section of treaty, 31 ; founded in 1848 by Baez, but de- 
stroyed, 173. 

Colonists from United States, 11 ; preserve old customs, 228, 230 ; condition of, 231. 

Commandants, 166. 

Commissioner, first. Genera] Babcocb, 2 ; his character and report, 2. 

Commission of three authorized and appointed, 2 ; resolution authorizing, 4 ; their 
movements, 4; their, report, 4-34; treatment they received, 12 ; communicate, their 
report, 58. 

Communes, (townships or parishes,) 165 ; list of, 181-2. 

Comunero land 81, 169, 234, 240-1 ; General Victoria's explanation, 278. 

Conard, W., sent with letter to Santo Domingo City, 37 ; reports, with C. C. Fulton, 
journey from Samana to Azua, 112-115. 

Concepcion de la Vega, 79, 83, 121, 131. 

Concha, J., letter to Baez, 157-8. 

Concordat, 161, 172. 

Condition, political, of the country, 5 ; moral and physical condition of the people, 13 ; 
126, 131-135. 

Congress authorizes a commission, 4. 

Constitution of 1866, 150 ; outline of existing constitution, 165-169. 

Convention, national, declares Baez President November 16, 1865, 154 ; Dictator May 18, 
1868, 1.57-8 ; Baez's reply, 158. 

Copper,'15; mines on the Nigua, 106, Haina, 114; Blake's report, 144 ; grants of mines, 
30, 184, 201-208. 

Corn, Indian, 18, 71, 219. 

Cotanza, wheat in valley of, 18. 

Cotton itf Yaque Valley, 143. .. ... „^ 
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Cotui, 79, 83, 12a. 

Councils, town, 166. 

Courts, 5, 167, 256-7. 

Crane, T. F., Professor, secretary to Commissioner White, 36 ; Secretary Burton author- 
ized to employ him as assistant secretary, (not employed,) 40 ; to go to Puerto Plata, 
44 ; report on social and political condition of the people of the interior, 131-135 ; 
testimony, 224. 

Cristobal, San, village, 92, 95, 116 ; railroad to, 30, 183 ; copy of railroad charter, 195 ; 
copper-mine grants, 30^ 184, 201-7. 

Cruz, E. de la, testimony, 280. 

Cruz, F. de la, testimony, 282, 

Cuallo, or Cuayo, copper-mine grant, 30, 184, 204-7 ; raUrpad to, 195. 

Cuello, P. A., testimony, 283. 

Cultivation on small patches, 14, 81, 220, 222, 229, 230. 

Customs, dues, 26, 179, 180. 

», 

Debt, public, summary statement of, 24 ; auditor general's statement of, 162-3 ; mode 

of funding, 171-2 ; Secretary Gautiers statement of, 176-9. 
Defense of Samana Bay, report on, by General Sigel, .59-62 ; opinion of General McClel- 

lan on, 23. 
Delgado, P. A., grant to, 30, 183, void. 
Desruisseaux, V., testimony, 224. 
Diamante copper-mine grant, 30, 184, 202. 
Diseases. (See Health.) 

Divorce not admitted in Santo Domingo, 169. 
Documents, 146-208. 
Douglass, C. E., messenger, 35, 36. 
Douglass, Frederick, assistant secretary, concurs iu the report, 34; is sworn, 35; 

requested to examine colonists at Samana, 38 ; requested to report observations, 57 ; 

examines Samana colonists, 231. 
Dwellings of the people, 13-14, 75 ; of Vega Eeal, 81, 84 ; of San Cristobal, 96 ; of 

Bani, 99 ; near Santo Domingo City, 115 ; in Yaque Valley, 141 ; iu Samana, 231. 

E. 

Earthquakes, 22;'predicted earthquake, 93; slight shock, 220, 277. 

Ecclesiastical property, 52 ; declaration concernmg, 160 ; concordat, 161. 

Education, 14 ; provided for in new section of the treaty, 31 ; in Vega Keal, 81 ; in San 
Cristobal, 96 ; in La Vega, 127 ; in the interior, 133 ; public education, account of, 
173 ; desire for, at Samana, 218, 223, 227, 229, 230 ; in Santo Domingo City, 240 ; in 
La Vega and Cibao, 245. 

Elections, 165. 

Electoral colleges, 165. 

Electors, qualiticatious of, 165. 

Elephantiasis, 92, 246. 

Estero, Gran, 61, 135, 136. 

Evidence of witnesses, 209-285. 

Executive department of the government, 5; outline of, 165-6. 

F. 

Fabens, F., 39 ; testimony of, 215. 

Fabens, J. W., grant for geological survey, 29 ; lease of Samana water front, 30 ; 
grants to, 183-4 ; copies of charters, 185, 201, 205 ; statements of witnesses on Sam- 
ana leases of, 209, &,c. ; copy of leases, 225-6. 

Farming in Santo Domingo, 138, 218, 219, 220, 222, 229, 231, 276-8. 

Fels, Paul, testimony, 283. 

Fevers. (See Health.) 

Figs, 278. 

Fischer, F. H., grant to, 29, 183. 

Fish, Secretary, letter of, to Secretary Gautier, 41 ; dispatch to, 48. 

Fisheries, 20. 

Foley, J. P., stenographer, 35, 36. 

Food, plentiful, 222-3, 230, 231. 

Forests, products of the, 19, 124. 

Fountain, George, testimony, 266. 

France, claims of, against Hayti, 27, 172. 

Frances Viejo, Cape, 137. 

Fruits, 18, 220, 222, 230, 'iiyr^fl^ed by MicrOSOft® 
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IMton, C. C, Baltimore Americau, 36 ; how lie was lost, 97 his report of iourueY from 

Samana to Azua, 112-115. 
Funkhouser, E. M., grant to, for steamer line from New York to Santo Dominao, 29, 183 : 

copy of charter, 188. vb > > > 

G. 

Gabb, Professor W. M., 29, 42 ; 111, note ; testimony of, 232-238. 

Galindo hot springs, 103-4, 119. 

Garcia, A., testimony, 284. 

Garcia, E., alcalde, 39 ; testimony of, 211. 

Garcia, B., secretary of council, 39; testimony, 212. 

Gas, illuminating, useful for cooking in the tropics, 63. 

Gatitier, A., testimony, 276. 

Gautier, Secretary M. M., letter of commissioners to, 37 ; letter of Secretary Pish to, 41; 
questions to, 50; notes on recent history, 146-152 ; note transmitting documents, 
164-5 ; memorandum on political condition of the republic, 165-176 ; statement 

■ of, 270. ' ' 

Geological survey grant or contract, 29, 183 ; copy of, 185 ; Professor Gabb's testimony 
concerning, 236, &c. 

Geology, Professor Blake's report on Samana, 63-70 ; Mr. Adam's notes on Samana, 
SO-1 ; Mr. Marvine's notes on southern region, 110, &o. ; Professor Blake's report 
on the route from Santo Domingo to Puerto Plata, 12.5-6. 

Germany, looking to the annexation of St. Domingo, 32, 211. 

Ginger, 17. 

Goitre, 92. 

Gold, 15 ; reported mines, 110, 114 ; gold region, 124 ; in Yaque Valley, 141 ; Blake's re- 
port on, 144 ; ancient, 227. 

Goleta, la, village, 139. 

Gomez, Vice-President, a fugitive in Cibao, 244. 

Gonorrhoea, 91. 

Government, form of, 5 ; outline of, 165-6, &c. 

Governors of provinces, 5, 166. 

Grandgerard, J., 97 ; grant to, 30, 183 ; copy of railroad charter, Azua to Caobas, 196. 

Grant, see President. 

Grants and concessions, 29, 30 ; none to United States officials, 31, 176 ; full list of, 
183-4 ; copies of, 185-208. 

Grasses, 18, 72, 84, 128. 

Gross, E. E., testimony of, 254. 

Guabatico, Savana, 78. 

Guano grant at Alta Vela, 30, 183 ; copy of, 191. 

Guayabin, 142. 

Guerero, Colonel A., testimony, 279. 

Guerero, Dr., testimony, 271. 

Guerero, TJ., testimony, 146. 

Guerra, village, 78, 85. 

Guilamo, General L., grant for telegraph lines, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 198. 

Guillermo, General Pedro, warns Cabral, 148; revolts and proclaims Baez, 149; is 
assassinated by Cabral, 151 ; letter to Baez, 154. 

Gurabo Eiver, 142. 

Guzman, General A., assassinated by Cabral, 151. 

II. 

Haina (Jaina) Eiver, M, 94, 115, 121, 124, 125. 

HaU, T., testimony of, 253. 

Hamilton, Joseph P., 39 ; testimony of, 222. 

Hamilton, John, testimony of, 256. 

Harbors, 23. 

Hart, C. F., New Yorls: Standard, 36. 

Hartmont, E. II., & Co., grants to, 29, 30, 183-4 ; copy of Alta Vela guano charter, 191. 

Hatch, Davis, grant, 183, 238. 

Hayti secretly aids insurrections in Santo Domingo, 7 ; claims of, 27 ; botindary of, 28 ; 

effect of annexation ou, 33 ; aversion of Dominicans to, 81, 96, 132, 134 ; warfare of, 

142 ; drivers Santaua to Spanish annexation, 147 ; cooperates with Cabral, 151 ; law 

spoliating Santo Domingo lands, 171 ; no claims, 172 ; is uulilie and ever hostile to 

Santo Domingo, 174 ; testimony concerning, 209, &c. 
Hazard, S., report on Yaque Valley, 140-144. 
Health of Santo Dcmingo, 21 ; Dr. Newcomb's report on health of Samana, 73-5 ; E. 

Waller on health of Vega Eeal, 80 ; Dr. Newcomb on Santo Domingo City, 89-92 ; 

on Port-au-Prince, 120 ; C. C. Fulton, on, 115 ; witnesses on Samana, 221, 223, 228 ; 

on Santo Domingo City, 235, 242, 259, 271 ; on Santiago, 246. 

Heat, 73, 83, 123, 129-30, uiUigitized by Microsoft® 
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Henry, Joaepli, letter from, 58. ' , 

Hernandez, General T., 150. 

Higo (?) tree, 142. 

Higuey, annexation outbreak at, 50. 

History, recent, by Secretary Gautier, 146-152 ; Judd's history of Santo Domingo, 226-7. 

Hitt, E. E., stenographer, 35, 36. 

Hogs, 76-7, 82, 84, 138. 

Hollister, E. P., grant 30, 183. 

Honey and wax, 17, 86. 

Hood, Mr., British consul, aids insurrection, 147. 

Horan, L., 39 ; testimony of, 213. 

Horses, 19, 83. 

Hungria, General, permission to visit at British consulate, 49 ; revolted in 1867 and 

restored Baez, 243 ; refugee in British consulate, 244. 
Hurlbert, W. H., New York World, 36. 
Hurricanes, 22, 220, 242. 

I. 

Income of the government for 1870, 26. (See Eeveuue.) 

Independence, Dominican, impossible, 32. , 

Indigo, 17. 

Industrial Progress Company. (See Geological Survey Grant.) 

Ingalls, General E., visits Santo Domingo, 175. 

Insects, absence of, 19, 90, 220, 222. (See bugs and Newoomb.) . 

Insurrections existing, 7. 

Iron, 15, 125, 144. 

Irwin, Captain, note of Commissioner Howe to, 41. 

J. 

Jabon Eiver, 77. 

Jacobs, E., Cincinnati Commercial, 36 ; requested to go to Azua, 42, 43 ; payment, 56 ; 
report of trip from Samana to Santo Domingo City, 75-9 ; his report on soils from 
Samana to Azua, 84-5 ; report with C. C. Fulton of trip from Samana to Azua, 
112-115 ; his report of journey fiom Santo Domingo to Azua, 115-119. 

Jaina. (See Halna.) 

Jamaica visited by the commissioners, 5 ; progress of colored people in, 14 f sugar cul- 
ture in, 16 ; elevated coffee plantations in, 17 ; cinchona culture in, Sri. 

James, Eev. J., 39 ; testimony of, 229. 

James, General T., 39 ; testimony of, 228. 

Jesurun & Son, claims of, 25, 27, 51, 162, 178. 

Jesus, Society of, statement, 258. 

Johnson, President Andrew, message favoring annexation, 175. 

Jones, Jno., testimony of, 251. 

Journal of the commission, 35-58. 

Judd, G. L., 39 ; testimony of, 226-8. 

Judiciary, 5 ; outline of the, 167, 256-7. 

K. 

ICingston, Jamaica, visited by commissioners, 5. 

I- 

Labor, price of, 14, 235-6 ; quality of, 218, 235, 240. 

Lajara, Daniel, 150. 

Laud, kinds of, 15, 16, 85, 87, 113, 116, 139, 141, 143, 220, 276. 

Land grants, 173, 186, 193. 

Land tenure, 76, 81,99; history, 169-170; titles at Samana, 219; prices, 229, 234-5, 

243 ; General Victoria's account of, 278. 
Lands, public, 172, 234. 
Latoma spring and ruin, 106. 

Legislative department, 5 ; outline of, 166-7 ; code in force, 169. 
Leprosy, 90, 22"3, 246. 
Lettuce, 18, 276. 
Liberties, local, 9. 
Lignite, 15, 63, 83, 145. 
Lignum-vitse, 128, 235. 

List of commission, its oiiScers and attaches, 36. 
Llafflos, 16, 19, 236. 
Local liberties, 9. 
Logwood, 86, 92, 124, 235-6. 
Lopez, Juliana, testimony, ^^jtjzed by MicrOSOft® 
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Lorquet, P.^ Haytian minister of state, letter from, 53. 

LoTus, Flenmo, testimony, 284. 

Lovelace, E. M., testimony, 284. 

Luperon, Ws position and character, 7 ; people driven out by, 142. 

M. 

Macoris, San Francisco de, 79, 83, 122, 137. 

Mahogany trees, 20, 72, 80, 86, 124, 128, 139, 223, 235, 239. 

Maniela, road to, 102 ; formation and soil. 111 ; witnesses at and concerning, 275-9 

Mao Elver, 141. =" 

Maps of St. Domingo, 237. 

Marohena, Mr., of Azua, sugar estate, 102, 111, 114, 119. 

Marciacq, J. L., 39 ; testimony, 216. 

Marie, testimony, 262. 

Martial law, 169. 

Maryine, A. E., mineralogist, 36 ; requested to go to Azua, 47 ; report on minerals 

between St. Domingo and Azua, 105-111. 
Matanzas, 136. 

McClellan, General George B., report on Samana, 23 ; coal, 63. 

McMicbael, Colonel Wm., Philadelphia North American and Philadelphia Ledger. 36. 
Melons, 219, 220. ° ' 

Message of the President communicating the report, 1. ' 
Mestre, P. A., testimony of, 249. 
Methodists at Samana, 229, 231. 
Miller, E., testimony of, 245. 
Mills ruined, 106. 
Mineral resources, 15 ; between Santo Domingo aud Azua, Mr. Marvin's report on, 105- 

Mineralogical survey, 29, 183, 185, 236. 

Mines near San Cristobal, 106 ; near Maniela, 278. 

Mining grants, 30, 184 : copies of charters, 201-208. 

Moca, 121, 132. 

Montecatini, F., grants to, 30, 183-4 ; copies of charters, 195, 206. 

Moule Christi, l43 ; revolt at, 150. 

Monte Christi Mountains, 121, 126, 140. 

Monte, F. Del, statement of, 270. 

Monte Mateo copper mines, 30, 184, 202. 

Mountain slopes, fertility of, 84, 88. 

BT. 

Xantasket, United States steamer, health of, 22, 

Navy, 167-8. 

Negotiations, first, for annexation, 1. 

Newcomb, Dr. W., naturalist, 36 ; requested to report on Samftna, 38 : and on Santo Do- 
mingo City, 42 ; his report on health of Samana, 73-5 ; his rejport of Santo Do- 
mingo City and vicinity, 89-92 ; his report of trip to San Cristobal, 92-94 ; on sand- 
box trees, 93 ■; on Sandwich Islands, 75, 91 ; on bugs, 90 ; report on Port au Prince, 
120. 

Nagua Eiver, 137. 

Nigua, (iasect,) 90. 

Nigua Eiver, 85 ; valley of, 105, 113, 115. 

Nizao Eiver, 85, 97, 106, 113, 116. 

North coast, notes on, by Professor H. A. Ward, 135-140. 

O. 

Objio, T., testimony of, 281. 

Ocoa Bav, 103, 118. 

Ocoa Eiver, 106, 113, 118. 

Ortiz, D., testimony of, 280. 

O'Sullivan, J. P., lease of Samana water-front, 30 ; attorney for New York steamer line 

in the grant, 188 ; grants of water-front of Samana Harbor, 209, &c. ; copy of 

leases, 225 ; Professor Gabb on his railroad grant, 237-8. 
Ozama Eiver, excursion upon, 46, 47 ; grant for railroad from, to San Cristobal, 30, 183 ; 

copy of charter, 195. ' 

P. 

Palms, 72, 75, 80, 86, 128 ; uses of, 137. 

Paper money depreciated, ^^i^i^^lbf-MSPoSOft® 
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Pargatal, hot springs of, 104. 

Parrots, 119. • • 

Parry, Dr. C. C, botanist, 36 ; requested to report on Southern district, 42 ; his report 
on botany of Samaua, 71-3 ; his report on botany of Southern district of Santo 
Domingo, 86-9. 

Paya Tillage, 97. 

Pearls, Bay of, 82. 

People, condition of the, 13, 14, 126 ; T. F. Crane's report on, 131-135 ; character of, 
139-140 ; of Samana, 218, 222, 229 ; Professor Gabb's statem'ent, 232, &c. ; W. 
Eead's, 240 ; E. de Sobotker, 244. 

Perez, C, testimony of, 282. 

Perez, L., testimony of, 283. 

Persecution, religious, by Spaniards, 222. 

Petroleum, 15; wells near^Azua, 103, 109, 114, 145. 

Philips, W. B., New York Herald, 36. 

Pimeutel, General P. A., revolts against Spain, becomes President, fails, 148 ; invites 
Baez in, is secretary of interior, foments revolt, 149 ; is deposed by Cabral, 150 ; 
Baez's letter to, ofife'ring to resign, 155 ; treachery to Baez, 175. 

Pine-apples, 18. 

Pineyro, Dr. P. M., testimony of, 2.i9. 

Pine-trees, 124,128,239. 

Platenay, 141. 

Political state of Santo Domingo, 5 ; capacity of the people, 14. 

Population, 14-f5 ; of Vega Real, 81; of San Cristobal, 95; Secretary Gautier's state- 
ment, 181-2 ; Professor Gabb's estimate, 236. 

Port au Prince, sanitary condition of, 120. 

Porter, Admiral D. D., '27S. 

Port Franfais, 82. 

Port Jackson, 61, 135. 

Potatoes, 18, 71, 277. 

President, of Dominican Eepublic, office, powers, and mode of election, 165. 

President Grant's message commuuioating report, 1 ; his history of negotiations, 1-3 ; 
suggests a commission, 2; his opinion unchanged, 3 ; commits the whole subject to 
the people, 3 ; his letter to President Bftez, 40 ; friendly relations with Baez govern- 
ment, 175. 

Press-gang, 235. 

Price of labor, 14, 235-6. 

Prime, E. H., grant, 30, 183. 

Printing of&ces at Santiago and Puerto Plata, 245 ; statemeiit of foreman, Santo Do- 
mingo, 261. 

Property landed, mode of holding, 169-170. (See Land Tenure.) 

Provisional government declares Baez dictator, April 15, 1868, 157. 

Prussia looking to annexation of Santo Domingo, 33, 211. 

Public lands, 172; one-fifth granted to geological survey company, 186; to railroads, 
193 ; amount of, 234. , 

Puerto Plato. 121, 133; land near, 139; customs, receipts of, 180. 

Pulgarina, 78. 

Q. 

Quesuay, A. J. L. du, testimony of, 279. 

Questions prepared by commissioners for investigators, 37, 44. 

K. 

Eailroad grant, to Santiago, Monte Cristi, or Yuna, E. H. Hartmont, forfeited, 30, 183. 

Railroad grant, Azua to Caobas, J. Grandgerard, 30, 183 ; copy of oliarter, 196. 

Railroad grant, Santo Domingo City to San Cristobal, Shumacher & Angenard, 30, 
183 ; copy of charter, 195. 

Eailroad grant, Santiago to Samana, F. H. Fischer, 29, 183 ; copy of charter, 192 ; Pro- 
fessor Gabb on, 237. 

Eailroad needed for Vega Real, 123-4 ; facilities for, in Yaque Valley, 143 

Eamsdell, H. J., New York Tribune, 36. 

Eamirez, E., testimony of, 283. 

Eamon tree, 128. 

Rank, military, bestowed freely, 168. 

Eead, \V., testimony of, 239. 

Eebeilo, C, clerk to secretary, 36 ; letter of Secretary Burton concerning, 39; dis- 
charged, 40 ; letter of secretary concerning, 48 

Eedwood, 128. 

Eeligion, Catholic, prevailii_13i.of Vc^a Real, 81 : in-Samana, 218. 

^ ' '^ VigftizedDy Wlictosbntsf ' 
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Report of the Commissiouers, 4-34 ; Commissioner Wade's draught read, 57 ; Commis- 
sioner Howe's, 57 ; Commissioner White's, 57. 
Reports, special, 59-145. 
Resolution authorizing a commission, 4. 
Revenues, Auditor-General Gihhes's statement, 162 ; Secretary Gautier's statement of, 

Revolts, causes of, 8. 

Reynoso, General J. C, sent by Baez to Cabral, 149 ; Baez' letter to, 155-7. 

Rigaud, General A. N., testimony of, 246. , 

Rivers, 22. 

Roads, 80, 123, 236. 

Rock-salt, 15. (See salt.) 

Rodriguez, Amelia, testimony of, 282. 

Rodriguez, General Manuel, assassinated by Cabral, 151. 

Runnebaiun, C, geologist, 236 ; testimony of, 239. 

S. 

Sackett, General, visits Santo Doniugo, 175. 

Saget, Nisage, President of Hai,-ti, receives commissioners, 53 ; aids Cabral, 151, 283. 

Sajaona, 104-5. 

Sajon River, 137. 

Salado River, 137. 

Salaries due, 24, 176-7. 

Salazar, J. E., testimony, 280. 

Salcedo, General, revolts against Spain, 148 ; imprisoned by Cabral, 150. 

Salt rock, 15 ; analysis of sample of Neyba salt crystals, 58 ; salt ponds of Calderas, 
108 ; Salt Mountains of Neyba, 109 ; Professor Blake's report, 145; Banl salt-Tvorks 
granted to Carlos Baez, 30, 184 ; copy of his charter, 199. 

Samaua Bay and peninsula of, extent and value, 23 ; rent of, due, 24 ; -n-ater front of 
harbor leased to speculatora, 30 ; Greneral Sigel's report on defense of, 59-62 ; Pro- 
fessor Blake's geological report on, 63-70 ; J. S. Adam's notes on geology of, 70-1 ; 
Dr. C. C. Party's report on botany of, 71-3 ; Dr. W. Newcomb's report on health of, 
73-5 ; H. Brummel's notes on agricultural resources of, 81—4 ; Professor H. Ward 
on the mountains and shores, 135 ; Cabral proposes to sell it to United States, 150 ; 
grants of Samana mines (coal) to E. H. Hartmont void, 30, 183. Railroad grant 
Santiago to Samana, F. H. i'lscher, 29, 183 ; copy of charter, 192. Statements of 
Tvitnesses at Samana, 209-232 ; grants of -water front of harbor to speculators, 209, 
&c. ; copies of leases, 225-6 ; A-ital statistics, 2-26. 

Samuel, Joaquin, testimony, 279. 

Sancho, J. P., testimony, 275. 

Sau Cristobal. (See Cristobal.) 

Sand-box trees, 93. 

Sandwich Islands, referred to by Dr. Newcomb, 75, 91. 

Santana, President, succeeds Baez, fails, and hands the country over to Spain, 147. 

Santana, J., testimony, SS'^. 

Santo Cerro, V2i. 

Santo Domingo City, Dr. Newcomb's report on, 69-92 ; jealous of the Cibao cities, cus- 
toms receipts of, 180. 

Santo Domingo Company. (See Geological Survey Grant.) 

Santiago, lil, 13-2 ; railroad to Samana, 29, 183 ; copy of charter, 192 ; railroad to Monte 
Cristi, or Yuna, void, 30, 183 ; trade of, 245. 

Savana Buev, 101, 117. 

Savaua la liar, 75-6, 82, 84, 220. 

Savana del Yalle, 77, 84-5. 

Savana Grande, 77, 85. 

Savana Guabatico, 78, 85, 112. 

Sa-^anata, 143. 

Schools, 14 ; provided for in new section of the treaty, 31 ; in Tega Real, 81 ; iu San 
Cristobal, 96; in Bani, 99; in the interior, 133; account of public schools, 173 ; in 
Samaua. 22;?, 227-8, 230, 231 ; in Santo Domingo City, 240 ; in La Vega, 245. 

Scoi-pions, 19, 90, 220, 222. 

Senate deputation call, 45 ; list of claims pending before, 161 ; composition and powers 
of, 166-7. 

Seward, Mr., visits Santo Domingo, 175. 

Seybo, annexation outbreak in, 60 ; Santana retires to, IJT, 

Sheep, 277. 

Shepherd, A., Washington Republican, 36. 

Shumacher, F., grants to, 30, 183, 184 ; copies of charters, 195, 206. 

Sigel, General F., 36 ; requested to report on Samana, 38 ; to go to Azua, 43 ; instruc- 
tions, 43, 44 : reqnestedSljgfjfeigy gjV MRMPSIM® the defenses of Samana, 59-62 ; 
his report of a journey from Santo Domingo to Azua, 94-105. 
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Slavery, fears of the reestablishment of, by the Spaniards, 11 ; annexation of Santo Do- 
mingo -n-ould render it unprofitable in the West Indies, 33; it prevented annexa- 
tion to United States in lt-49, 174. 

Snakes never venomous, and seldom met, 19, 90, 220. 

Sobotker, E. de, testimony of, 244. 

Societies, benevolent, call on commission, 45 ; statement of, 255, 258. 

SoU, 15, 16, 76 ; E. Jacob's report on soUs from Samana to Azua, 84-5 ; soUs, P' ; near 
Azua, 110, 119 ; generally, 112, 116, 218, 220, 235. 

Sosa, E. G., testimony of, 281. 

Spain, claims of, 172'; her struggle vrith Santo Domingo, 174-5. 

Spanish reincorporation, 9 ; causes of its failure, 10 ; losses resulting from, 11 ; its 
origin, 76, 99, 134; ships of -war near Bani, 146; brought about by Santaua, 14/-C ; 
evidence of -witnesses concerning, 209, &e. 

Springs, mineral, near Azua, 103 ; GaUndo, 104, 119 ; Pargatal and Biahama, 104. 

State of siege, 169. 

Steamer line to Xoat York, grant for, 29, 183 ; copy of charter, 188 ; Professor Gabb on, 
238 

Stout, P. F., 238. 

Suero, Greneral S., sent by Bacz to confer vrith Cabral, 156. 

Sugar-cane culture, 16, 71, 80 ; at Azua, 85; land, 87, 220. 

Survey, geological, of Santo Domingo, 29, 183; copy of contract, 185 ; Professor Gahb's 
testimony, 236. 

Surveying.^ot generally used for lands, 170. 

Syphilis, 91, 246. 



Tapica River, 139. 

Tarantulas, 19, 90, 220, 2->2. 

Taylor, J. E., artist for '• Frank Leslie, 36." 

Taxes, direct and indirect, 26 ; of towns, 166 ; kinds of, and amounts, 179-181. 

Tejera, Judge J. N., testimony of, 256. 

Telegraph lines, gi-ant for, to General L. Guilamo, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 198. 

Tonure of laud, 169, 234, 278. 

Temple, Captain W. G., 35 ; memorandum of commissioners' thanks to, 57-8. 

Testimony of witnesses, 209-2S5. 

Thermometrical observations, 129-130. 

Timber-producing woods, 72, 127-9, 235. 

Timenao River mining circuit, 207-8. 

Tobacco culture, 18, 88, 122, 132, 138 : trade at Santiago, 245-6. 

Topography of the central region, 122. 

Towns, their powers, &c., 166. 

Treaties with other powers, 28. 

Treaty with United States examined for secret clause, 31, 52 ; denied by Baez, 52, 176. 

Trees, valuable varieties of, 20, 72, 80, $ii, 128. 

Tres Amaras, 138. 

V. 

Valencia, E. M., mayor, letter of, 51 ; ditto to, 51 ; statement of, 263. 

Vega, Concepcion de la, 79, 83, 121. 

Vega Real, 16 ; E. AValler's notes on, 79-81 ; H. Brummel's notes on agricultural re- 
sources of, 81-4 ; Professor Blake on, 121, 122 ; trade and products oj^ 245-6. 

Vegetables, 18, 72, 86, 123, 143, 219, 230, 231, 276-7-8. 

Verde River gold, 125. 

Vere, E. de, 39 ; testimony of, 213. 

Vermin, absence of, 19, 90, 220, 222. 

Vicar Apostolic Aguasanta, calls and confers 46 ; his declaration concerning church 
property, 160, 172. , 

Vice-president, office of, powers and mode of election, 165. 

Vice-president Gomez a fugitive, 244. 

A'ictoria, General J. C, testimony of, 276, &c. 

A'Ulanueva, T., testimony of, 284. 

Volta, Colonel T., grant of salt-works at Beata Island, 30, 184 ; copy of charter, 200. 

W. 

"Wade, Jlajor H. P., secretary to president of commission, 36 ; sent with letter to I're.si- 

dent Baez, 37; report on trip from Samana to Santo Domingo Citv, 75-9. 
Wages of labor, 14, 230, 234, 236. 
AValler, E., geologist, 36 ; his report ou trip through Vega Real, 78 81. 
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Ward, Professor H. A., zoologist, 36 ; is requested to examine Samana PeninBula, 38; 

and north coast, 51 ; his report on north coast, 135-140. 
Wax and honey, 17, 86. 
Wheat in Costanza, 18. 
Wheelwright, Dr. H. B., secretary to Commissioner Howj, 36 ; to digest all reports, 

&c., 42. 
Witnesses, statements of, 209-285. 
Wood-ticks, 90. 
Wood, varieties of, 20 ; timber-producing woods of Samana, 72 ; of Vega Real, 80 ; of 

southern district, 86; of central region, 127-9. 
Wright, C, botanist, 36 ; requested to report on Samana, 38 ; to cross the island, 42 ; 

his report on the botany of the central region, 127-9. 

Y. 

Yabon River, 77. 

Taque River, 121 ; gold, 125, 140. 

Yaque Valley, 16, 123 ; report of H. B. Blackwell, 140-144. 

Yantic, United States steamer, health of, 91. 

Yellow fever, ravages of, 21 ; exaggerated accounts of, 22 ; how it originates, 74 ; at 

Port an Prince, 120 ; at Samana, 221 ; at Santo Domingo City, 235, 242, 259. 
Yuna River, 22 ; mouth of, 64 ; E. Waller on, 79 ; H. Brummel on, 83 ; Professor Blake 

on, 121 ; Professor Ward on, 135, ] 33 ; railroad from Santiago to, 29, 183 ; copy of 

charter, 192 ; right to navigate granted, 194. 
Yuna Village, 131 ; railroad from, to Santiago and Monte Cristi, grant void, 30, 183. 
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